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CELTIC COINS FROM THE ROMANO-BRITISH 
TEMPLE AT HARLOW 

By D. F. ALLEN 
Part III (Plates VI-VII) 

1. The excavations at the site of the Romano-British temple at Harlow were completed 
in 1968. During 1967 and 1968 together, 1 silver and 87 bronze coins were found, making the 
total from the site 206. Having started on the plan of illustrating all the coins, I carry it 
through to completion in Plates VI and VII. 

In my last account of the finds from this important site 1 I analysed percentages of the 
rulers, mints and types represented. The twelve coins found in 1968, which were not in- 
cluded in these totals, do not materially alter the ratios, and I will not, therefore, repeat the 
arithmetic. (For accuracy’s sake I should record two minor reattributions, after cleaning, of 
coins in my summary lists ; the coins are now' correctly recorded in the lists appended here. One 
Tasciovanus I called Mack 174 has been shown to be Mack 175 and one Cunobelinus I called 
Mack 249 has been shown to be Mack 248. But again these make insignificant differences). 

2. The most interesting coins found in these two years have been some notable rarities 
amongst the coins of the Tasciovanus group. Another interesting new feature has been the 
presence for the first time of coins from the outlying tribes, no. 206, a silver coin of the Coritani, 
and no. 205, a struck bronze coin of the Durotriges. 

The three coins of Tasciovanus, nos. 124-6, for the first time give us a really clear idea of 
Mack 192. No. 124 shows the obverse legend tascov, but on no. 126 this is replaced by the 
letters m. This is certainly the beginning of bias, a legend on several other types. On Mack 
192 tasc and dias are engraved on the same dies, one in front and the other behind the head: 
on Mack 177 we now have them, instead, as alternative legends. On the reverse of the same 
coins the robed and hatted figure, seated on an elaborate throne, is making an offering. 
No. 124 shows exceptionally well the crescent-shaped bowl, fixed on the top of a post, into 
which the offering is being made. Nos. 125 and 126 for the first time show clearly the object 
standing behind the throne. This is a post with a base and some kind of knob on top; in the 
middle there is a shelf with two knobs above, one on either side. It is hard to say what kind 
of totem or cult object this may represent; possibly some kind of candelabra or even a fire- 
dog, if scale can be disregarded. 

The next coin of note is the second specimen yet recorded of Mack 183a. The first, found 
at Sawtry, Huntingdonshire, in 1931, was published by me in 1959. 2 It is not in good con- 
dition, but I thought I could read the obverse legend as vero and perceive a grazing horse 
on the reverse. The new coin, in excellent condition, proves both suppositions right. On the 
obverse there appears to be a sunken panel with the legend ver[o, surrounded by ring and 
loop ornaments, no doubt symmetrically arranged, (rather than the leaves I thought they 
might have been from the first specimen). On the reverse, the grazing horse is very clear; its 
near foreleg is held raised in an unusual position. 

1 Previous articles on tho Celtic Coins from the XXXVI (1967) 1-6. The analysis of percentages 
Romano-British temple at Harlow, Essex, have is in tho socond article, 
appeared in BNJ XXXIII (1961) 1-6 and BA V - BNJ XXIX (1958-9) 3. 
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I also draw attention to a splendid specimen of Mack 182, a half-denomination in bronze, 
a rare coin. Two other half-denomination coins were also found. Mack 193, a ryes coin, and 
Mack 181, without known legend. With these additions, only three of the known bronze 
types of the Tasciovanus group are now missing from the finds at Harlow. 

There are no surprises amongst the coins of Cunobelinus, but. some interesting examples 
or runs. Nos. 135-S, all examples of Mack 221 for instance, show how the engraver of this type 
was determined to display both legs and both wings of a winged male figure, but was de- 
feated by the perspective involved. Two good examples of Mack 245 show a feature which is 
not usually seen, namely the curling plant in front of the boar on the reverse, which he appears 
to be sniffing. They also show the last word in the reverse legend to read fi or fil. We also 
have on the obverses of nos. 139-142 four distinct treatments of the helmet, crest and 
streamers. 

Some magnificent examples of the Cunobelinus bronze, Mack 242, especially nos. 143-4, 
prompt the remark that the bust was certainly borrowed from Tiberius. Borrowings on coins 
of Tasciovanus are mostly from coins of Augustus or earlier. 

The commonest type is Mack 248, with the Mercury-type head on the obverse and the 
seated smith god on the reverse. Details of the pattern remain constant, despite a very large 
number of dies, but the look of the head varies. Indeed, it is possible that there are some 
irregular dies. Mercury's wings are invisible on no. 179 and no. 180 appears to have a blun- 
dered legend. 

Although no legend is visible on no. 204, Mack 277, and it is normally classed as uninscribed, 
there exists a specimen in Commander Mack’s collection on which there are positive traces 
of the legend dv, that is Dubnovellaunos, whose coins arc of course regular in Essex. 

I have detected no die duplicates. Indeed one of the striking aspects of the Harlow finds 
is their demonstration of the enormous scale on which these coinages must have existed. I 
would not yet like to attempt any mathematical exercise as to the number of coins struck, 
but output was certainly formidable. 

3. There are enough bronze coins from Harlow to permit, probably for the first time, 
reliable conclusions to be drawn as to their actual and intended weight. The most numerous, 
and thus the group from which most information can be gleaned, are the developed type 
bronze coins of Cunobelinus with the Tasciovanus legend, that is to say from the mint of 
Verulamium. An analysis of the weights shows that the most frequent weights lie in the 
range 2-2-2-S grams, with the emphasis on 2-40-2-45. Although there are fewer developed 
type bronze coins of Cunobelinus with the Camulodunum legend, it is plain that the weight 
and emphasis are the same. The earlier bronze coins of Cunobelinus with the Tasciovanus 
legend were probably, at least in the main, intended to have the same weight. But Mack 221 
tends to be heavy, while Mack 245, which has an odd style and fabric, is consistently light, 
the weights normally lying in the range T75-T90 grams, that is about three-quarters of the 
normal weight. 

The coins of the Tasciovanus group from Harlow are less numerous and not always now 
in good condition; but it does not seem that any were worn before being lost. There was 
unquestionably a weight standard lying in the range 2-2-2-5 grams, but not all the coins 
seem to conform to it, and the proportion of light weight coins is high. Coins with the Rues 
and Verulamium legends seem mostly to be of the standard weight, but a good many of those 
with Tasciovanus’ name alone or with Dias legends are definitely of light weight, in the range 
T55-T75 grams, that is about two-thirds the normal weight. 



It may be mentioned that the Dubnovellaunos bronze coin, which is in excellent condition, 
at 1-66 grams, conforms to the lighter Tasciovanus group. I do not think there can be any 
suggestion that we are dealing with two different bronze denominations similar in size, only 
that the denomination was issued at varying weight standards at different times or in different 
circumstances. 

In addition to coins of the normal denomination, there were nothin the Tasciovanus group 
larger and smaller coins. The small corns appear to be halves of units in the 22-2-5 grams 
range, though one, Mack 182, at 0-90 grams, is about half the weight of the lighter coins. It 
is more difficult to say what the large coin, Mack 178, is intended to represent. The Harlow 
specimen, weighing 5-42 grams, should be compared with specimens in the Hunter collection, 
weighing 5*67, and in the British Museum, weighing 4-50 grains, the latter in poor condition. 
A double denomination, based on a unit of 2-40 grams, should weigh no more than 4-80 
grams. A 5-70 gram coin, if a double denomination, implies a 2-85 gram unit, if a two-and- 
a-half denomination, a 2-30 gram unit. The latter alternative seems preferable. 

There is, however, another aspect. After a long pause during which bronze issues were 
provincial only, from about 19 b.c. bronze coinage was reintroduced at Rome. The new 
Augustan coinage was based on an as of copper which should theoretically have weighed some 
131 grams or half a Roman ounce. In practice these asses lay in the range 11-12 grams. The 
Tasciovanus coin could, then, be seen as the equivalent of a half a new Roman as, in other 
words a British semis; this goes well with the fact that the obverse bears a head probably 
derived from a portrait of Augustus. Against this is the fact that asses of Augustus are rarely 
found in Britain, and, as far as I know, have never occurred stratified in a pre-Roman 
context. 1 Nevertheless the dating, as well as the concept, fit well enough with what we know 
of Tasciovanus. 

There is, furthermore, conclusive proof that, at a date only a little earlier, probably, than 
that of Tasciovanus, but before Roman copper coins were being issued, a bronze coin of Gaul 
could be called a semissos or simissos publicos. The Latin name was simply borrowed. The 
bronze coins of the Lexovii with this inscription have an average weight of 6-75 grams, or 
exactly one quarter of a Roman ounce of 27-12 grams, related to a Roman pound of 325-44 
grams. 2 The Lexovii were at this time under Roman rule and it does not follow from this that 
any British coinage was directly related to the Roman pound. On the contrary, the weight 
of British coins is much more likely to have been based on the fairly well established Celtic 
pound, illustrated by the weights found at Neath and Melandra, of 309-1 grams. 3 

The normal bronze denomination found in Britain may, in a sense, represent a very much 
reduced as. There is no doubt that in Gaul the standard silver denomination represents a 
greatly reduced denarius. This is clear from the presence of an x behind the head on a number 
of types (for instance, some Ivaletedou, Aedui of Togirix type and monnaies-a-la-croix). 4 Their 
derivation from the denarius is obvious, and, though because of their reduced weight they 


1 Num. Chron. 1955, 80, 86-7, for findspots in 
Britain: Num. Chron, 1966, 127—8, 133, for weights 
of Augustan asses. 

2 Do la Tour XXVIII 7156, 7159, 7166; for 
weights see Muret and Chabouillet, 1889, 16! 
(7151-68). For legends see .7. B. Colbert do Beaulieu, 
Etudes Celliques, IX (1960) i, 112-21. 

3 Allen, Origins of British Coinage, a Re-appraisal, 
in Frere, Problems oj the Iron Age in Southern 

Britain, 302; for the Melandra weights, see It. S. 


Conway, Melandra Castle, 1906, 106-10; for the 
Neath and Mainz weights, see Proc. Soc. Ant. XX 
(1903-5) 189-90. A lead weight from Mount Caburn 
in Lewes Museum also appears to be a T ‘ a of a 
Melandra pound. 

4 Do la Tour XXXII 8291 for Kaletedou; ib. 
XVI 5138 for Aedui of Togirix type; P. Charles 
Robert, Numismatie/uc tie la province de Languedoc: 
periode antique, in Histoire genlrale de Languedoc, 
Vol. XVI, PI. II 10, for monnaics a-la-croix. 



are often described in continental literature and in sale catalogues as quinarii, I know of 
nothing on any of the coins to imply that it was copied from a quinarius. In Britain the silver 
piece is, like pretty well all British coins, in origin a reduced continental denomination. 



Fig. 1 

COIN GROUP FROM BURIAL AT VERULAMIUM 
(No. 9 omitted) 


There are two pieces of evidence to suggest that the British bronze coinage ran in tens. 
For many years it has been on record that in the excavations at Colchester there was found 
sealed a hoard of ten coins of Cunobelinus. 1 I have long been on the look out for evidence 
that this number was not coincidental. It has now come to light, not at Harlow but at the 
pre-Roman cemetery in the vicinity of Verulamium at Prae Wood. Tn one of the burials 
here, there has been found a hoard of ten coins of Rues, all of the type of Mack 190, and 
nearly all from different dies. 2 It looks very much as if this burial offering was intended to 
represent the traditional denarius, composed of ten asses, even though at this time and for a 
long time before the Roman as had been reckoned at sixteen to the denarius. 


1 Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum, 1947, 101, 
140. 

2 Information kindly supplied by Mr. P. E. 
Curnow of the Ancient Monuments Department of 
the Ministry of Public Buildings and Works. The 
ten coins are all of the type of Mack 190; there is 
perhaps one reverse die link. Four coins in good 
condition weigh 0-77, 1-33, 1-55, 1-46 grams. Four 
coins which have clearly lost some weight weigh 
1-76, 1-55, 1-52, 1-36 grams. Two fragmentary 
coins weigh 0-90, TOO grams. Nino of the coins are 
illustrated in this order in Fig. 1. Collectively 
they establish that the obverse legend in front of the 
face reads rvit- and that the reverse legend under 
and in front of the galloping swordsman similarly 
reads r vn. The presence of the terminal pellets. 


which seems certain on some examples, rules out the 
reading of the reverse legend as vn r for Verulamium, 
The distribution of the coins with Rues legends 
(the s is added by Mack 191 alone) is identical with 
that of coins of Tasciovanus (Harlow, Essex; 
Verulamium, Braughing, Herts.; Upper Stondon, 
Biggleswade, Bede.; Creslow, Little Kimble, Bucks.; 
Clove, Oxon.; Floam Dyke, Cambs.; Cirencester, 
Glos.). The total weight of the group of ten coins, 
13-2 grams, is not significant, because of their 
condition, but if the weight of the well-preserved 
coins, which agrees with the weight of other light 
Tasciovanus coins, is taken as T55 grams, this 
represents exactly 200 to the Celtic pound of 309- 1 
grams. I distrust this apparent relationship. 
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Another factor is the well known clay mould from Verulamiuin, presumably for casting the 
blanks of bronze coins, which contained exactly 50 holes. This again suggests a principle 
of tens in the coinage. 

Even if the British silver coin was divisible into ten units, there is some reason to think 
that the Celtic pound was divisible, like the Roman, into twelve ounces ; there is also evidence 
to suggest an alternative division into sixteen ounces. If we take the regular weight of a bronze 
unit as intended to be about 2-5 grams, it will readily be seen that 10 of these go to make an 
ounce of 25-75 grams, related on the basis of division into twelfths, to a Celtic pound of 
309-1 grams. The light weight coins of Cunobelinus, like Mack 245, then fall into the pattern 
of about 12 or 121 to the ounce, while the light weight coins of Tasciovanus, like Mack 175, 
work out at 15 or 16 to the ounce. An alternative explanation of the light coins of Cunobelinus 
is that they were struck at the rate of 10 to the ounce, but an ounce on this occasion based 
on division of the Celtic pound into sixteenths. 

There is inevitably, in such mathematical calculations, an imprecision which leaves much 
room for speculation and adjustment of figures to suit any chosen theory. Nevertheless, the 
principle of 10 units to an ounce Celtic seems to fit well with the now established weight of 
the regular bronze unit of Tasciovanus and Cunobelinus, as well as with the 50 holes in the 
coin moulds. But it does not fit well with the heavy Tasciovanus pieces which, to form an 
easy series with other British coins, should be either heavier or lighter. Although they are 
best treated in relation to other British coins as two-and-a-half units, the original sestertius 
ratio, I suspect it was their relationship to the Roman as that determined their weight. In 
fact, such a denomination was not needed in Britian and the experiment quickly ceased. 

If we may extend the fine of reasoning above to other denominations, it can readily be 
shown that the number of silver coins of Tasciovanus or Cunobelinus struck to the ounce of 
25-75 grams would have been 24 or 25 (though this figure does not derive from the Harlow 
coins). One can, from this, work out a silver to bronze ratio. If the weight of 1 bronze coin is 
the same as 2-5 silver coins, and the probable value of 1 bronze coin is equivalent to 0-1 
silver coins, this indicates a ratio of 25 to 1 for the value of silver to bronze by weight. But 
if, as is probable, the value of bronze coins was no more than conventional and that they were 
essentially tokens, this is a ratio without much meaning. It would, however, account for the 
possibility of wide variations of weight within a denomination, and help over the intractable 
weight of the large Tasciovanus pieces. 

4. This concludes my account of the coins from Harlow'. What started as a simple excava- 
tion report has developed, through three articles, into a research paper. For this a debt is 
due to the West Essex Archaeological Group, especially to the director of the excavations, 
Dr. N. E. France and to Miss B. M. Gobel, for their truly remarkable discoveries. Their finds 
have not only illuminated an important Romano-British site, but have enabled a new classi- 
fication to be proposed for the coins of Tasciovanus and his contemporaries, created a new mint 
and a new- order in the coinage of Cunobelinus and thrown a fresh light on the met rology of pre- 
Roman Britain. At the same time they have added important new coins to the British series. 
I am happy to say that, by the kindness of the Harlow Development Corporation, the 
entire collection is to be housed in the British Museum, vdiere it will be available for further 
study. I also take the opportunity to record my thanks to Professor S. S. Frere and the 
Institutes of Archaeology of London and Oxford Universities for help in cleaning, weighing 
and photographing these important coins. 
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LIST OF COINS FOUND IN EXCAVATIONS 1967-1068 

(g. = grams) (See Hates V and VI). 

Bronze Inscribed — Central District (Catuvellauni and Trinovantes) 

tasciovantts — Verulamium Group 

With Tasciovanus Legend (no. 126 with Dias ) 

119. Mack 170, 2-41 g. 

120. Mack 176, 1-16 g. 

121-3. Mack 175, 1-72, 1-94, 1-69 g. 

124-6. Mack 177, 1-71, 1-71, 2-085 g. 


With Verulamium Legend 

127-8. Mack 172, 2-14, 1-54 g. visit lamio/- 

129. Mack 179, 2-08 g. -/via 

130. Mack I83a, 1-62 g. vero /- 

131. Mack 182, 0-90 g. (half-denomination) veb/- 

With Rues Legend 

132. Mack 191, 2-22 g. ryiis /— 

133. Mack 193, 1-28 g. (half-denomination) -/rvii 

With no Legend 

134. Mack 181, 1-30 g. (half-denomination) — /- 


tasc/ver 
tascio/tascio 
— /tasci 

TASCOV or Dl/Vllt 


cunobelikus — Early Types with Tasciovanus Legend 

135-8. Mack 221, 2-20, 2-84, 2-89, 2-58 g. CVNOBelini/tasc 

139-42. Mack 245, 2-40, 1-80, 1-90, 1-60 g. cvnobh/tasc f (pi, fil) 


cunobellnus — Developed Types with Tasciovanus Legend 

143-50. Mack 242, 2-39, 2-17, 2-26, 2-66, 2-66, 2-76, 
2-76, 2-37 g. 

151-6. Mack 243, 2-42, 2-20, 2-37, 2-45, 1-54, 2-40 g. 
157-8, Mack 246, 2-08, 1-87 g. 

159-67. Mack 244, 2-11, 2-66, 2-41, 2-33, 2-35, 2.18, 

1- 70, 2-25, 2-45 g. 

168-80. Mack 248, 2-30, 2-43, 2-23, 2-50, 2-45, 1-76, 

2- 26, 2-30, 2-46, 1-65, 2-65, 2-95, 2-40 g. 
181-90. Mack 249, 2-42, 2-49, 2-33, 2-48, 2-58, 2-44, 

2-29, 2-00, 2-37, 2-46 g. 


cvnobeuni/tasciovani.f 

cvnobelinvs/tasciiovanii. 

CVNOBEL1NVS HEX/TASC 

cvnob/tasciiov antis 

cvnobelini/tascio 

cvno/tasci 


cttnobelinus — Early Types with Camulodunum Legend 

191. Mack 222, 3-53 g. 

192. Mack 230, 2-49 g. 

193-4. Mack 231, 2-77, 2-86 g. 


caM/cvn 

CAMVLODVNO/- 

CAMV/CVNO 


ccnobelinus — Developed Types with Camulodunum Legend 

195. Mack 250, 2-56 g. Cvno/camv 

196-8. Mack 252, 2-11, 2-28, 2-48 g. cvno/camv 

199-203. Mack 253, 2-46, 2-12, 1-83, 2-25, 2-04 g. CVNo/cam 


DUBNOVELLAUNOS (?) OR UNINSCRIBED 

204. Mack 277, 1-66 g. [dv] /- 

Bronze Uninscribed — South-western District (Durotrioes) 

205. Mack 318, 3-25 g. 

Silver Uninscribed — Northern District (Coritani) 

206. Mack 453, 1-22 g. 



THREE NOTES ON ANCIENT BRITISH COINS 

By D. F. ALLEN 


SILVER MINIMS AGAIN 



Fig. 1 


1. Mr. John Collis’ excavations at Owslebury, Hampshire, have, for the third year r unnin g, 
produced a silver minim. I published the first in BNJ XXXIV (1965) 4-5; it was a coin of 
Tineommius, of a type previously known from only one other specimen, which had been 
misread. I published the second in BNJ XXXVI (1967) 9; it was a new type of Verica. 
I now publish the third, again a new type of Verica, his fifth. The description is as follows: — 

Obverse, vnti in beaded circle. (The die is cracked through the letters and the mark above 
the legend may be an extension of the flaw). 

Reverse. Boar charging right. Fibula above, circle below. 

Weight. 0-374 grams or 5-771 grains. 

The coin corresponds with Verica’s well-known silver type of the normal denomination, 
Mack 115, which also has a boar to right on the reverse. 

The most interesting feature is the fibula above the boar’s back. The pin and the spring 
are clearly shown, as is the bent back, but the catch is off the coin. There is a numismatic 
parallel for a fibula of this kind, as an accompanying ornament, on the gold staters of Criciru 
of the Suessiones, de la Tour XXXII 7941, or Blanchet, Traite des Monnaies Gauloises, fig. 373. 



Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


2. My account of the pre-Roman silver minims of Britain in BNJ XXXIV (1965) 4-7 
included a brief description of the coin found at East Harting, Sussex, in 1938, Mack 316. 
Shortly after its discovery by Mr. W. A. Gilmour, this coin was broken in postage and one 
part was lost. I do not know the fate of the remainder. Before the accident a cast had been 
taken and the electrotype now kept at the British Museum was made later for record from 
that cast. Recently, in going through old papers, I came across a drawing of the coin which 
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was made by Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse before these events. Since it shows details which are not 
at all clear from the electrotype, as reproduced, it is worth while to put Mr. Waterhouse’s 
drawing on record, reduced to the size of the original. [Fig. 2.] 

3. The same account in BNJ failed to take note of another silver minim recorded from a 
nearby provenance, Little Harting, also, I believe, found by Mr. W. A. Gilmour. It was shown 
to me by Mr. A. H. F. Baldwin in June 1947, in circumstances which precluded taking a cast 
or photograph. I did, however, make a quick ink sketch, which I now reproduce reduced. 
The coin was originally 9 mm. in diameter. The weight was 3£ grains, say 0-21 grams. The 
finding of the coin is mentioned in PPS XXIV (1958) 63 and I have referred to this in my 
Origins paper, p. 269. 1 do not think the coin has ever been reproduced, nor do I know where 
it now is. [Fig. 3]. 

If my drawing may be believed, the obverse has a remarkable anticipation of a mediaeval 
sterling. The reverse has what I took to be a trident; but I noted at the time that it could 
be seen as a monogram including e, conceivably ve. The coin obviously belongs to the same 
class as the minims of Verica, of which five types are now on record ; but I would not like, 
without seeing the coin again, to claim it as a sixth Verica type. It may have some resemblance 
to the presumably uninscribed coin, Mack 120, which also has a cross pattern on the obverse ; 
the reverse, however, looks entirely different. 

A BRITISH SILVER COIN IN COPENHAGEN? 

The coin illustrated [Fig. 4] may be of some interest to readers of the BNJ. It has for many 
years been exhibited in the Royal Danish Cabinet at Copenhagen amongst Galli Incerti. In the 
absence of a provenance or other specimens any view must be subjective, but I think it is 
probably a British silver coin of an unpublished type. So many British silver coins of the 
Celtic period are known from only a single specimen that it would be in good company. 

The following is a description : — 

Obverse. Gryphon prancing to left, with erect tail, in double circle of leaves arranged 
in pairs. 

Reverse. Pegasus prancing left, the hind legs standing on a panel containing a legend, 
which is not readable. 

Weight. 0-925 grams, or 14-3 grains. 

The shape, metal and style of the coin are very close to what one would expect on a coin of 
Tasciovanus. A coin of his, Mack 159, which has both a gryphon and a pegasus, as well as 
a double circle, is an obvious and close parallel. The weight, perhaps a fraction light, is near 
enough to the normal in Britain to be acceptable. The only puzzle is the legend. 

Legends in panels are fairly common on British coins, commoner than on the continent, 
and they are normally legible. Although the engraving of the Copenhagen coin is neat and 
clear, I can make no sense of the letters. The symbol on the left appears to be a monogram 
of v with the tail of a reversed k ; it is followed on the right by two cs. It cannot be read 
either way to make an intelligible name. 

The most likely explanation is that the coin is composed of types copied from two Roman 
denarii. The gryphon on the obverse is taken from Sydenham 773, L. Papius, 78-75 bo; the 
pegasus on the reverse, including the panel, is taken from Sydenham 691-2, Q. Titius, 88 bc. 
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Both are reversed. The double circle on the obverse may possibly be suggested by serration. 
If so, we are perhaps wrong in trying to make sense of a blundered reproduction of Q. Titius’ 
name in a panel. The dates of the denarii copied confirm that the coin is likely to belong to 
the second half of the first century bc. 



Fig. 4 Fig. 5 

A QUARTER STATER FROM WORCESTER 

A quarter stater, no. 68, is illustrated by Commander R. P. Mack amongst the types from 
Selsey in his Coinage of Ancient Britain. It is placed there for the very good reason that two 
examples have been recorded from Selsey itself, and hitherto no other find-spots of gold 
specimens have been on record. Nevertheless, there have been two reasons for thinking that 
the coins may well have been Dobunnic. The first is that they are of the same red gold and 
distinctive fabric as regular Dobunnic staters. The second is that the only inscribed Dobunnic 
quarter stater, so far known from a single example, Mack 394, is obviously based on Mack 
68. There has, moreover, been a record of a plated specimen with traces of an obverse type, 
absent on the Selsey specimens, from Mildenhall, Cunetio, Wiltshire, marginally a Dobunnic 
site. 

It is, therefore, gratifying that a specimen of Mack 68, with clear traces of the obverse 
pattern, should now have been found at a good Dobunnic site, namely Worcester. (Fig. 6). 
The coin was dug up in 1967 at 33 Kingston Avenue, Bilford Road, (SO/85645692). It weighs 
1-243 grams. It has been acquired by the Worcester City Museum. I think we may now be 
confident that Mack 68 should be described as a Dobunnic type. 

It is of interest to record, in this context, that in the sale at Sotheby’s on 26th June, 1968, 
of the cabinet of Prince de Ligne, lot 61 was another example of Mack 68, but with a good 
obverse type. It weighed 1-16 grams. This was presumably in the nature of a prototype of 
Mack 68, as we know it from a fair number of examples. It was not of the same red gold, and it 
would not be surprising if lot 61 were the coin which should be grouped with the Selsey 
quarter staters in the place where Mack 68 has hitherto stood. Lot 61 is well illustrated in 
the catalogue. 



A NEW TYPE FOR BEONNA 

By H. E. PAGAN 


Coins carrying the name of a king Beonna have been known since the end of the 18th century. 1 
All are of size and weight intermediate between sceatta and penny and with minor variations 
they carry the same types, on the obverse a cross or circular design surrounded by the legend 
-(-beonna eex, on the reverse a rectangle containing a small cross and surrounded by the 
legend -|-efe. Numismatists assign them to a king of East Anglia reigning in the middle of the 
8th century. 

Five have so far been noted : 

1. Hunterian Sylloge 412 acquired by 1783. Wt. 15-1 gr. 

2. Hunterian Sylloge 413 acquired by 1783. Wt. 15.4 gr. 

3. bma 229 ex Montagu 339 ex Addington ex Bergne 77 ex Murchison 108 ex Dymock 71 
(1858). Wt. 14-9 gr. 

4. Ashmolean Sylloge 57 ex Lockett Executors ex Lockett 408 ex Montagu 340 ex Brice 
ex Maynard (1885) 16. Wt. 16-5 gr. 2 (ill. Fig. 2, left) 

5. bmc 1 purchased from Messrs. Rollin 1886 ex Shepherd 30 (1885). Found near Ipswich. 
Wt. 16-3 gr. 3 

They differ most in the manner in which the name of Beonna is spelled. Some runic letter- 
forms are found in the obverse legend of four out of the five : 


1 . 

-j-BEOnP' 

REX 

2. 

-j-BEOHEA 

REX 

3. 

-fBEnr REn 

4. 

-J-BEOt'lf' 

REX 

5. 

-j-BEOnF 

REX 


It is with some excitement that one contemplates the engraving reproduced below. Here is 
a coin of Beonna that offers both a new type and the full-blooded runic inscription that 
demonstrates the transitional role that Beonna’s coinage fills in numismatic and alphabetic 
history. It requires no great skill in the interpretation of runes to identify BM[*Jwr RMY as 
be(o)nna rex. On the engraving only the lower half of the third letter is shown, but what is 



1 Two were in the collection of Dr. William Hunter 
who died in 1783. 

2 The sale catalogue identifies this as the collec- 
tion of ‘the Rev. J. Maynard, of Orford, Suffolk’. It 
contained a number of Anglo-Saxon coins the 
majority of which were of local provenance. 

3 In their survey of the provenances of the coins 
included in BMC Anglo-Saxon Series ( BNJ XXVTII 
pt. i (1955) pp.26-56) R. H. M. Dolley and Mrs. 


J. S. Martin take the provenance of BMC 1 no 
further back than Rollin. That it is the coin from the 
Shepherd sale of the preceding year seems clear from 
annotated copies of the Shepherd catalogue that 
note the purchaser of lot 30 as ‘Rollin’. It may be 
that this and the Maynard coin were found together ; 
but it is purely fortuitous that they should have first 
appeared in the sale room in the same year, for 
Shepherd had died as long ago as 1874. 
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visible is not incompatible with the complete letter being p, the runic equivalent of 0. The runes 
m (for e) and f (for x) are well-authenticated English runes found on other Anglo-Saxon coins. 
The other runes are familiar from those coins of Beonna already reported. 

As for the types, the obverse pellet is unremarkable, but new for this king; coins 1,2,3, and 4 
have as their obverse type a pellet surrounded by a circle, dotted or plain, and coin 5 has a 
cross. The reverse, however, is without parallel. Perhaps the design is in some way related to 
that on a denier of Pippin, 1 attributed to the mint of Maastricht, not so far from the great 
trading port of Dorestadt, and also found on sceattas struck in the same area; 2 on these coins a 
central pellet is surrounded by four curved lines with ends hooked over to form a design that 
resembles a Catherine-wheel at rest, and the blank spaces left are filled with four groups of 
three pellets. The design on the Beonna coin is more complicated, and it may be that ultimately 
it derives from bird or animal motifs; certainly Beonna’s other reverse type, the central 
rectangle and cross, is descended in line from the traditional vot xx sceatta reverse. It is 
disappointing that no legend accompanies this reverse type and that therefore no light is shed 
on the mysterious inscription +efe on the type already known. 3 

The engraving appears as no. 5 on a plate of Carolingian coins (pi. viii) attached to Benjamin 
Fillon’s Lettres a M. Ch. Dugast-Matifeux sur quelques Monnaies Frangaises inedites (1853). 
Fillon’s name is not one that will be familiar to numismatists in this country, but he occupies 
an important place in the history of the study of the French coinage. His three monographs 
Considerations historiques et artistiques sur les monnaies de France (1850), Lettres a Dugast- 
Matifeux (1853), and Ftudes Numismatiques (1856), his catalogue of the French feudal coins in 
the Rousseau collection, and his major contribution to Poey d’Avant’s Description des 
Monnaies Seigneur idles Frangaises (1853), show an attachment to method and a fidelity to 
general numismatic principles almost unrivalled in his day. He was one of the first French 
numismatists to recognize the extent to which the mediaeval French coinage was composed of 
types immobilises and by the intelligent use of hoard evidence and criteria of style to dis- 
tinguish phases in their issue. It is startling even today to find how in many respects he 
is as sensitive — or more so — to the problems involved as any of his successors in this field. 

Much of this sensitivity he owed to the influence of Joachim Lelewel, the famous author of 
Numismatique du Moyen Age consideree sous le rapport du type, with whom he was on 
affectionate terms and to whom in the preface to the Lettres he pays eloquent tribute. 4 Lelewel 
was in the habit of sending Fillon drawings of coins that passed through his hands or those of 
other numismatists in Belgium (since the 1830’s Lelewel’s adopted home). Among these was 
the drawing of the coin of Beonna, evidently sent to Fillon because Lelewel was unable himself 
to identify it. It is to Lelewel also, one may assume, that Fillon owed such information 
about the coin as he gives. Apparently one example of the type had been found near Dorestadt, 
while a second ‘a 6te rencontre dans le meme pays avec des Carlovingiennes’. 5 It is not clear 
which of the two is portrayed in the drawing Fillon reproduces. No doubt because of this 
association of the type with a Carolingian site and Carolingian coins Fillon concludes that the 


1 Morrison and Grunthal, Carolingian Coinage 
(1967) no. 33 (ill. Fig. 2, centre). 

2 Copenhagen Sylloge, pt.i (1964), ed. Galster, no. 
48 (ill. Fig. 2 .right). 

3 There seem three possibilities: that efe is a 
moneyer’s name; that efe is the name of the mint; 
or that efe is a meaningless conjunction of letters. 

4 Lettres p.ll. Fillon expresses his admiration for 


Lelewel as ‘savant’, as ‘le noble veteran de la 
democratic militanto’ and as ‘le martyr de la cause 
sacreo de la liberte europeenno’. Lelewel had been 
involved in the Polish revolution of 1830 and after 
its suppression had had to take refuge abroad; he 
had since then been a conspicuous figure in Polish 
emigre circles. 

6 Lettres pp. 130-131. 
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coins must be of ‘l’epoque de Charlemagne’ and that ‘leur style annonce la seeonde moitie du 
VUIe siecle’ ; but he is no more successful than Lelewel in identifying their place of issue. 

It remains to discover how the coin (or a drawing of it) came into Lelewel’s hands and what 
happened to it subsequently. By sheer luck both questions can be answered by reference to 
another printed source, much more accessible to an English reader, Stephens’ Runic Monu- 
ments (1868), 1 where the coin and the circumstances of its discovery are described at great 
length and it is again illustrated. Unhappily — and this is why Fillon’s engraving is of such 
importance — the drawing on which Stephens’ engraving is based was extremely inaccurate and 
partly as a result Stephens’ interpretation of the runic legend was so far from correct as to 
obscure wholly its true meaning. In the circumstances it is surprising to find that one English 
numismatist of the day, the celebrated Fr. Daniel Haigh, recognised the coin from Stephens’ 
engraving as East Anglian and, publishing it in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1869, noted its 
resemblance to coins of Beonna. 2 The identification did not satisfy his contemporaries and 
the coin has remained unattributed. It should in fairness be said that Haigh’s interpretation of 
the legend (based on that supplied by Stephens) was evidently wrong. The error other numis- 
matists made was to conclude that Haigh was therefore wholly wrong ; a mistake that Haigh’s 
erratic genius tended to provoke. 

Of the coin (which Stephens places among bracteates carding runic inscriptions) Stephens 
has this to say : 

This silver runic coin weighs 0-75 grammes. Tho not a braeteate, it is perhaps best placed here as it is so 
nearly allied to pieces, like itself, struck from a die. Its particular value consists in its bearing the rune V. It 
was found Nov. 4, 1836, while digging at Wyk or Katwyk, by Duurstede, near Utrecht, the famous emporium 
Dorestatus or Dorestade of the middle age, which the Norman pirates, entering the Rhine from the sea, 
ravaged so often. After a great storm towards the close of the 9th century, the entrance to this place was 
sanded up, but previous to that event it had just been entirely destroyed by the wikings. With this piece 
were taken up several other coins, struck by Pepin, Charlemagne and Louis le Debonnaire; this last king 
dying in 840 fixes very nearly the date of the whole deposit. 

These coins came into the hands of M. Balfoort of Utrecht, who lent the Runic one to Prof, van der Chijs, 
Director of the Coin-cabinet in Leyden, for his examination. 

So much for the coin’s provenance. Stephens goes on to say that ‘years after’ he received from 
Archivary Herbst, Keeper of the Royal Danish Cabinet at Copenhagen, a drawing of the coin 
based on one that Herbst’s predecessor C. J. Thomsen had received from Van der Chijs. 
Presumably Van der Chijs suspected that the coin might be Scandinavian. Stephens at once 
saw that the runes were English, the first major step towards identifying the coin, and in the 
hope that the coin itself or a more faithful drawing of it would provide a clearer reading than 
Herbst’s drawing he wrote to Van der Chijs, but to little effect : 

He gave me all the information in his power, but could not get at the original. M. Balfoort some years ago 
sold all his Carolingian coins, as well as the Runic one, to M. Louis do Coster, one of the Directors of the 
Revue de la Numismatique Beige, at Brussels. Both Prof. v. d. Chijs and myself have written again and 
again to M. de Coster, but have not been fortimate enough to obtain any reply. 

This last paragraph contains the answers to both questions posed earlier. The collection to 
which the coin of Beonna passed was one of great splendour and its owner, Louis de Coster, 

1 Runic Monuments, vol. 2, pp. 563-564, no. 70. 1 the fruits ofhis researches into the fate of De Coster’s 

am indebted to Mr. C. E. Blunt for calling my collection. 

attention to this passage and making available to me 2 NO 1869 p. 192 and pi. V, no. 14. 
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another very distinguished numismatist specializing in the Carolingian series. That it was he 
who showed the coin to Lelewel, a fellow medievalist also living in Brussels, seems beyond 
dispute. Equally clear is that if De Coster acquired the coin it was destroyed by fire with the 
rest of his collection when the University Library at Louvain, to which it was bequeathed, was 
burnt out during the 1914-1918 war. It is conceivable of course that De Coster disposed of the 
coin during his lifetime, but in the absence of evidence to this effect it must be regarded as 
destroyed. Certainly it is not to be found in the national collections at Brussels and the Hague. 

Less easy to decide is whether one coin or two coins were involved. Given that Fillon’s coin 
found ‘avec des Carlovingiennes’ is the coin found at Dorestadt in 1836 and acquired by 
De Coster in whose collection it was seen by Lelewel, should one accept the report of another 
found ‘pres de Dorestadt’ at about the same time? One piece of evidence (which incidentally 
gives some idea of the possible composition of the hoard (?) in which the coin illustrated by 
Stephens was found) could be used to show that the coins involved were two. A list published 
in the Revue Numismatique for 1853 shows that M. Balfoort acquired 110 coins of Carolingian 
date from the Dorestadt site. Of these most (59) were in the name of a king Charles 
(Charlemagne or Charles the Bald) ; 36 were of a king Louis; 5 were of a king Pippin; 6 in the 
name of Lothair ; 2 are described as ‘obols of Aquitaine’ ; and 2 more are simply described as 
Anglo-Saxon. It is tempting to conclude that these last two were the coins of Beonna, if only 
because had they been coins of Offa or another known Anglo-Saxon king they might have 
been described as such. If these are the coins of Beonna, both the specimens referred to by 
Fillon passed into De Coster’s possession ; Lelewel probably saw both ; and both have probably 
perished. 1 



Fig. 2 


Most numismatists would agree with Fillon that these are coins of the second half of the 
8th century. There is room for argument, though, on where they belong in this period. There 
are features of size, of shape, of weight, and of fabric that mark them as not far removed from 

1 Stephens’ statement that the coin he illustrates site-finds, not as coins from hoards, and the principal 
was found with others on Nov. 4, 1836 does not finds are said to have been made in 1838, 1839, and 
entirely square with the details given RN 1853 pp. 1842. 

363-367. Balfoort’s acquisitions are there treated as 
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the time when sceatta gave way to penny and there are features of design and legend that by a 
different route lead the numismatist to assign the coins to the same intermediate position. It is 
important to be clear about what this position is. It is no longer sensible to maintain that 
there was between the issue of the last Southumbrian sceatta and the first issue of the penny 
a period in which coins of an intermediate weight and shape were generally current, for the 
change from sceatta to penny in the main Heptarchic kingdoms was a conscious reform rather 
than a continuing process. The explanation for the hybrid nature of the coins of Beonna must 
lie in the fact that the area where they circulated was one where the effect of reform elsewhere 
was being felt but where the principles of that reform had not yet been applied. To recognize 
this is, however, not of much assistance in dating them. In kingdoms outside the hegemony of 
Off a the change from sceatta to penny is first evident only in the 790 ’s and then not in 
Northumbria and possibly not in Lindsey . Even the post quern date supplied by the date of the 
reform in Mercia and Kent — not earlier than 760 or much later than 770 — is not certain, for 
conceivably the refonn the coins of Beonna reflect may not have been that of Offa or a Kentish 
contemporary but the earlier reform by Pippin. 1 

The most obvious other indication of date is the obverse inscription beonna rex. Who was 
King Beonna ? The general verdict is that he was a king of East Anglia. It is as well to review 
the evidence for this verdict. Genealogies of the East Anglian royal house end with King 
Aelfwald, whose death is recorded by Simeon of Durham’s Historia Regum under 749. Between 
749 and the report in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of King Aethelberht’s execution by Offa in 794 
the only information about the kings of East Anglia that survives is a statement in the 
Historia Regum that on Aelfwald’s death ‘regnum . . Hunbeanna (sic) et Alberht sibi divis- 
erunt’ ; a statement in the chronicle known as Florence of Worcester under 758 that ‘his tempor- 
ibus’ Swithred was king of the East Saxons, Osmund king of the South Saxons, and ‘Beornus’ 
(sic) king of the East Angles ; and a note in the lists of kings attached as appendix to Florence 
of Worcester that ‘regnante . . . Merciorum rege Offa’ ‘Beoma’(sic) was king in East Anglia. 
In her English Historical Documents 2 Professor Whitelock redivides Simeon’s annal to 
partition the East Anglian kingdom between three kings, Hun, Beanna, and Alberht, which 
helps to establish the name of the king in question as Beonna or Beanna rather than Beorn and 
so to identify the issuer of these coins as that king. This redivision of the annal is influenced of 
course by the existence of these coins, so the argument is circular ; but for all that the identi- 
fication seems not unreasonable, and the difficulty of placing the coins among the issues of 
another Heptarchic kingdom lends it fairly decisive support. The late Dr. G. C. Brooke was 
inclined to consider them Northumbrian, 3 but he had made an attribution to East Anglia 
unnecessarily difficult for himself by attributing two coins certainly of Aethelberht of East 
Anglia (d. 794) to Aethelberht II of Kent (748-762), and in fact the detailed account of 8th 
century Northumbrian history preserved in the Historia Regum and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
not merely mentions no king Beonna but has no gap into which a king Beonna might fit. 

Once attributed to East Anglia it is not difficult to find additional reasons why they should 
be so attributed. Fortunately they fit the context contemplated for them rather well. One was 
found ‘near Ipswich’ and another can be traced to the collection of a clergyman at Orford on 
the Suffolk coast 20 miles east of Ipswich. To the sceatta coinage of East Anglia belong the 

1 The chronology of these reforms is difficult to as assumed here, 
establish. Dr. D. M. Metcalf ( Hamburger Beitrage 2 English Historical Documents p. 240. 

zur Numismatik Heft 20 (1966) pp. 380-384) places 3 English Coins (1932) p. 11. 

the introduction of the penny in the decade 760-770 
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interesting group of sceattas that carry on their obverse the inscription epa in runes beside a 
bust and on their reverse a variant of the vot xx design by no means dissimilar to Beonna’s efe 
reverse. In the penny coinage issued at an East Anglian mint for Aethelberht (d. 794) and for 
Offa (794-796) both the mixture of runic and Roman lettering and the arrangement of the 
obverse design round central pellets enclosed in circle or square recur; 1 on a coin of the 
moneyer Hun(la?)c that has on its obverse a design centring on a pellet and on its reverse a 
design centring on a pellet within a dotted circle, the Catherine-wheel type of construction also 
occurs. 

The coins have still to be given a date. Because Beonna is last mentioned in 758 it might 
seem safer to place them as early in the post-sceafta series as possible by dating them ca. 760 ; 
to date them any earlier would place them before the effects of any reform could have been felt 
in East Anglia. However, although Aethelberht must be assigned a reign of a certain length 
before 794 to account for the significance attached by contemporaries to his execution, there 
is no reason to suppose that Beonna’s reign was a short one. That he is mentioned as king so 
early in Offa’s reign as 758 need not imply that his reign only just overlapped with that of 
Offa ; the chronicler is simply concerned to show who reigned in England at the time of Offa’s 
accession. It would be possible to extend Beonna’s reign well into the 770’s or even into the 
780’s, and to date the coins provisionally ca . 770 seems a reasonable step to take, since it 
would make the point that the coins are not necessarily coins of the 760’s (as has always been 
assumed) without divorcing them wholly from that context. 


Postsckipt: A footnote to p. 124 of J. Y. Akerman’s Numismatic Manual (1832) reads: 
“Only two (coins of Beonna) were known a short time since, and they were in the 
Hunterian collection; but I am informed by Mr. Till of Great Russell-Street, that a very 
fine one, found at Ipswich, has lately passed through his hands”. Presumably the coin 
involved was BMC 1. 


1 C. E. Blunt, The Coinage of Offa, in Anglo-Saxon Coins, ed. R. H. M. Dolley> PP. 49-50 and nos. 108-115. 



NOTES ON THE INTERMEDIATE SMALL CROSS AND 
TRANSITIONAL CRUX TYPES OF ETHELRED II 

By IAN STEWART 


Three papers 1 published in this Journal a few years ago dealt with the typological experi- 
mentation which took place at the end of the Crux issue of Ethelred II in the 990’s. It was 
shown that a few dies of Small Cross type were made about this time and also that a number 
of variations were introduced in the Crux type itself. The purpose of this note is to comment 
on the links between the Crux type proper and the dies of these two experimental groups, 
which are known as Intermediate Small Cross and Transitional Crux, and in particular on 
the nature of the Crux reverse dies which were combined with obverses of the two groups. 



Figs. 1-5 


Obverse dies of the Intermediate Small Cross (ISC) type differ from Crux in having a 
diadem with two ties at the back of the head, but no sceptre. The lettering is small and neat, 
and is from the same fount as was used for some of the earlier dies of the Long Cross issue. 
Its use on dies of Crux type is not unknown. Mr. Lyon has kindly allowed me to illustrate 
a Wilton penny of the Crux type (fig. 1) on which the obverse inscription is largely composed 


1 R. H. M. Dotley and F. Elmore Jones ‘An 
Intermediate Small Cross issue of Aethelraed II 
and some lato varieties of the Crux typo’, BNJ 
xxviii (1956), 75-87; Dolley, ‘Some further remarks 
on the Transitional Crux issue of Aethelraed II’, 
xxix (1960), 259-64; Dolley and V. J. Butler 
(Mrs. Smart), ‘Some “Northern” variants, etc., of 
the Crux issue of Aethelraed II’, xxx (1962), 217-20. 
More recently new varieties of these groups have 


been published in Sylloge volumes of the material 
at Edinburgh and Copenhagen, and by Dolley, 
Mrs. L. Lundstrom and Miss G. van der Moer in 
‘A preliminary account of the Anglo-Saxon element 
in the 1966 find from Tingstade parish on Gotland’, 
BNJ xxxvi (1967), 62—80. I am most grateful to 
Mr. Dolley for allowing me to see proofs of this 
report before publication, and for many useful 
comments on the present paper. 




of letters from the ISC fount ; it does not, however, include the most characteristic epigraphies! 
feature of ISC obverses, which is that the tail of h in Angbr(-um) and the contraction mark 
across it are detached from the upper loop of the letter and appear as a separate letter x. 
Examples of ISC lettering on reverse dies of Crux type are discussed below. 

The ISC type is known only of eight mints, all in the south and west, Barnstaple, 
Gloucester, Ilchester, Malmesbury, Oxford, Wilton, Winchcombe and Worcester. Mules of 
ISC obverses and Crux reverses, which comprise Hildebrand’s type Cb, are less rare; their 
mints are Exeter, Hereford, Ilchester, London, Oxford, Southampton, Stamford, Wareham, 
Wilton and Winchester. It is also possible that ISC and Cb coins were struck at York. As 
can be seen, only three mints are known certainly to have struck both the true ISC type 
and the Cb mules, Ilchester, Oxford and Wilton. The two latter mints belong basically to 
the ISC grouping, only one of the three ISC moneyers at each being known for the mule 
type; the Oxford Cb, of Wulfwine , is from the same obverse die as his true ISC coin. It 
appears that ISC dies were distributed quite widely, but that orders for the withdraw'al of 
the type w'ere given almost immediately. Some mints (including the smaller and more remote) 
had already issued ISC coins, but at others the Small Cross reverses were probably never 
used. The obverses, however, w'ere used up in combination with Crux reverses, most ex- 
tensively at Winchester where no less than eight moneyers struck the Cb mules; the ISC 
dies ■were probably made there. 

Certain late varieties of the Crux type, which in their curly headed portrait, look forward 
to the Long Cross type that succeeded it, have been labelled Transitional Crux {TO). The 
mbits of the four obverse varieties distinguished by Mr. Holley are as follows: 


A. 

No sceptre 

No diadem 

Bath, Dorchester, Exeter, Wareham, Winchester 

B. 

No sceptre 

Diadem 

Chichester, Shaftesbury 1 

C. 

Sceptre 

No diadem 

Oxford, Wallingford 

D. 

Scoptro 

Diadem 

Aylesbury, Buckingham, Dorchester, Totnes 


Again the pattern is basically a south-w'estern one, and except for A the coverage is very 
sparse. All except. B include pairs or a group of adjacent mints. 

A feature considered by Mr. Dolley essential to TC reverses is an omega between m 0 
instead of the normal M - o. This has enabled him to define certain coins, of Winchester and 
Hereford, which fall under Hildebrand’s classification of Cb, as mules between ISC obverses 
and TC reverses. In that they lack the omega, Mr. Dolley has regarded the Exeter and 
Shaftesbury coins of vars. A and B, the Wallingford and one of the Oxford C’s, and all the 
D’s except that of Dorchester as mules with reverses of the normal Crux issue. 

The relationships of the ISC and TC coins with each other and with the Cmx issue as a 
whole are further demonstrated by the existence of coins which I believe to have been struck 
from makeshift reverse dies of Crux type, produced at the time of the withdraw'al of the 
ISC type in order to be paired w'ith serviceable or unused ISC obverses. It may be that 
normal Crux reverse dies were no longer being made, since the reverses of Cb coins often 
appear to have been struck from old or worn dies ; on the other hand , since three Winchester 
moneyers mule TC reverses with ISC obverses, and the only occurrence of either variety 
at Hereford is in the form of a similar mule, TC reverses may have been being made at this 
stage. 

1 In the Tingstade list this coin is described as shows the two ties of a diadem behind the head; 
without sceptre or diadem, but the illustration it would therefore be of var. B and not var. A. 


C 
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The first, of four such makeshift reverses belongs to God wine of Winchester. There is an 
obvious difference between the reverse dies of his two Cb coins (from the same obverse die) 
illustrated as figs. 2 and 3. The lettering and initial cross on the reverse of fig. 3 1 are of the 
same small, neat variety as on the obverse, and are of the style proper to the ISC type; so 
is the inner circle, which because of the smaller lettering is of greater diameter than on normal 
Crux dies. The letters crvx in the angles of the cross differ from, and are larger than, those 
on ordinary reverse dies of the Crux type. Whereas the centre of the voided cross on Crux 
dies is usually open, with a small (compass) point in the middle, on this coin there is a blob 
which can be seen to end as if in a small bar across at least three of the limbs of the cross. 
All these features in combination indicate that the die was first made with the Small Cross 
type, but was altered to the Crux type when the ISC issue was revoked. This coin may explain 
why we have no true ISC coins of the mint where the dies for the type were made. 

The second case concerns a die of Aelfstan of Totnes, a mint of which no ISC or Cb coins 
are recorded. Of this moneyer, beside his normal Crux coins, there exist (i) a characteristic 
TC coin of var. D, (ii) a coin from a normal Crux obverse and a reverse of Crux type but 
with ISC characteristics, 2 and (iii) a coin from the TC obverse of (i) and the abnormal Crux 
reverse of (ii). Although I have not examined either (ii) or (iii), illustrations suggest that 
the reverse die is comparable to Godwine’s at Winchester. The lettering is from the ISC 
fount; the inner circle is thinly drawn and of large diameter; the letters crvx are large and 
irregular; and there is a distortion on the middle of the cross (slightly left of centre), which 
could be a partially obliterated small cross. 

When Mr. Dolley wrote on the TC type in 1959, he knew of no true coin of his variety D. 
The Totnes coin, however, is undoubtedly such, having the omega between M O on the reverse; 
the same is true of the new Dorchester coin from Tingstade. The mints other than Totnes of 
which he listed TC var. D / normal Crux mules are Aylesbury and Buckingham. It is true that 
both the coins in question read m~o, but the reverse dies look to me to be homogeneous 
with their obverses. Their lettering differs substantially from that normal in the Crux issue; 
it is rather taller and closely resembles, in fact, a fount used on a good number of Long Cross 
coins. Its most obvious characteristic is the letter a: on Crux and ISC dies this is unbarred 
(like an inverted v), but on TC dies it has a top bar and sometimes a central bar as well 
(e.g. on the Bath reverse, and on both dies at Chichester). The letter s is markedly angular, 
with top and bottom horizontal, like a reversed z; r has a bow reaching near the foot of the 
upright (nearly a d), with the tail appended from it; m is broader than on normal Crux 
dies, and has a more marked central v. Most of the reverses with this style of lettering do 
also have MHO ; but some do not — those of Aylesbury and Buckingham, and that of Shaftes- 
bury from Tingstade. Rather than classify them as mules, it would I feel be preferable to 
regard the omega as not an invariable, though the most obvious, criterion of TC reverses. 
Since m _ o is normal in the Crux issue and m^o in earlier Long Cross 3 these TC dies with 
M — 0 may be among the earlier of the group. 

1 Writer’s collection; a die-duplicate is Copen- 
hagen Sylloge no. 1398. Pig. 2 is from a coin in 
the British Museum (illustrated as fig. lc by Dolley 
and Elmore Jones in a preliminary note on the 
ISC type in Num. Circ.. 1956, 5-8). I am indebted 
to the Keeper for permission to illustrate this coin, 
and figs. 4 and 5, and for the provision of casts. 

2 I am grateful to Mr. Lyon for drawing my 


attention to this coin, Copenhagen 1253; no. (i) is 
Cop. 1254 and no. (iii) in Stockholm, BNJ xxix, 
262, fig. 5. 

3 On the evidence of the Guildford mint Mr. 
Dolley has suggested that of the two forms normal 
in Long Cross MHO is earlier than M c O (Com- 
mentationes dc nummis, I, Stockholm 1961, p. 159). 



Certainly there are some coins with TC obverses which are mules. One is the Totnes coin 
(iii), with its makeshift Crux reverse. Another is the Oxford penny of Godinc in the British 
Museum, the reverse of wliich is from the same die as an ordinary Crux coin and the obverse 
from the same die as the true TC Oxford penny of Aelfwine. 1 The lettering on the reverses 
of the Exeter coin of Badri c and the Wallingford of Alfwold, both with unbarred a and 
narrow m, indicates that these too are mules. 

The third and fourth makeshift reverse dies belong to Cb coins of Exeter. One bears the 
inscription evrhiedm _ oeaye (fig. 4 ) . The letters are roughly formed, the thud of the mint name 
being merely two diagonals which failed to cross, so making y instead of x. There are a number 
of Byr- moneyers at Exeter, but none (such as Byrhtred) whose name would appear to have 
given rise to the blundered version on this coin. 2 Its obverse is of the normal ISC type, and 
features also on another Cb coin of Exeter, by the moneyer Wynsige, which has its reverse 
from an ordinary, though old and rusty, Crux die (fig. 5). There is a long thin crack on the 
obverse before the face, and from the state of this Wynsige's seems to be the later of the 
two strikings; though the blundered reverse may therefore have been made locally when 
regular Crux reverses were no longer available to be paired with a still usable ISC obverse, 
at a later stage an old die seems to have been brought back into use by Wynsige. Since this 
paper was written, I have seen two Exeter Cb coins of Edric, known as a TC moneyer but 
hitherto unpublished for this type (figs. 6 and 7, see p. 24). I am most grateful to their owner, 
Mr. P. Brettell, for allowing me to record them here, particularly since one of them provides 
yet another instance of a makeshift Crux reverse die being coupled with an ISC obverse. In 
this case the die-cutter has put the letters cnvx in retrograde (fig. 7). 

Conversion of dies of superseded type to the current type is a most unusual occurrence 
in late Anglo-Saxon coinage, and does not appear to have been recorded previously for the 
reverse. The only case of an Ethclrcd obverse type so altered is a Rochester First Hand 
die which had a sceptre added to make it conform to the design of Second Hand. 3 It is un- 
certain whether the two main varieties of the Hand type constitute separate substantive 
issues, and for undoubted examples of dies altered from one main renovatio type to the next 
we have to wait until the Norman period. Brooke noted an obverse of the Bonnet type with 
pillars added to give it the appearance of the succeeding Canopy type, and another with 
the Canopy type altered to look like Two Sceptres which followed; each of these altered dies 
was used with a reverse proper to the new issue which it had been adapted to resemble. 4 

It is in a way curious that if ISC reverse dies of Ethelred II were altered to Crux, the 
obverses were not similarly converted to that type by the very simple addition of a sceptre. 
The reason may be that at this period mules between an obverse of an earlier and a reverse 
of the current type do not appear to have been illegal ; or that the sceptre was not deemed 
essential to the type in the later stages of the Crux issue, being omitted in two of the varieties 
(A and B) of the TC group. 

There is, however, one ISC obverse die wliich has a sceptre, used with an ISC reverse of 
Arncytel of York. Mr. Dolley and Mrs. Smart have argued that this is an English coin, a 
unique variant of the ISC type and its only occurrence at York. They have shown that the 
dies are part of an extensive chain involving both authentic English and barbarous or 

1 Normal Crux, Hildebrand 3251 ; TO/normal (Crux). 

Crux mule, BN.J xxviii, p. 84, figure; Aelfwine 3 J. D. Brand, ‘A link between the First and 
TC from same obv. die, BNJ xxxvi, pi. ix, 26. Second “Hand” types of Aethelred II’, A r «m. Ciro., 

2 Cf. E for B also on corns of * Eyrhsigo ’ of 1965 Sept. 

Wareham, Copenhagen 1299 (Cb) and Hild. 3955 * BMC Norman Kings, I, xxxvii-ix. 



imitative dies. 1 The former include two ISC obverses (one the sceptred variety, the other 
normal), Arncytel’s ISC reverse, and two English Crux reverses of Oban and Oscetl of York. 
The latter, which are presumably Scandinavian, include three Crux obverses of fair style, 
and a number of reverses, more or less blundered, of both the Crux and ISC types. There 
seems little doubt that official dies weie taken from York to Scandinavia and there used 
in combination with imitative dies. It is a problem to determine whether coins from a 
combination of two of the English dies, such as a Cb of Oscetl, were struck before or after 
they were removed from York. Arncytel’s ISC coin comes into this category; one specimen 
is in Stockholm, another in Copenhagen, no. 222 in the Sylloge, with the note ‘ Crux/Inter - 
mediate Small Cross mule — Scandinavian’. The obverse die is also combined with a blundered 
Crux reverse and it seems to me quite likely that the sceptre was added by a Scandinavian 
moneyer to bring it into line with the normal sceptred obverses of the Crux type familiar 
there. Both the Arncytel strikings and the 1 Crux ’ coin suggest that the obverse die was 
already old and rusty. 

The most copied of Ethelred’s types in Scandinavia were Long Cross and Small Cross ; 
there are also a good few Crux imitations, the first type to be reproduced abroad, but not 
many of Helmet which came between Long Cross and Last Small Cross. It is interesting to 
note that ISC as a prototype had an influence proportionately much greater than the tiny 
size of the issue. A number of ISC (and Cb) coins reached Scandinavia — and Cb coins, each 
unique of its kind, even found their way to Norse islands of Argyll and Orkney. 2 A Danish 
hoard from Kelstrup contained an ISC coin by Leofwine of Wilton: 3 4 this coin, or a die- 
duplicate of it, probably served as the model for a quite legible imitative Small Cross reverse 
reading leofpive mo pilt, which die-links into a chain of exotic copies mostly of Long Cross 
typed Leofwine, though one of the very few English moneyers to have struck the Intermediate 
Small Gross type, is not known for Last Small Cross when the mint was closed, and his only sub- 
stantive type was Long Cross. It is, therefore, worth considering, with regard to the date 
of groups of imitations in which reverse dies of Small Cross type appear, whether they may 
have been copied from the Intermediate Small Cross type before 1000 rather than from the 
Last Small Cross after 1010. This is particularly true when they link with dies of Crux type, 
as with the ‘CruxjSmall Cross’ mules (Hildebrand type Ab) which derived from the removal 
of dies from York and are amongst the earliest Swedish copies of English coins. 

Since much new material of the ISC and TC types has come to notice since they were 
first identified, it seems worth while to collate the references and bring up to date the table 
of known mints and moneyers; to judge from the Tingstade hoard, new material will no 
doubt increase the number of entries further. There are now twenty-four mints and fifty-one 
moneyers involved, against sixteen and thirty-eight respectively listed twelve years ago. 5 
It is, however, likely that where a particular moneyer’s name appears at two or more mints 
in the same region it may denote the same man. Thus Hunewine occurs on a Cb of Exeter 
and on the only recorded coin of Ilchester of the same type which appears from illustrations 
to be from the same obverse die; this name is only elsewhere known under Ethelred II at 

1 BNJ xxx, pi. xviii. 6 As later noted by Dolley, the table on p. 86 

2 Inchkenneth, Edinburgh 664; Hurray, Ed. 663. of BNJ xxviii has the entries under columns 

3 Copenhagen 1312. (a) and (c) of TC transposed. Note also the Wilton 

4 Stewart, ‘Style in Early Medieval Coinage’, Cb (pi. iv, 16) is omitted; and on pp. 80-1 the 

NO I960, 269-89; cf. Hildebrand 4001, type Af illustration nos. are in error (London, Byrhtmaer 
(i.e. Lony CrosslSmall Cross), an imitation with is pi. iv, 24; Oxford, Wulfwine pi. iv, 25 and 

the same reading. Wareham, Byrlisige unillustrated). 



Totnes and Watchet and under C'nut at Axbridge and Lydford , also in the south-west, and at 
all four mints it may refer to the same moneyer. 1 
References used in the following table are: 

H. Hildebrand, Anglosaehsiska Mynt, 1881. 

A. BNJ xxviii (paper by Dolley and Elmore Jones on ISC type). 

B. BNJ xxix (paper by Dolley on TO type). 

T. Tingstade hoard ( BNJ xxxvi). 

Cop. Copenhagen Sylloge. 

Ed. Edinburgh Sylloge. 

In the Cb column, coins of Hereford and Winchester with mOo are noted as mules with 
TC reverses. In the TC column, entries are prefixed by the type variety (A - D), and where 
the reverse reading is m _ o, rather than Mfio, it is noted; as discussed above, some with 
M'O are or may be mules with normal Crux reverses. Where several specimens are known 
of a particular variety, not all are necessarily listed. Die links and identities are recorded 
where noted, but a systematic search has not been made. 

• 

Intermediate Small CrossjCrux Transitional 


Mint 

Moneyer 

Small Cross 

Mules (Cb) 

Crux (A-D) 

Ayt.esburv 

Leofstan 



D: H. 2 (m - o) 

Baekstaple 

Byrhsigo 

H. 17 (A. pi. iv. 

18) 


Bath 

Aetholrie 



A: Visby (B. p. 259, fig. 
1 ) ; City Museum, Bath, 
same dies 

BUCKINGHAM 

Sibwino 



D: Cop. 37 (B. p. 261, 
fig. 3, two) 

Chichester 

Eadnoth 



B: BM (A. pi. iv, 27); 
H. H. King (BNJ 
xxviii, pi. ii, 6) same 
dies 

Dorchester 

Wulfnotli 



A: Lund (A. p. 85); 
D: T. pi. Lx, 25 

Exeter 

Aelfric 

Byrlistan 

Edric 

Hunewine 


H. 456 

H, 491 ; T. same dies 
Two coins in P. 
Brettel coll., 

one with make- 
shift rev. (crvx 
retrograde), figs, 

6 and 7 below 

H. 546 (A. pi. iv, 
15), obv. ? = 

A: Cop. 174 (A. p. 81. 
fig 4, *t~0) 


Ilchester 

1 Hunowine may havo moved from ono mint to Crux and Cb; Watchot, Long Croat, Helmet, and 
the next over a period of years. Hia types are: Last Small Cross; Cnut, Qtialrefoil, Watchot, 
Totnes, Second Hand and Crux; Exeter and Ilchester Axbridge, Exeter and Lydford ; and Helmet, Lydford. 
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Mint 

Moneyer 

Intermediate 
Small Cross 

Small CrossjCrux 
Mules (Cb) 

Transitional 

Crux (A-D) 

Exeter (Cont.) 

Wynsige 

Uncertain 


BM (fig. 5 above, 
p. 16), samoobv. 
die as next 

BM (fig. 4 above, 
p. 16); H. 52S ; 
samo obv. as 
Wynsige 


Gloucester 

Godwins 

H. 1100 (A. pi. iv, 
19) ; T. same dies 



Hereford 

Byrhstan 


H. 1334 (A. pi. iv, 
23); Cop. 429, 
samesdies. Mule 
with TC rev. 
(lino) 

• 

Ilchester 

Hunewino 

Loofsige 

H. 1036 (A. pi. iv, 
20) 

T. pi. ix, 28, obv. 

? = Exoter 


London 

Byrhtmaor 

Goda 

Godwins 

Leofric 


H. 2280 (A. pi. iv, 
24) ; T. same rev. 
die 

Ed. 663 

Lund (A. p. 85) 

T. pi. ix, 29; F. 
Elmore Jones 
and Lummelun- 
da hoard, from 
another rev. 


Malmesbury 

Ealdred 

Leofget 

H. 3081 

H. 3087 (A. pi. iv, 
21) 



Oxford 

Aelfwine 

Aethelmaer 

Godinc 

Wulfwine 

Stockholm (A. p. 
85) 

Cop. 1040 

Stockholm (A. p. 
85), same obv. 
as Cb coin 

BM (A. pi. iv, 
25), samo obv. 
as ISC coin 

C; Stockholm (A. p. 85) 
(cf. II. 3211); T. pi. ix, 
20 same dies. Samo 
obv. as Godinc 

C; BM (A. p. 84 fig. ), 
same obv. as Aelfwine, 
rev. normal Crux (m” 0 ) 

Shaftesbury 

Wulfric 



B: T. pi. ix, 27 (M~o) 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Godinan 


T. pi. ix, 30 




Mint 

Moneyer 

Intermediate 
Small Cross 

Small Cross/Crux 
Mules (05) 

Transitional 

Crux (A-D) 

Stamford 

Swartgar 


Ed. 664 


Totnes 

Aelfstan 



D: Cop. 1254; Stockholm 


(B. p. 262, fig. 5), same 
obv., rev. makeshift 
Crux (M“0) 


WALLINGFORD 

Alfwold 


C: Stockholm (B. p. 260, 
fig. 2), a mule (m _ o)? 

VVareham 

Aolfsige 

Byrhsige 


A: H. 3947 (A. pi. iv, 28) 

Stockholm (A. p. 

81); Cop. 1299 

VVit.TOX 

Loofwine 

Cop. 1312 



Saewine 

Wulfgar 

Cop. 1315; H. 4008; 
BM (A. pi. iv, 
10), and othors, 
same dies 

Lund (A.pl.iv, 13); 
H. 4021-2. 

H. 4015 (A. pi. iv, 

16) 

VVlKCHCOMBE 

Aolfgar 

H. 4035 (A. pi. iv, 
22) 


Winchester 

Aelfsige 


Cop. 1330; H. 


4054-5 

Aelfwold Cop. 1346; H. 

4098; BM 

Aethelgar H . 407 0 ; Cop .1337 

(mule with TC 
rev., MflO) 

Byrhsige H. 4148; BM A: H. 4146 (A. pi. iv, 29) 

Byrhtmaer Cop. 1368; H. 4158 A; II. 4159; F. Elmore 

Jones 

Byrhtnoth A: BM (A. pi. iv, 30); 

H. 4168 

ByrhtwoUl H. 4177 (mule with 

TC rev., Mfio) 

Godeman H. 4223 (mule with 

TC rev., MflO) 

Godwine H. 4241 ; BMC 365 

(fig. 2 above, p. 

16) ; T.j Cop. 

1398 same dies 
as Stewart (fig. 

3 above, p. 16), 
with rov. appar- 
ently altered 
from ISC 

H. 4278 (A. pi. i v, 

17) ; T, different 
dies 


Leofwold 
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Mint 

Moneyer 

Intermediate 
Small Cross 

Small Cross/Crux 

Mules (Cb) 

Transitional 
Crux {A-D) 

WlK CHESTER 

(cont.) 

Toca 

Wunstan 


Cop. 1434; H. 4326; 

BM 

BMC 366 (pi. xvi, 

12) 


Worcester 

Goda 

Stockholm (A. p. 
80) 



York ( ?) 

Amcytel 

Cop. 222; H. 010, 
same dies. Scep- 
tre on obv., per- 
haps struck in 
Scandinavia 




Oscetl Cop. 282, perhaps 

struck in Scan- 
dinavia 



Figs. 6-7 


Coins of type Cb by the moneyer Edrie of Exeter, see p. 19 above. 



A PARCEL OF LATE ELEVENTH-CENTURY 
HIBERNO-NORSE COINS FOUND IN NORTHERN ITALY 

By MICHAEL DOLLEY and S. N. LANE 

In June, 1968, one of the writers (SNL) noted what was an obviously integrated series of 
coins in the Hiberno-Norse trays of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen. The parcel 
consisted of ten eleventh-century coins of Phases IY and V according to the classification 
proposed in the recent 8CBI fascicle devoted to the Hiberno-Norse coins in the British 
Museum. 1 Reference back to the register (Bytteprotokol) for the financial year 1889/90 
establishes that the coins were purchased in 1889 from the well-known Frankfurt coin-dealer 
Adolf Hess. They were sold as nordisJce (‘Nordic’) but in the register this is followed in paren- 
theses by the queried refinement norske (‘Norwegian’). At some subsequent date the descrip- 
tion irske (‘Irish’) was written in above the latter term, and with this identification there can 
be no quarrel. The dating originally proposed (fra det 10-11 Aarh. = from the lOth-llth 
centuries) also is capable of being narrowed, there being little doubt that all the coins belong 
to the third quarter of the eleventh century. Last but not least the coins are described in the 
register as having been fundne i Nord-Italien (found in North Italy), a provenance which 
we do not see any reason to call in question. 

Already there is believed to have been a Hiberno-Norse element in an eleventh-century 
coin-hoard from Rome itself, 2 and a single-find of a coin of ‘Dunbrody’ type (Phase III) is 
on record from the excavations below St. Peter’s. 3 Certainly a North Italian hoard with 
Hiberno-Norse coins comes as no surprise to those familiar with the pattern of finding of 
Anglo-Saxon coins astride the traditional pilgrim routes to Rome. There is literary evidence 
in plenty, too, for intercourse between Ireland and Rome in the period to which the coins 
under discussion belong. As Professor Gwynn has recently put it: — 

‘. . . . pilgrimages are noted in the Irish annals under the years 1030 (king of Ailech), 1034 
(Olaf of Dublin), 1042 (Ua Domnaill), 1051 (king of Gailenga in Meath) and 1064 (Donnchad, 
king of Munster). This series of royal pilgrimages ends abruptly in this year; the conquest 
of England by the Normans and the political difficulties in which Gregory VII became in- 
volved during his conflict with Henry IV are both possible causes of interruption. But we 
shall see that contacts between Ireland and Rome became increasingly close in the next 
forty or fifty years.’ 4 

At this point, however, it is necessary to consider the exact composition of the parcel acquired 
from Hess. 

The coins may be listed as follows: — 

PHASE IV 

(a) With left-facing portrait and modified ‘ long-cross' reverse 

(1) As Roth 5 154 0-63 g. (9-7 gr.) [PI. XXI, 1] 

(b) With right-facing portrait and modified ‘long-cross' reverse 

(2) Roth 137 (actual coin) 0-49 g. (7-6 gr.) [PI. XXI, 2] 

1 R. H. M. Dolley, The Hiberno-Norse Coins in 4 A. Gwynn, The Twelfth Century Reform (Dublin, 

the British Museum, London, 1966. 1968), pp. 1 & 2 (= vol. II, fasc. i of P. J. Corish 

2 Op. c it., p. 129 citing Irish Ecclesiastical Record, ed., A History of Irish Catholicism). 

6th series, lvii (1941), pp. 213-232. 5 B. Roth, ‘The Coins of the Danish Kings of 

3 Ibid, citing C. Serafini in Esplorazioni sotto la Ireland: Hibemo-Danish Series’, BNJ, VI (1909), 

Confessions di San Pietro (Vatican City, 1951), p. 252. pp. 55-146. 
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PHASE V 


(a) With left-facing portrait and 'bow-cross' reverse 


(3) 

Roth 231 (actual coin) 

0-68 g. (10-5 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(4) 

As Roth 230 

0-62 g. (9-6 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(5) 

Roth 230 var. 

0-68 g. (10-5 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(b) With front-facing portrait and modified 'long-cross' reverse 


(6) 

As Roth 145 

0-50 g. (7-7 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(7) 

Roth 168 (actual coin) 

0-49 g. (7-6 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(8) 

As Roth 146 

0-54 g. (8-3 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(9) 

Roth 216/146? 

0-65 g. (10-0 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 

(c) With front-facing portrait and voided cross 

moline reverse 


(10) 

As Roth 232 

0-65 g. (10-0 gr.) 

[PI. XXI, 


What emerges at once is that this parcel is critical for our understanding of the precise 
shading off of Phase IV into Phase V, and it should be noted that this is the first hoard to 
straddle the two series. Also remarkable is that so many of the coins are unrepresented in 
the English National Collection. Indeed, it is only no. 2 that finds any sort of parallel there 
(cf. SCBI BM H/N 146), and the position as regards the Royal Irish Academy’s cabinet in 
the National Museum is only less unsatisfactory with nos. 3, 5, 9 and 10 corresponding more 
or less closely to O’Sullivan 40, 39, 46 and 49 respectively. 1 On the other hand, there are 
numerous affinities, including the die-identities, with coins now in the Ulster Museum (ex 
Carlyon-Britton) and the Royal Coin Cabinet in Copenhagen (ex Bruun), and we have a 
strong suspicion that the two collectors concerned were fortunate enough to be able to pur- 
chase, perhaps again from Hess, other coins from the North Italian hoard in question. Cer- 
tainly we would be reluctant to assume too readily that the ten coins purchased in 1889 
represented the whole of the find. It does seem to us unlikely, though, that Anglo-Saxon 
coins were present in the same hoard. On the one hand a selection at least would almost 
inevitably have been offered to and purchased by the Royal Danish Coin Cabinet, and on the 
other they would have supplied a rather more precise indication of the date of the Irish 
pieces than that which found its 'way into the Copenhagen register. 

A consequence of the new evidence is that it is now possible to establish with confidence 
the place of O’Sullivan 45, 46, 48 and 49 within Phase V, and the generally ‘late’ dating 
proposed in the SCBI by one of the authors (MD) must be abandoned. As remarked there 
(p. 104) the obverse type is absent from the Kirk Michael, Glendalough and Dunamase 
finds, but this is, it now appears, because it is earlier and not later. How, then, should it now 
be dated? The reverse types are suggestive in this context. O’Sullivan 45 incontrovertibly 
goes back to an English prototype to be dated a year or so before 1060, and O’Sullivan 46 
and 49 were conceded by the SCBI fascicle to have ‘early’ as well as ‘late’ features (pp. 104 
& 105). The one harps back to the Dunbrody hoard and the 1040s, while the other has strong 
affinities with an English type believed to have been current c. 1060. The ‘odd man out’ 
is O’Sullivan 48 which seems to have affinities with English issues from the second half of 
the reign of the Conqueror, but in the light of the new evidence one must wonder whether 
too much attention was not paid to details. The obverse common to all four types is, after 
all, very like that of the Confessor’s penultimate type in issue between 1062 and 1065, while 

1 W. O’Sullivan, The Earliest Irish Coinage, 2nd edn., Dublin, 1961, 
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the particular reverse, one not represented in our parcel incidentally, must bear the whole 
weight of any later dating. Our present inclination is to date the obverse c. 1065, and to 
regard it as very much the bridge between O’Sullivan 47, incontestably of Phase IV, and 
O’Sullivan 44, just as certainly of Phase V. 

The other surprise of the North Italian parcel is the light thrown on the place in the series 
of O’Sullivan 39 and 40 — types once again unrepresented in the English National Collection. 
Again the dating proposed by one of the writers (MD) in the British Museum fascicle stands 
in need of modification. It was there argued (p. 102) that the types in question belong late 
in Phase V, the absence of a hoard-provenance being interpreted as an argument that the 
coins belong after Dunamase, even though with certain misgivings. As a result of the North 
Italian provenance these pieces can now be brought back to the 1060s, and it is an interesting 
question whether they bring with them O’Sullivan 38 which has never been satisfactorily — 
or satisfyingly placed — at the end of Phase V. The inclination of the present writers is to 
accept that they do bring it forward, and that coins such as SCBI BM H/N 229-231 do not 
figure in Kirk Michael because they are too early and not too late. From the point of view 
of the reverses such an arrangement has certain advantages. No. 229, for example, clearly 
owes its inspiration to one or more types of the Confessor. It could be argued, too, that the 
affinities of nos. 230 and 231 with the Conqueror’s fifth type are not all that close, and that 
the prototype could as well be the reverse of the sole type of Harthacnut with or without 
influence from the penultimate type of ASthelreed II. Much more problematical, on the other 
hand, is the question of the prototype of O’Sullivan 40. At first sight the resemblance to the 
reverse of the fifth type of the Conqueror is so immediate, and even convincing, that one 
is reluctant to depart from the verdict of the British Museum Sylloge (p. 167). The problem 
is one critical for the dating of the North Italian parcel, though, and cannot be shirked. If 
BMC type V of William the Conqueror really is the prototype of O’Sullivan 40, then the 
coins were brought to Italy not earlier than 1075. 1 If, on the other hand, the resemblances 
are dismissed as coincidental, the whole parcel can be dated an entire decade earlier. To our 
minds the latter interpretation seems more likely to be correct, and we would stress the absence 
from the North Italian parcel of those Kirk Michael types which imitate with great fidelity 
the earlier issues of the Conqueror. In other words, it is our suspicion that the hoard should 
be associated rather with the period of secular pilgrimage that came to an end with the 
Norman Conquest of England than with the period of ecclesiastical diplomacy which had 
as its most prominent early manifestation the letter of c. 1076 from Pope Gregory VII to 
Tairdelbach mac Taidc mac Briain Boroma, perhaps better known to English readers as 
Turlough, King of Munster, grandson of Brian Boru. 

Dare one go further and suggest that the North Italian find be associated with the 1064 
pilgrimage of Donnchad mac Briain Boroma ? The possibility is one that merits very serious 
consideration, though the time factors may be thought dangerously tight. The date 
of Donnchad’s pilgrimage is known from a Munster chronicle which ought to be 
well informed, even though his death the same year is ignored and known only from the 
Annals of Ulster . 2 Essentially, then, the problem is whether one can or cannot plausibly fit 
in before 1064 the first two busts in the progression now so usefully established which runs 
(a) O’Sullivan 47 (Limerick & Clondalkin finds), (b) O’Sullivan 45, 46, 48 & 49 (North Italian 
find), and (c) O’Sullivan 44 (Kirk Michael find). The terminus post quem for O’Sullivan 47, 

1 M. Dolley, The Norman Conquest and the English 2 S. Mac Airt, The Annals of Inis} alien (MS. 
Coinage, London, 1966, pp. 15-21. Rauiinson B. 503), Dublin, 1951, pp. 223 & 459. 
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t hough, does seem to be the introduction in England of the penultimate type of the Confessor, 
the patent prototype, and it is not easy to set aside the chain of interlocking argument which 
would place this event in the autumn of 1062. 1 Can two busts be fitted into as many years? 
In theory at least it is possible, but can one ignore the consideration that the obverse of the 
first coin in the parcel published here has certain affinities with those of coins such as SCBI 
BM H/N 220 & 221 where the prototype of the reverse is unquestionably an English issue 
belonging to 1066? It is our opinion that we do better to stress points of difference, and 
especially the treatment of the neck where the flowing curves of the coins with the Harold 
reverse seem to mark a further departure from tradition. 

Any association of the find with the pilgrimage of Donnchad mac Briain remains, however, 
problematical in the extreme, and we would prefer to suggest a provisional dating which is 
deliberately ambiguous — c. 1065. It is one unlikely to be wrong by more than a year or two, 
and does not rule out an eventual association, but may serve to discourage premature attempts 
to connect the hoard with Brian Boru’s last surviving son, attempts that only too easily 
could be discomfited by the discovery of a coin or coins certainly from the find but with an 
anachronistic prototype. Much more important, or so it seems to us, is that we should now 
be given a critical hoard-provenance for several Hiberno-Norse pieces of which the exact 
position in the series has too long been open to doubt. If, too, they have not fitted in quite 
where expected, at least there can no longer be any question that the British Museum Sylloge 
was right when without hoard-evidence it intercalated the ‘scratched-die’ coins of Phase IV 
between the more conventionally produced coins of Phases III and V epitomized by the 
Dunbrody and Kirk Michael finds respective!}'’. 2 


1 R. H. M. Dolley, ‘The Unpublished 1895 Find 
of Coins of Edward tho Confessor from Harewood’, 
Yearbook of the British Association of Numismatic 
Societies 1961, pp. 17-25. 

2 For the direct photographs that form the basis 
of the accompanying collotype plate, for permission 
to publish the parcel here, and for every assistance 


to study the actual coins and surviving documenta- 
tion, the authors are indebted to tho kindness of 
the authorities of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copen- 
hagen, and in particular of the Keeper, Dr. Otto 
Morkholm, and of his assistant Mr. Jorgen Steen 
Jensen. 



THE ANGLO-NORMAN COINS IN THE UPPSALA 
UNIVERSITY CABINET 

By MICHAEL DOLLEY 


The rich collection of Anglo-Saxon pence in the collection of Sweden’s oldest university 
has long been familiar to serious students of the later series thanks to Holm’s printed cata- 
logue , 1 but to the best of the present writer’s knowledge its seven Anglo-Norman pennies have 
never before been illustrated or even cited. The omission has been frankly unfortunate inas- 
much as three of the coins appear to be completely unpublished. They furnish us, moreover, 
with a new mint for a reign, and with two new mints and three new moneyers for their respec- 
tive types, while one or two of the remaining coins which are known prove to be not com- 
pletely without interest. We may begin by listing the seven coins in the order of the British 
Museum Catalogue : — 



a 


b 

Fig. 1 


c 


William I 

BMC Type I ( North S39) 

(1) Romney (nv), Wulfmaer. 19-8 gr. (1-28 g.) Die-axis 0°. 

The coin is from the same dies as BMC 39-41 and Stockholm SCBI 9, and like virtually ovory other 
known coin of the mint and typo probably derives ultimately from the eighteenth-century Dengo 
Marsh (Dungeness) hoard from England ( Inventory : Metcalf, NC 1957, p. 186). [Fig. 1, a]. 

1 S. Holm, Studier ofver Uppsala Universitets Anglosaxisha Myntsamling, Uppsala, 1917. 
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BMC Type II ( North 842) 

(2) Lincoln (lincol), Gifel. 13-9 gr. (0'90 g.) Die-axis 0°. 

The coin is from the same dies as BMC 94 and a coin in the Sir Francis Hill cabinet. Again we may 
perhaps suspect a non-Swedish provenance. [Fig. 1, b]. 

BMC Type V ( North 845) 

(3) Hastings (iesin), Dunie (= Dunning). 21-3 gr. (1-38 g.) Die-axis 180°. 

The coin is a die-duplicate of a post-RMC acquisition in the English National Collection (c/. BNJ 
XXVIII, ii (1956), p. 257, no. 150), and presumably of a coin in the Yorkshire Museum as well. 
[Fig. 1, c]. 



William II 

BMC Type III ( North 853) 

(4) Lincoln (lin), Folcserd. 19-8 gr. (1-28 g.). Die-axis 180°. 

The coin does not appear to be from any of the seven obverse and five reverse dies recorded in the 
main text of Mr. H. R. Mossop’s great corpus of coins of tho Lincoln mint. It would begin to seem 
that by now the mint was starting to regain something of its pristine importance even if there cannot 
be detected as yet any increase in its quota of moneyers. [Fig. 2, a], 

BMC Type IV ( North 854) 

(5) London (lvndi), . . red. 21-0 gr. (1-36 g.) pierced. Die-axis 270°. 

The name of the moneyer is almost certainly to be restored bvred. A moneyer Thured or Thored 
is known at the mint early in the succeeding reign (c/. coins then in the Lockett and Roth cabinets 
cited by Brooke in BMC), and at London at this period there is an unusual paucity of -red moneyers. 
As regards such possible alternatives as Alfred, Lifred and Uhtred, there does not seem to be 
sufficient room for a prototheme composed of more than two letters, while the last two moneyers 
chronologically appear oven more remote — at least as regards their extant coins. [Fig. 2, b]. 
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Henry I 

The only coin of this king noted in the Uppsala cabinet appeared to be an electrotype. It 
was of BMC Type III (North 859), the mint being Salisbury (SERI), and the moneyer Osbern. 
The model was presumably the alleged cast which Brooke in BMC noted as being in the 
L. A. Lawrence collection, but it could have been an original unknown to Brooke and to 
North — and to the present writer. The loose end is one that could very profitably be investi- 
gated and tidied in by a Henry I specialist. 

Stephen 

BMC Type II ( North 878) 

(6) Dorchester (dor), Thor. 20.1 grains (1-30 g.). Die-axis 0°. 

Neither Brooke (in either BMC or English Coins) nor North give Dorchester as a mint for the reign. 
To complicate the matter, the name Thor is one sufficiently rare on coins of the Norman period. 
With spellings dor, dorr and dovr it is found at York under William I, and the spelling ThvR occurs 


Fig. 3 

at Gloucester at the very end of the reign of Henry I. Otherwise a moneyer with this name is found 
only under Stephen and thon only at Norwich, in BMC Type VI (North 879) allegedly with spelling 
thor ( BNJ XXXV (1966), p. 54, no. 91), and in BMC Typo VII (North 881) with spelling certainly 
thor (ibid., p. 57, no. 118(e) cf. BNJ XXVIII, iii (1957), p. 550 and BMC 207). The attribution of 
the Uppsala coin to Dorchester is discussed below. [Fig. 3]. 

(7) Durham (dvn), Thurstan. 21-6 gr. (1-40 g.). Die-axis 90°. 

Durham would seem to bo cortainly new as a mint for the typo, and Thurstan is not otherwise known 
as a moneyer for the mint, though he might conceivably be the Turstan who had struck at York in 
the preceding issue (cf. BMC 135 & 136 etc.) — an unfortunate omission from p. Ill of the tables which 





Fig. 4 
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conclude Commander R. P. Mack’s recent massive survey of Stephen’s coinage ( BNJ XXXV ( 1966), 
pp. 38-112) but not from the main text. The name, however, is one common in north-eastern England 
in the late Saxon and Norman period. To be noted is the absence from the obverse type of the inner 
circle, a feature which is believed to indicate a late date within the issue, but the question of the date 
of Stephen Type II is reserved for fuller discussion below. Another remarkable and perhaps unique 
feature is the sceptre -handle constructed of pellets. [Fig. 4]. 


Of the Anglo-Norman coins in the Uppsala University cabinet, it is undoubtedly the two 
last which are of outstanding importance. On p. 49 of Commander Mack’s survey just 
mentioned, for example, we find the statement ‘The only firm evidence we have for dating 
Type 2 [i.e. BMC Type II] is that the mints were all in the eastern half of the country or, 
at any rate, that part held by the Royalists’. In the same tenor, and even more recently, 
Mr. R. Seaman has observed ‘Types II and VI come from Eastern England only . . .’ (8C31B, 
February 1968, p. 61). The mints in question prove to be Bedford, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Canterbury, Castle Rising, Colchester, Dover, Hastings, Ipswich, Lewes, London, Norwich, 
Pevensey, Rye, Sandwich and Thetford, and to this list Durham and more especially 
Dorchester cannot but be considered disconcerting additions. 

Are the two anomalous coins correctly attributed? Thor is not perhaps the name one 
would expect in a West Saxon context, and it is just a little disquieting that a moneyer with 
the same name should be found striking at Norwich in BMC Types VI and VII, the mint- 
signature differing only by one letter (nor for dor). On the other hand, and the point is a 
material one, a Thur was striking at Gloucester in the 1130s, and the roll of post-Conquest 
moneyers at Dorchester already includes a number of names of Scandinavian origin — Osbern, 
Oter and Swegn supplanting, as it were, the impeccably English /Elfget, Godwine and Lifric. 
It may well be, too, that Thor is a hypocoristic form of a dithematic name compounded with 
the prototheme Thor — , and Turchil is a Bristol moneyer of the reign, while under Henry I 
we find a moneyer of the same name at Wareham, and a moneyer Tur ... at Wilton. On this 
evidence, then, we are hardly justified in suggesting that the name Thor in itself warrants 
suspicion when found in an apparent West Saxon context. The mint-signature dor is im- 
peccable for Dorchester, and it does seem to smack of special pleading to postulate mis- 
attribution in order to buttress up a pseudo-historical argument of very suspect validity. 
Hoard- evidence material to the question is really quite extraordinarily sparse, and it does 
not seem to have occurred to some writers on the period that the absence of coins of Stephen 
Type II from mints in Western England could be due simply and solely to the accident of 
discovery. 1 In this connection we may look again at the attribution to Durham of the second 
of the Uppsala coins. Thurstan, as we have seen, is a name that occasions no remark in a 
Northumbrian context at this period, and dvn as a mint-signature for Durham in the reign 
of Stephen is precisely what we might have expected. It is difficult, then, to fault the Durham 
attribution, and Durham lies just as far as Dorchester outside the area of the previously 
recorded mints of Type II. On balance, then, the numismatist must accept the realities of 
the situation, and so prepare to jettison if necessary the perhaps too ingenious chronological 
argument that Type II must have been struck at a time when Stephen’s authority was con- 
fined to that part of England south of the Wash and east of Southampton Water. 


1 There is documentary evidence, too, which 
does suggest that the Dorchester mint was operating 
either under Stephen or early in the reign of Henry 
II, cf. D. F. Allen, BMC ‘Tealby’, p. cxxx. Thor 
is not one of the two moneyers named, but the 
probability must be that he was earlier. If, then, 


the Dorchester mint can be assumed from the 
written record to have been active in the 1150s, 
the case for the Thor coin being correctly appro- 
priated in the late 1140s may seem very consider- 
ably strengthened. 
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It has long been recognized that Stephen Type II is in some way intermediate between 
Type I and Type VII, but enough weight perhaps has not been given to the evidence that it 
belongs late rather than early within that bracket. What arguments can be adduced that 
it is early ? The principal one is that there exists a mule between an apparently regular Type I 
obverse and a normal Type II reverse, but so little of the obverse type appears on the unusually 
badly centred flan that pontification as to regularity may seem a little dangerous. There is, 
moreover, some reason to think that coins of Type I continued to be struck at some mints 
long after its supersession at other mints by Types III, IV, and V in particular. The same argu- 
ment can be used to dispose of the circumstance that the Sheldon hoard contained forgeries 
of Type II alongside an overwhelming preponderance of coins of Type I. On the other hand, 
a hoard such as Linton must suggest that Type II preceded Type VI, while a mule indicates 
pretty clearly that Type VT immediately preceded Type VII. One is inclined, too, to accept 
the Nottingham hoard as evidence that Type I was still current and universal in 1041 — a 
distinction must surely be drawn between the irregular coins present in that find and Types 
II- VI, just as conspicuously absent. Thus, we are probably justified in placing the inception 
of Type II at some uncertain date after 1141, while there are obvious difficulties in the way 
of our supposing Type VI to have begun more than a year or so after 1150. There is in conse- 
quence a period amounting to virtually a decade within which Type II sits rather uneasily, 
and the following table has been drawn up to show why it is the opinion of the present writer 
that Type II belongs late rather than early within that bracket : — 


MINTS AND MONEYERS 

Known in Type I OF BMC TYPE II Known in Type VI and/or VII 



Bedford, Tomas 

+ 

+ 

Bury St Edmunds, Aco 

Hunfrei 

+ 


Canterbury, Edward 

+ 


Regier 

+ 


Castle Rising, Redbert 

Colchester, Randulf 

Dorchester, Thor 

+ 


Dover, Adam 

Durham, Thurstan 

+ 


Hastings, Aldred 

+ 

+ 

Ipswich, /Edgar 


+ 

Edmund 

Germans 

Gillibert 


+ 

Osbern 

Lewes, Elmar 


+ 

Osebern 

London, Edward 



Gefrei 

Godard 

Hamund 

+ 

+ 

Rodbert 

+ 


Tierri D 

+ 


D 
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Known in Type I Known in Type VI and/or VII 

Norwich, Etstan 



Hermer 



Raul 



Stanehil 

+ 


Pevensey, Alwine 

+ 

mule only 

Rye, Rawulf 

+ 


Sandmch, Wulfric 

+ 

+ 

Tlietford, Baldewin 



Hacun 

It will be seen that there are only 8 links with BMC Type I but no fewer than 14 with Types 

VI and VII. The disproportion is the more remarkable when it is borne in mind that extant 
coins of BMC T}'pe I far outnumber those of Types VI and VII combined. Commander Mack, 
for example, lists 140 varieties of legend for BMC Type I against only 94 for Types VI and 

VII together. If, too, one takes account of minor varieties of legend the discrepancy between 
the two totals is even more pronounced. The natural inference is that Type II is very close 
to Type VII, and it may well be that Type VI is a relatively ephemeral transitional coinage 
bridging the year or two at most between them. One is left wondering, indeed, whether one 
would be all that wrong in suggesting for Type II a period of issue beginning in the late 1 140s 
and extending a year or so into the early 1150s. From 1146 onwards, it must be remembered, 
the tide was beginning to run strongly in Stephen’s favour, and after 1148 the withdrawal 
of the Empress Matilda from England meant that the final restoration of central authority 
could only be a matter of time. 

In conclusion the writer would express his indebtedness to the authorities of the University 
Coin Cabinet at Uppsala who gave him every facility for the study of their coins, and who 
have very kindly allowed their publication here. Thanks are also due to the Keeper of the 
Royal Swedish Coin Cabinet, Forste antikvarie fil. dr. N. L. Rasmusson, who introduced 
him to the collection, and to Forste fotograf N. G. Lagergren of the Statens Historiska Museum 
for the enlarged direct photographs that illustrate this note. Nor should one neglect to thank 
Forste antikvarie fil. lie. L. 0. Lagerqvist who made the arrangements for the excursion 
from Stockholm and ensured that the day would be as pleasant as profitable. Last but not 
least Mr. F. Elmore Jones has been good enough to give his views on the two pieces belonging 
to a series which he has made peculiarly his own, and, while no responsibility can attach 
to him for the present paper, without the benefit of his observations it must surely have been 
very much the poorer. 



ON SOME HOARDS OF THE TIME OF STEPHEN 

By C. E. BLUNT, F. ELMORE JONES and (for the Ashby Hoard) P. H. ROBINSON 


We are singularly unfortunate in our hoard material from the time of Stephen. Brooke 
records no more than nine or ten hoards 1 but Commander Mack in a recent number of this 
Journal 2 was able to raise the number to 15 or 16. Of all these however, only the Bute and 
Awbridge finds appear to have been the subject of official enquiries. More fortunately, however, 
the major find at Watford and those from Sheldon, South Kyme and Linton were examined 
and recorded while they were, as far as one can judge, virtually intact. Of the others our 
records are far from complete. 3 The following notes on four hoards, though they add regrett- 
ably little to our knowledge of them, may nonetheless be thought worth placing on record. 
Mr. Holley has kindly read through them and made a number of helpful suggestions. 

Asuby-de-la-Zoucu, 1788 or 1789. (Thompson 14) 

The earliest reference to this hoard that we have traced is a note in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1796 (p. 843) where ‘Observator’ illustrates a Martlets-type coin of Stephen, which he 
sought to identify as a baronial issue, and which he says ‘was found, with more than 300 
other silver coins, in 1789, in digging to repair a mill-poolhead in Ashby Woulds, near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. They were chiefly of the reign of Stephen, or the early Henries; 
and almost all preserved for Lord Moira, the lord of the manor, who now possesses them.’ 

This provoked a reply from the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, written from Hartshorn (a village 
31 miles from Ashby) who claims that the coin illustrated by ‘Observator’ was one of his 
of which he had sent a drawing for Nichols’ History of Leicestershire with such information on 
the hoard as he then had. 4 Shaw says that the hoard was found in October 1788 at Ashby 
Woulds at a place called Millstone Gutter. The hoard, consisting of about 450 coins, was, 
he says, found in an oblong leaden box which, on being moved ‘directly mouldered to pieces’. 
Most of the coins were, he says of Stephen ‘except a few of Henry I, Henry II and Henry III’. 
Upwards of 60 were cut halfpence and about a dozen cut farthings. Out of more than 400 
coins of Stephen only 31 were of the martlets type. Mr. Shaw had recently been to Lord 
Moira’s ‘beautiful new Gothic mansion’ Donnington Park where most of the corns then were. 
The Steward, Mr. Dawson, (the brother of the ‘Mr. Dawson’ mentioned by Nichols as owning 
one of the Martlets type coins) had drawn up an account of ‘the most rare and beautiful 
specimens’ for Mi - . Nichols’ inspection. 5 

This letter provoked an entertaining correspondence with a writer who signed himself 
‘r’ (whom Nichols identifies as being Ruding) questioning the Martlets type coins which 
‘give me great reason for suspicion’. It is not entirely clear whether it was the authenticity 
or the attribution that Ruding was questioning, but his Annals suggest that he may have 
been opposing its being a baronial issue ‘from its being of standard silver, and of full weight.’ 6 

Nichols in his History of Leicestershire' repeats the information given him by Shaw and 
adds that a few of the coins were dispersed ‘at their first being discovered; but by far the 

1 BMC, NK, I, pp. xxvi-xxxi. in fact engraved from a coin in the possession of 

2 BNJ, xxxv, pp. 101-7. Mr. Dawson, Vol. Ill, pfc. IT, p. 613n. 

3 Elsewhere in this volume Mr. Danson reviews the 3 Gents. Mag., 1789, pp. 983-4. 

Nottingham hoard in the light of today’s evidence. 0 Op. cit., 3rd edition, I, p. 168. 

1 Nichols in op. cit. refutes this and says it was 7 Vol. Ill, pt. II, pp. 613-4, Pub, 1804. 
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greater part of them were secured for Lord Rawdon (the present earl of Moira) as owner of 
the manor; and in his Lordship’s possession they still remain’. One of the Martlets type coins 
came into the possession of Mr. Sharp of Coventry ‘who much laments that he parted with 
it to his deceased friend Mr. Southgate’. 

This suggests a total of 4 Martlets type coins: Lord Moira’s, Mr. Dawson’s, Mr. Shaw’s 
and Mr. Sharp’s. But it is possible that Shaw’s coin passed to Sharp as there is in the William 
Salt Library at Stafford a letter from the latter to Shaw, dated 23 Jan. 1802, asking if he 
could buy ‘any that you may have remaining of the Stephens’. 



Fig. 1 


There is also a scrap of paper in the same library among Shaw’s papers on which is a drawing 
of the obverse of a Martlets type coin and the legend (so far as it could be read) of the reverse ; 
also of the reverse (only) of the cut halfpenny (Fig. 1). This should be sufficient to identify 
the piece, should it turn up again. On the other side of the paper is the following note : — 

“Mr. Abney had 11 
Mr. Vincent - 5 
Mr. Presbury - 1 

Mr. Dewes - 1 (looks more like Dowis) 
kept by Pickering 1 
Mr. Dawson’s brother 
in Pater noster Row 
has a Stephens with 
the Martlets.” 


Mr Dewes may be identified as William Dewes, Esq., of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Nichols illustrates seven coins from the hoard : — 



Fig. 2 
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having been ‘found in London’; 1 in the Barclay sale, 21 March 1831, lot 47, was a coin of 
this type stated to have been ‘found at Gloucester’. It is particularly noteworthy that none is 
recorded from the Derbyshire find at Sheldon (Thompson 329). 

We have been unable to find any evidence of the dispersal of Lord Moira’s part of the hoard, 
save for the reference under BMC already mentioned, and it seemed worth considering 
whether it might not still be in the possession of his descendants. The second earl of Moira 
w T as created Marquess of Hastings in 1817 and the titles continued united until the death of the 
fourth marquess when they became extinct. Mrs. Martin has very kindly shown us a catalogue 
in the British Museum of the sale of a good general collection of coins at Sothebys starting 
on 15 November 1880, the ‘property of a Nobleman’ who is there identified as the second 
Marquess of Hastings. The collection has only three coins of Stephen, all of the relatively 
co mm on type, BMC 1, and the association of the collection with the second marquess must 
be open to doubt, because he died in 1844 and the sale includes a number of pieces from the 
Cuff sale of 1854. It seems unlikely too that any collection would have survived the 
fourth marquess who died in 1848 and who is said to have ruined himself on the Turf. 2 That 
there was a collector called Lord Hastings in the nineteenth century is clear from a sale 
catalogue of 1845 in the possession of one of the writers with his book-plate. This shows that 
he was the former Sir Jacob Astley Bart.., in whose favour the ancient barony of Hastings, 
dormant since 1541/2 was called out of abeyance in 1841. This Lord Hastings was a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and died in 1859. If the ‘Nobleman’ of the 1880 sale was in 
fact a Lord Hastings, it seems likely to have been this man. 

Though the marquessate of Hastings and the earldom of Moira became extinct on the death 
of the fourth marquess, the earldom of Loudon, in the peerage of Scotland, devolved on his 
sister and, having again passed through the female line, devolved on the present countess. 
We have been unable to obtain any information from her about the hoard. 

The writers are indebted to the Librarian and Trustees of the William Salt Library, Stafford, 
for permission to publish here the extract from the Shaw papers and to illustrate the drawing 
of the cut halfpenny. 

The somewhat slender evidence that we have may therefore be summarized as follows: — 
ASHBY-pb-la-zouch, Leics. (near) 17S8 or 1789. 

C. 450 /R English Henry I (number uncertain). Stephen (400 -f ). (Henry II and III 

are mentioned, but are unlikely). 

C. 375 were pennies, “upwards of 60” cut halfpennies and “about 
a dozen” cut farthings. Few coins identified: 

Henry I: BMC IV, no details; BMC XV — London: Dereman. 
Stephen: BMC 1 — Nottingham: Swein. Shrewsbury: Ravonsart. 
Southwark: Alfwine. Uncertain (1). BMC Irregular IV, A (a), 
(Vol. I, p. xcv) — Derby: Walchelinus (3 pennies and one cut half). 
BMC Irregular IV, C (d) — Durham ( ?) : Fobund. 

OM, 1796, p. 843 (and pi. facing p. 841) and pp. 983-4; Nichols 
History of Leicestershire, III, pt. II, p. 613. 

The bulk of the board went to the Earl of Moira and cannot 
now be traced. 20 coins went to the other named persons. One 
of the Derby coins is in the BM ( BMC 245); others of the same 
typo passed to the Rev. Stebbing Shaw; Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
Sharp (perhaps = Shaws’) from whom it went to Mr. Southgate. 
Found in an oblong leaden box which disintegrated. 


i BNJ, vi, p. 188. 


2 The Complete Peerage, VI, p. 380. 



Hartford or Gravesend, 1817 or 1825/6 

This important hoard was first, published by Jonathan Rashleigh in NC, 1851 (pp. 1S1-91), 
where 59 coins are listed and 9 illustrated. There were originally, he says, about 65, and on 
one place on page 186 he says they were ‘found in Kent, in the year 1825’ and lower down on 
the same page that they were ‘found near Dartford, Kent, in 1826’. The whole hoard, he 
adds, ‘soon after passed into the hands of Mr. Taylor, grandfather of Mr. C. R. Taylor, the 
Numismatist, 2 Tavistock-street, Co vent -gar den, who now has many of the specimens for 
sale and can give every information about them’. 

Brooke in a summary of the hoard, 1 lists 58 coins (he seems to have omitted one of Stephen 
type I) and corrects one or two of Rashleigh’s attributions, notably of an Oxford coin which 
the latter had attributed to Stephen but which Brooke points out was in fact of Matilda. 
It is illustrated in the Rashleigh sale catalogue, lot 630. He also gives four other coins to 
Matilda, coins that Rashleigh had treated as ‘unintelligible’; and he attributes to David I { ?) 
of Scotland and to the mint of Carlisle (?) a coin which Rashleigh had attributed to ‘Canter- 
bury ?’. This last coin is now in the British Museum, ex Rashleigh 617 (ill.). Mr. Stewart has 
kindly confirmed Brooke’s tentative attribution and tells us that it is a coin of his type IV. 2 

In a copy of Lindsay’s Coinage of the Heptarchy, etc., which had previously belonged to 
Mr. C. R. Taylor and is now in the possession of one of the present writers is the draft of a 
letter from Taylor to Lindsay dated 7 May 1849. In it he refers to a coin of Stephen illustrated 
by Lindsay in his Remarkable Medieval Coins, 1849, pi. 2 no. 43, which he believes Lindsay 
bought at a sale on 17 July, 1848, (a surmise which Lindsay in his reply confirms is correct) 
in which case, says Taylor, it had belonged to him and ‘came with a trouvaille of Stephens 
made in 1817 near Gravesend which came wholly into the possession of my late grandfather— 
I knew little of them until they came in my possession but I believe the whole number to 
have been about 70 — and sixty of them came into my hands & three of Henry 1st of the 
common type Hks. 255 (BMC XV). The Stephens were all with the portrait in profile but of 
several varieties in character, and every one more or less illegible on one or both sides.’ 

The coin illustrated by Lindsay appears to have meaningless legends on both sides, as is 
sometimes the case on other irregular and baronial coins of this time. That it is a faithful 
reproduction of what can be seen on the coin is clear from the following remark in Lindsay’s 
reply to Taylor : ‘I have compared the coin itself with the engraving & the delineation appears 
to be correct particularly as to the cm & the 4 following, the other letters on the obverse 
are of a more uncertain character except the first letter after the cross I have no doubt is an r’. 
The. type generally resembles that of Stephen BMC type I, but differs in showing the bust- 
contained within the inner circle, thus making the legend which, if Lindsay correctly identifies 
the initial cross, begins at 8 o’clock, continuous. What appears to be the same coin v r as 
illustrated as lot 946 in the Ryan sale (1952) ex Reynolds 95. Commander Mack lists it as 
no. 199c in his recent corpus of the coinage of the time of Stephen. 3 

Taylor’s letter continues with a description of ‘the most remarkable varieties’ in the hoard; — ■ 

1. “Obv. as Hks. 277 reading Stephimus but with the common reverse of Hks. 270. Two, both sold.” 
(These must be presumed to be coins of BMC type I of coarse work. Without an illustration it is not 
possible to be more precise.) 

2. “Obv. indistinct: rev. Hks. 275. Ricard on Cunt, very distinct and good. Wt. 21 grs.” (This is 
illustrated as no. 9 on Rashleigh’s plate and is in fact tho coin of David I already mentioned). 

1 BMC, NK, I, p. xxviii. London, 1955, (2nd. edn., 1968). 

2 Ian Halley Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, 3 BNJ, xxxv, p. 73. 
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3. " Obv . Hks. 270. Rev. unpublished. Two, one sold.” (There is a drawing of the reverse which shows 
it to be Brooke’s Irregular issue IV, B (a). Three are listed in Rnshleigh’s report and two of them are 
illustrated in his sale catalogue, lots 615-16. The third is BMC 248, ex Marsham collection, “found at 
Gravesend, 1817”.) 

4. “One of William Hits. 284, sold.” (This is tho typo of BMC 285-6. No comparable coin is found in 
either Rashleigh’s or Brooke's list). 

‘The remainder’, he says, ‘are of the type 270 with much difference however in the character 
of the portraits ( ;) the moneyer or the mint is rarely legible but I have the following Ces, 
Cant, Her, Lund, Ox, Stan, Sud, Pilt, Pin.’ All these are found in Rashleigh’s list. 

Taylor sends Lindsay two coins, one, he says unpublished, ‘f bust with scepter, rev. On 
Lrei cross formed of four segments of a circle reversed to each other the points terminated 
by a pellet one also enclosed in the opening of center and having in the angles fleur de lis 
similar to those of Stephen. The Helmet appears ornamented with fleur de lis or rather a 
continuation of the Helmet & Crown. I had described this as a Baronial coin from its weight 
being 16 grains only but afterwards concluded I must be wrong from its having the emblems 
of royalty in the crown and scepter’. (This coin is not in either Rashleigh’s or Brooke’s list. 
It must in fact be that great rarity BMC V.) 

The other coin enclosed ‘more nearly resembles the one you have engraved and as such 
I send it.’ But he gives no more details. Taylor concludes by saying that Lindsay is the only 
person to whom the account of the Stephens has been communicated. 

In replying, Lindsay says, 11 May 1849, ‘the tliree quarters face coin is indeed very curious 
& the type of the reverse different- from that of any of the coins of Hen. I or Stephen hitherto 
published. I fancy I can trace some remains of the former King’s name on it.’ He adds that 
he has sent it to Sainthill for an opinion. ‘The other coin I have no doubt is a Stephen (he 
letters ne being distinctly legible.’ 

Commander Mack lists four specimens of Stephen BMC type V, his 76a-d. It cannot be 76b 
(BM, post-catalogue) or 76c, (the Lockett specimen) as the mint name is not legible on these. 
It is unlikely to be 76d since, on this specimen there is no trace of an obverse legend. 76a 
(BMC 179) qualifies in that what is legible of the obverse legend could be taken to be the 
remains of the name of Henry; but the reverse ends with an e. The weight is 16-2 grs, which 
compares favourably with Taylor's 16 grs. 

From the above the following conclusions may be drawn: — 

1. Coins said to have been found at Gravesend in 1817 and at Dartford in 1825/6 arc in 
fact from one hoard. The two places are nearby. 

2. The date of finding must be left open, but should reference to any of the coins be found 
between 1817 and 1825, it need no longer worry us. 

3. To Rashleigh’s and Brooke’s list of the hoard it is now possible to add : — 

(а) A William of Gloucester, no. 4 above. (Type as BMC 285-6; Mack type 3). 

(б) A Stephen of BMC type V, probably BMC 179. 

(c) The curious piece that has in the past (very improbably) been attributed to Randolph, 
Earl of Chester. (Mack 199c). 

(d) The irregular Stephen coin of Lincoln ( BMC 248). 
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London Bridge, 1850. (Thompson 246) 

This hoard, as recorded by Mr. D. F. Allen, 1 contained one cut halfpenny of Stephen of 
BMC type III and an indefinite number of coins of Henry II of the ‘Tealby’ type. The cut 
halfpenny, which was lot 612 in the Rashleigh sale, had, as the cataloguer noted, been en- 
graved in NC, XIII, 1851, plate facing p. 181, no. 14. What does not appear to have been 
recently noticed (it was not, of course, relevant for Mr. Allen’s purpose) is that two other 
coins illustrated on the same plate, nos. 7 and 8, are there stated to have been found with 
the cut halfpenny. Both are Scottish and Mr. Ian Stewart has very kindly supplied us with 
the following information on them: — 

‘No. 7 — this is of the general group of imitations (Burns class II, Stewart II) which copy 
the moline type of David I (B.I., S.I.). It is however, of the rare variety with the cross saltire- 
vfise with two or all four arms potnmde over a plain cross instead of a cross with a pellet in 
each quarter — cf. B. figs. 18-9. More legible examples show traces of the inscription Ricard 
on Car. I read no. 7 as ri)card( — and it is uncannily like Bute no. 6 which is in Edinburgh, 
even to the visible parts of the inscription, the shape and the wear! (Pollexfen, NC, NS, V, 
1865, p. 59). If Rashleigh had been writing after 1863, I would have suspected that he had 
mixed up his illustrations. Pollexfen correctly refers to Rashleigh’s plate. See Burns I, p. 34. 

‘No. 8. B.IV, S.III — the other main imitative group, with well punched inscriptions, but 
nonsense. There are very few obverse dies of this kind, and this seems to be from the same 
obv. as B. fig. SB (see Burns I pp. 33-4, where he refers to the Rashleigh coin). Comment. 
Burns adduces the two coins on Rashleigh’s plate as evidence that the David imitatives are 
of Tealby date. He is probably right. They only begin to appear in the Bute hoard ( ?mid 1150s) 
and were not present in early civil war hoards like Dartford. 

‘The earlier Stephen hoards, e.g. Watford, contain only the ‘Erebald’ Scottish group 
(copies of Stephen type I). Dartford shows that the (very rare) annulet type is not much 
later than 1140. The Scottish coinage of the 1140s I believe consists of derivative copies of 
Stephen I (e.g. Burns 24C and D and Stewart fig. 5). Not much before 1150 1 think the typical 
David Moline type (Stewart fig. 1) appeared, at Berwick, Roxburgh and Carlisle, and was 
still going early in Malcolm IV’s reign (Stewart figs. 11-14). 

‘Later the derivatives appear (Stewart figs. 3 and 4). Rashleigh no. 7 seems to me to copy 
Burns fig. 6c and the traces of inscription on this and other similar pieces (e.g. Bute no. 6, 
and specimen in my collection) seem to indicate Ricard at Carlisle; this would in turn make 
the attribution of Burns fig. 6c to Carlisle more probable, and bears out the theme of BNJ 
XXIX paper on David I.’ 

Both the coins in question were in the Raslileigh collection but are not identifiable in the 
sale catalogue. They- may be lot 1091* which was added to the Scottish series after the cata- 
logue was printed and which made £1 18s. Od. No details of this lot are recorded in the British 
Museum copy of this catalogue. 

Unknown Site, (Norfolk?) 1660 

Mr. H. E. Pagan has most kindly drawn our attention to a reference to a hoard of coins 
of the time of Stephen in the correspondence of Sir Thomas Browne. In a letter to his son, 
Thomas, dated Norwich, Apr. 22, 1661, he writes: — 

“. . . My coyns are encreased since you went I had 60 coynes of King Stephen found in a grave before 
Christmas, CO Roman silver coyns I bought a month agoo, and Sir Robort Paston will send mo his box 

1 BMC, Hn, p.liv. 
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of Saxon and Roman coyns next week, which are about thirl ie, so that I would not buy any there except 
some few choice ones which I have not already; but you doc very well to see all such things, some likely 
have collections which they will in courtesie show, as also urns and lachrimatories; any friend will help 
you to a sight thereof, for they are not nice in such things”, 1 

The following year Sir Robert Paston is found writing to Sir Thomas Browne in a letter 
dated Parsons Green, Sept. 19, 1662: — 

‘‘You may justly wonder my pen lias been soe long a stranger to you, though, through manie removes, 
I could novor till now com at my medalls. All I havo of tho British and Saxon I havo this day sent you 
in a box, by the Norwich coachman, which I hope will be with you this night, with a large one of Heraclius, 
and some copper onos, which I hope arc good”. 2 

Mr. Pagan says that he is unable to shed any light on tho subsequent fate of Browne’s coins. 
In the 1660’s he was clearly a keen collector, but very little of bis correspondence of this time 
survives (these are the only mentions of Saxon/English coins, but there are a few other 
references to Roman coins). Later we have rather more of his correspondence, but he had 
clearly abandoned the pursuit of numismatics. We know that his medical MSS. eventually 
came into the possession of Sloane, but there is no evidence to suggest that his coins did 
likewise. 

In Inventory format this hoard may be summarized: — 

Unknown Site (Norfolk?), December, 1660. 

At least 60 coins of Stephen, (no details). 

Works of Sir Thomas Browne., ed. Wilkin, vol. 1, pp. 7-8 and p. 409. 

The coins were found in a grave and 60 passed to Sir Thomas Browne. 


1 Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Wilkin, vol. 1, 2 Ibid., p. 409. 

pp. 7-8. 



THE NOTTINGHAM FIND OF 1880:’ A STEPHEN 
HOARD RE-EXAMINED 

By E. W. DANSON 


Introduction 

This paper includes a record, overdue by over eighty years in publication, of exactly one 
hundred coins from the Nottingham find of 1880, preserved in the collection of the City of 
Nottingham Museum and Art Gallery at the Nottingham Castle. In addition, an attempt 
has been made to include all other coins which have been given this find provenance. Although 
no claim can be made that this aim has been fully achieved, the number of additional coins 
yet to be traced from unconsulted sale catalogues and other sources is almost certainly small 
and probably insignificant to the over-all pattern of the hoard composition. 

In the catalogue of the irregular coins of Stephen, the classification of R. P. Mack in 
volume XXXV of this Journal 2 has been followed. It may be suspected that the present writer 
has extracted this part of his material from Mack’s work, but this is by no means the case. 
Commander Mack and the writer have worked largely independently, except over the coins in 
the Nottingham Castle Museum, and the closeness of the results of the two investigations 
add weight to the view that the emergence of any further significant material is unlikely. 

The Discovery. National Grid Reference: SK 57413980. 

John Toplis, the Nottingham numismatist, wrote: 3 

Tho find was mode January 5th, 1880, by workmen who were excavating, and pulling down some old 
property, in Rose Yard.' 4 Bridlesmith Gate, previous to the erection of new buildings, as bonded stores, 
for Mr. Thomas Dickinson. On getting a good depth, one of the workmen turned up what appeared to 
him to be a number of small pieces of tin, or capsules of bottles, covered with a thick coating of oxide. 
Quantities got broken, for tho men actually pelted each othor with them. Fortunately, however, one of 
the men collected about two hundred and disposed of them to a local silversmith. Several of the workmen 
calling at the Old Moot Hall for a ‘refresher’, and speaking about the discovery, the matter was brought 
under the notice of Mr. Henry Brown, son of the proprietor of the house, and several pieces being shown 
to him, he immediately communicated with the Town Clerk (Samuel George Johnson, Esq.), as Steward 
of the Manor, who eventually secured what he could, and deposited them in tho Art Museum at the Castle, 
where they have been cleaned, identified, and arranged for public inspection. Numbers, however, got dis- 
persed. and there is no doubt that many were carted away in the sand and can never be recovered. 


The same author wrote another account, 5 substantially the same as that quoted above, 
and adding that boys were set to look over the deposited sand and a trifle given for every 
coin they found. The number sold to the jeweller is given as ‘a couple of hundred or more’. 

A manuscript note of the late T. W. Armitage, of Trent Lock, gave the locality of the find 
as ‘at the top end of Tokenhouse Yard and King John’s Chambers, 8 behind the Queen 
Elizabeth Tavern in Bottle Lane’. 

1 Thompson 295. discovery of this hoard. 

2 BAM xxxv, 38 ft. 5 NC 1881, 37 ff. 

3 J. Toplis, ‘Account of Coins found in Notting- 6 Tokenhouse Yard and King John's Chambers 

ham, 1880’, p. 97 of Old Nottinghamshire. are narrow passage-ways which were constructed 

4 Rose Yard seems to have disappeared as a in tho oarly 1880’s after the discovery of this hoard, 
result of the building operations which led to the They lead from Bridlesmith Gato. 
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W. J. Andrew, who was in Nottingham at the time of the discovery and who examined 
the bulk of the find, 1 gave the total number recovered as about 170 and the original total 
of the hoard as over three hundred’. 2 He remarked that ‘the coins had evidently at some 
time been subjected to an intense heat, for most of them were blistered and cockled by fire 
to such an extent that they can be identified in a collector’s tray at sight’. 3 This latter is 
something of an overstatement, but nevertheless, in spite of subsequent cleaning, a munber 
of the coins certainly do give the appearance of having been subjected to considerable heating. 
‘This (cockling) was more noticeable at the time of their discovery, as many have since 
been straightened, and not a few broken in the attempt’, 4 


The Deposit 

W. J. Andrew has suggested that the burial of the hoard is to be associated with a raid 
on Nottingham by Robert, earl of Gloucester, before 8th September, 1141. 6 The town was 
sacked and burnt, hence the buckling and blistering observed on the coins. This dating is 
in accordance with the composition of the hoard and is that generally accepted. 


Sources of Information for the Catalogue 

The one hundred coins in the Nottingham Castle Museum are recorded in the Museum 
Register, under Acquisition ’80-9, as ‘found in Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham, on 5th 
Januury, 1880’. 

The 33 coins recorded in Old Nottinghamshire are described by J. Toplis as ‘the principal 
specimens which I have examined’. The descriptions of these coins appear to fit none of the 
Castle coins, with the probable exception of No. 57 in the present catalogue. Of the 77 coins 
in this catalogue which are not in the Nottingham Castle’s hundred, 54 have a pedigree 
going back to Toplis. 

Toplis’s own sale catalogue of 1890 is disappointing in that it does not contain a single 
coin stated to be from the find, so that the bulk of his specimens must have been disposed 
of beforehand and largely privately. However, as is noted in the present work at the end 
of the coins of Henry I, three coins from that reign in the Toplis catalogue appear to be 
from the hoard and probably more came from it. Lot 42 in the Toplis sale catalogue contained 
‘various pieces of coins of Stephen’, suggestive of unsaleable remnants.® 

As might be expected in an investigation of this nature, tantalising snippets of information 
have turned up, such as the fact that Mr. S. Page, of Nottingham, and many members of 
the Numismatic Society submitted coins from the find to W. J. Andrew for inspection. 7 

Again, the catalogue of the Thoroton Society Exhibition, held at the Exchange Hall, 
Nottingham, January 30/31, 1899, lists ‘No. 9. Collection of Silver Pennies of Henry I and 
Stephen. Found during excavations in Parliament (sic) Street, Nottingham, January, 1880. 
Lent by Mi-. Henry Hill.’ Unfortunately, this clue has led to no further information. 

It is conceivable, of course, that some coins quoted from sale catalogues have ‘acquired’ the 
provenance, but virtually all alleged provenances are plausible. Far more coins will 
have lost their provenance labels and this is probably more true of the commoner normal 
types than of the rarer varieties. 


1 NC 1901, 347. 

2 BMC p. xxvii. 
2 BNJ i, 30. 

4 NC 1901, 347. 
s BNJ i, 30. 


B Andrew writes that the cut coins in the hoard 
‘mysteriously disappeared’; BNJ viii, 102. Vide 
also NC 1901, 347 concerning fragments, 
i NC 1901, 347. 
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Coins Struck from Obverse Dies Defaced by a Cross. 

Before the discovery of this hoard, oxdy one specimen of a coin struck from an obverse 
die defaced by a cross was known to the numismatic world. This was a coin in the collection 
of the Rev. Archdeacon Pownall 1 and of the Thetford mint (Mack 142c). It is true that a 
number of specimens occurred in the Sheldon find of 1867, 2 which is preserved intact at 
Chatsworth, 3 Derbyshire, but this find was not published until 1910. 4 Subsequent known 
finds are restricted to one coin, from South Kyme, Lines. (Mack 1396), so, unless there is 
an unpublished and unsuspected hoard, all such coins without provenance are from the 
Nottingham find under consideration. These coins, which, perhaps over-eautiously, are 
not included in the present catalogue, are 


Norwich mint 
Thetford mint 
Uncertain mint 
Nottingham Mint 


Mack 1386, 139c, 5 139d, 140, 141a, 141c. 

Mack, 142a, 1426. 

Mack 144. 

Mack 1496, 66, ec, jjfi kkfi ll, h mm , 5 nn, oo, pp, qq. 


The inclusion of these would amend the numbers as follows: 



Attributed to 
Nottm. find 

No 

provenance 

Total 

Norwich mint 

11 

0 

17 

Thetford mint 

1 

2 

3 

Uncertain mint 

1 

1 

2 

Nottingham mint 

20 

11 

31 


— 

— 

— 

Total 

33 

20 

53 


Pownall understood that 37 of the coins examined from the find were from defaced dies. 6 


Forgeries, Evasions and Erasures 

Although many of the corns are of low weight and poor workmanship, it is difficult to 
state categorically that a particular piece is a forgery, as opposed to a coin of necessity 
produced under adverse conditions and without the aid of a competent die sinker. However, 
Nos. 99, 102 and 164 appear to be base with a silver surface layer flaking off and No. 149 
has a base appearance. It is suggested that 38 to 42 inclusive are forgeries. 

The pereric on the obverse of No. 108 is perhaps a non-cominittal legend to evade a 
declaration of the issuing authority. 7 It is quite possible, therefore, that evasion was 
perpetrated on the reverse mint name and that we look for meaning in some legends which 
have none. Perhaps Nos. 78, 149 and 160 are examples. 

Apart from coins struck from defaced dies, there are examples of coins from which the 
legends have been erased, completely or in part, by hammering the coins themselves. 8 
This hammering occurs on the obverse of many of the coins of Nottingham mint struck 
from defaced obverse dies, although occasionally on the reverse 3 of these. Coins of Stephen 
type I Nos. 54 (Nottingham mint), 95, 100 and 101 ? are with hammering of the reverse 
legend. No. 53 (Nottingham mint) shows hammering on the obverse legend. 

1 NG 1862, 189 and Pownall sale catalogue, 1887, 5 There is no documentary evidence that these 

ot 71. coins are from the find. 

2 Thompson 329 s NO 1881, 42. 

3 Wheeler, 1930, 198 (Mack 1596) is claimed to i BNJ xxxv, 45 f. 

be from the Sheldon find. 8 BNJ xxxv, 64. 

4 BNJ vii, 27 ff. a e.g. Mack \49jj. 
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The Coin of Stephen Type VI, No. 107 

This coin, stated in the catalogue of the fifth Montagu sale, 1897, lot 108, to come from 
the Toplis collection and the Nottingham find, is reported by its present owner, Mr. F. 
Elmore Jones, to be worn, probably through circulation. The appearance of a worn coin, 
thought to have been minted in the late 1140’s at the earliest, 1 in a hoard deposited c. 1141 
is anachronistic. Mr. R. H. M. Dolley has suggested that, since the coin is plugged and cleaned 
in the maimer of 18th century finds, it may be from an 18th century Nottingham find, 
although there is no evidence for such a find. No other specimen of type VI has an English 
hoard provenance, so that it is regrettable that the evidence in this case is so suspect. 


HOARD SUMMARY FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 



Andrew 

Andrew 

BMC 

Thompson 

Mack 

Danson 


NC 1901 

BNJ i 




(listed) 

Honry I type I 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Henry I type X 

1 1 

Some 

l 

l 

1 

t 

Henry I type XV 

20 | 

* 23 

At 

At 

At 

12 


J 


least 7 

least 7 

least 7 


Stephen type I 

About 


150 + 

About 

150 + 

87 


150 



150 



Stephen type I reading peheiuc 



1 

! + 

1 

1 

Stephen type I from defaced 



Un- 

7 + 

37 + 

41 

obverse dies 



certain 







number 




Stephen; other irregular types and 




At least 

At least 


varieties 



1 

1 

19 

27 

Stephen type VI 





l 2 

1 

Empress Matilda 


2 or 3 

At 


Pro- 

5 




least 1 


bably 5 


Henry of Anjou 





1 

1 

David of Scotland 


A very 







few 3 





Total in hoard 

About 

Nearly 

300 + 4 

150+ ? 

Perhaps 

177 


170 

200 



300+ 

(listed) 


Recording the Coins 

A. Coins in the Nottingham Castle Museum 

Uncertain letters are contained in brackets, as are letters known with certainty, from die 
duplicates for example, but which cannot be read on the specimen in question. Hyphens 
are used to indicate unreadable letters or perhaps colons, and the number of hyphens is 
intended to indicate as far as possible the number of missing letters. 

The die axis relations were recorded in the writer’s original notes, but the difficulty of 
concise and exact definition of these angles for many of the coins necessitated their omission 
from the finished work. However, the measurements w r ere found to be of value as evidence 
for die identities. 5 

1 BNJ xxxv, 53 

2 Mack 826, but not in hoard summary BNJ 
xxxv, 105. 


5 BNJ i, 30 

4 Information from W. J. Andrew. 

5 e.g. nos. 38 to 42. 
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The relationships between the limbs of the reverse cross and the reverse legend were also 
foimd to be useful aids for die comparison but, again, publication would have been 
cumbersome. 

Notes were originally made on the presence and prominence of the loops often found at 
the ends of the reverse cross moline of Stephen type I, but this exercise proved to be quite 
unrewarding. 

If the obverse inner circle is absent or present as only a trace, this fact is noted. 

Unusually, for lists of finds, an estimate is given of the condition of each coin. Unfortunately, 
in many cases the poor condition cannot be ascribed with certainty to wear in circulation, 
damage by fire, 1 corrosion in the soil, over-enthusiastic cleaning or a combination of these 
factors. 

The coins were weighed on a chemical balance to an accuracy of 5 milligrammes and the 
weights converted by tables to grains. 

B. Coins not in the Nottingham Castle Museum 

The writer must confess to having examined only a small proportion of these personally, 
and has therefore had to accept information from sale catalogues and other published sources 
and also from correspondence with the owners or custodians. 


Illustrations 

The 28 coins illustrated on Plate V are from the Nottingham Castle Museum Collection. 
In each pedigree, where possible, an illustration is indicated in a sale catalogue or other work, 
in addition to any illustration in Mack. 


Abbreviations to Publications and Collections 


B.M. 

BMC xx 

BNJ 

Henry I 
Mack xx 
NC 

NCM xx 
NCM ’48 -xx 
North 

Old Nolls xx 


Roth, 1918, xx 
Thompson 


The British Museum 

Coin xx of the reign in question in G. C. Brooke, A Catalogue of English Coins 
in the British Museum. The Norman Kings, 1916. 

British Numismatic Journal. 

W. J. Andrew, A Numismatic History of the Reign of Henry I. This constituted 
NC* i, 1901. 

Coin xx in R. P. Mack, 'Stephen and the Anarchy, 1135-1154’, BNJ xxxv, 38 If. 
Coins illustrated by Mack are indicated by an asterisk. 

Numismatic Chronicle. 

Coin xx of the 1880 acquisition in the Nottingham Castle Museum. 

Coin xx of the 1948 acquisition in tho Nottingham Castle Museum. 

J. J. North, English Hammered Coinage, Volume 1, 19G3. 

Coin xx in J. Toplis, ‘Account of Coins Found at Nottingham, 1880’. This 
constitutes pp. 97-102 in John Potter Briscoe (editor), Old Nottinghamshire, 
Nottingham, 1881. 

Lot xx in the Roth sale of 1918. 

J. D. A. Thompson, An Inventory of British Coin Hoards, A.D. 600-1500, 1956. 


i BNJ i, 30. 



Obverse 


Reverse 


CATALOGUE OF 


Mint 


HENRY I. BMC Type I. Annulets 


1 

+ HNBI[C- 

+ HOPORDONORDt 

Norwich 

HENRY I. BMC Type X. 

Full Face — Cross Fleury. 


2 

+ llENRICVSREXA 

4-BRANDOC1CESR: 

Chichester 


s sideways 

s sideways 



Rough style 



HENRY I. BMC Type XV. 

Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury. 


3 

+ h[E]N[R--]V[-- 

-f [ - - -b]ert :on :Ca[-] 

Canterbury 

4 

-fhENRICYS r: 

+ 0[--]ER.ON:arP: 

Ipswich 

6 

-f hENRicvs: 

-|- ALFPINE ON LV 

London 

6 

[-}- hENjRICV: 

[ H ]A[c]»t[ - -] :ON :LVN 

Londoii 

7 

[+]hE[ 

[ H — ]ere[m - -] :on[l - - -] 

London 

8 

-i-hENRICV 

+ PVtIPIST.ON.LV 

London 

9 

+ hENR. . . . 

HP N:LV 

London 

10 

+ hEN 

+ LYN 

London 

11 

-j-hENRICVS 

NtNOR 

Norwich 

12 

-fhE 

N :NOB 

Norwich 

13 

-f . .NR. . . . 

+ SI.ADE:ON:N'. . . . 

2 

14 

-f hENRI. . . 

+p. 

9 



COINS 

Money er 

Weight 

Notes 

Howord 

171 

vf but off centre. BM; Lockett, 1955, 

Brand 

20-1 

1045 (pi. XXIV); Mann, 1917, 198b; 
Bliss, 1916, 169; Montagu V, 1897, 
94b; Toplis coll. NO 1881, pi. III. 1. 
Old Notts 1. Henry I 337. 

Rev. double-struck. BMC 58, (pi. XLI. 

Rodbert 

18-4 

11); Montagu II, 1896, 279; Toplis 
coll. NC 1881, pi. Ill 2. Old Notts 2. 
Henry I 158. 

Medioere/fair. Irregular square flan, 

Osbern ? 


bent and restraigbtened. NCM 1. 
Toplis, 1890, 41a. Henry I 238. 

Aifwine 


Henry I 290: ‘Nottingham Castle, from 

Blacman ? 

17-7 

the Nottingham find’, but cannot 
now be located. 

Fair, clipped. Moneyer apparently un- 

Dereman 

17-6 

recorded for this type. NCM 2. 
Mediocre/fair, chipped. Bent and re- 

Wulfwin 

15J 

straightened. NCM 3. Henry I 297 
reads this as DERMAXa(lig.) :0lTLVFrD. 
Old Notts 4. 

? 

m 

Old Notts 6. 

? 

20 

Obv. double-struck. Old Notts 9. Pos- 

? 

211 

sibly Toplis, 1890, 41c. 

Old Notts 3, illustrated. Probably Toplis 

» 

18 

1890, 40c or 41b. 

Old Notts 8. Probably Toplis, 1890, 41b 

; 

17 

or 40c. 

Old Notts 5. 

j 

18 

Old Notts 7. 
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In the Toplis sale there were twelve specimens of this type in lots 39 to 42 inclusive, but none of them were noted to be from this find. Andrew 
definitely states that the Ipswich coin came from the hoard 1 and the two Norwich coins agree with the two recorded in Old Notts, so it may well 
W be that others of the remaining nine of Toplis’s coins were from the find. If no. 10 is indeed that in the Toplis sale and the remaining eight of his 
sale coins are included, the total for the type in the find would be twenty, in exact agreement with Andrew’s figure. 2 


STEPHEN. BMC Type I. Cross MoUne with Fleurs in Angles. 



Obverse 

Reverse 

Mint 

Moneyer 

Weight 

Notes 

15 

]efn[- 

-4- Git[t - -]ebt :on[s-] 

Bury 

Gi Hebert 

181 

Fair/F. Inner circle on obi’, extremely 
weak if present. NCM 4. Plate V. 1. 

16 

H-[ 

+ [ ]n:c[-n}t: 

Canterbury 

? 5 or 6 
letters 

21-2 

Fair. Weakly struck up on oiro. Partly 
struok off San. NCM 5. 

17 

-]stefn[- 

-}- WLL1EM :ON :ca[ - -] 

Canterbury 
(or Carlisle ?) 

Willem 

14-4 

F. Slightly double struck. NCM 49. 

18 

-J- [stie]fster 

-f HE[NEl] :ON :P N 

Durham ? 

Henri 7 

7 

Large bust. Roth, 1917, 120a; Montagu, 
1897, US; Toplis coll. 

19 

- - ]E 

];ONO[-- 

Gloucester 
or Ipswich 

7 Last letter 
ends with 
upright 

13-5 

F where struck up. Chipped. On rev. 
inner and outer eiroles of distinct 
circular dots, NCM 61, 

20 

+ s[ ]e: 

-f SAPlNE(lig) :ON :[ - -]S[T] 

Hastings 

Sawine 

16-4 

Fair/F, cracked. Inner circle visible 
only behind bust. Traces of detaohed 
pellets at ends of rev. cross moline. 
NCM 8. 

21 

- - -]eefne : 

+ [-]a[w t] 

Hastings 7 

Sawine 7 

13-1 

About F, broken in two. No inner 
circle on obv. NCM 52. 

22 

+ SHEENE: 

+ OSBE[E ]N :Gi[p] 

Ipswioh 

Osborn 

17-1 

F, cracked. Rev. slightly double struck. 
NCM 9. 

23 

+ STIBFNE: 

-j-OSBE»N:ON:Oir 

Ipswich 

Osbem 

144 

Old Notts 17. 

24 

]ie[— ]NE 


Ipswich 
or Lewes ? 

Osbero. ? 

15-6 

Fair. Ecu. partly double struck. Mint 
name probably begins with upright. 
NCM S3. 

25 

+ [ ]ENE: 

[+&]LABE[Pl]N:ON:[Nl:] 

Lincoln 

Gladewin 

20-5 

Good F where struck up. Same dies as 
BMO 66. NCM U. Plate V. 3. 

26 

- - -]eefne 

- - -]:ON:X.D»[— 

Lincoln 

Raulf 

16-9 

Fair-F, craoked. No inner circle on obv. 
No serifs on letters of mint name. 
Same dies as BM coin reading 
■■AVXE:ON:HN NCM 14. 

27 

— jrEFNE : 

]navt :on :dh[- 

Lincoln 

Reinald 

19-3 

F. Large lettering and no inner circle 
on obv . NCM 12, 


kB- 


>i'C 1901, 233. 


2 NO 1901, 347. 
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Obverse 

Reverse 

Mint 

Money er 

W dgh t 

Notes 

28 

- -]TIE3TE :[r] 

- -]N :LIN[c] 

Lincoln 

Reinald 

164 

F where struck up. Thick sceptre. 
Same dies as BM coin reading 
- -nald:on:lin NCM 13. 

20 

+ [ 

--]:0N:LIN[- 

Lincoln 

Re in aid 

170 

Fair, bent and oracked. Same rev. die 
and perhaps same obv. die as last 
coin. NCM 15. 

30 

-]stief[ - - 

-]IN[— ]I,[ - - 

Lincoln 

Reinald 

18-7 

F where struck up. Double struck and 
partly off flan. Same dies as coin in 

BM reading -J-reinol l NCM 

68. 

Roth, 1917, 129a; Topliscoll.; Nottm. 
find. 

31 

+ STtEFN[- 

[ -}- sifa]rd : ON: Lin 

Lincoln 

Si g ward 


32 

7 

7 

Lincoln 

7 


F but badly struck, Wright, 1901, 50. 

33 

- - ts : 

+AL[V - - -ON :LV]NI>EN 

London 

Alfred? 

20-2 

GoodF. Struck partly off fian. NCM 16. 
Plate V. 4. 

34 

- -JEERS 

+ [de]b[ma- 

London 

Dereman? 

17-3 

Fair. Small part of edge bent double 
before striking. NCM 17. 

35 

+3TiEFiTE s sideways 

-)-eodbeh[t :o]n :ly : 

London 

Rodbert 

206 

VF, Large lettering on obv. and no 
inner oircle. NCM 18. Plate V, 5, 

30 

-J-steefite: 

+ RODBERT:ON:LY 

London 

Rodbert 

19 

Old Nolls. 15. NC 1881, plate HI. 7. 

37 

-rSTI EF5TO 

-fBOBBERT-ON LV 

London 

Rodbert 

21 J 

Old Nous. 16. 

38 

+I--M- 


London 

Rodbert 

13-9 

Fair, broken in two with small piece 
missing. See note after no. 42. 
NCM 19. 

30 

Illegible 

- -d]rekt[ - - 

London 

Rodbert 

11-7 

Poor/fair. Slight break at edge and 
small loose fragment. See note after 
no. 42. NCM 20. 

40 

-j- stief[ - - 

o - -]rer[ M- 

London 

Rodbert 

150 

Poor/fair, bent. See note after no, 42. 
NCM 21. 

41 

— ]iefne[ 

+ rdrert[ :oe] :lv[— ] 

London 

Rodbert 

13-2 

Mediocre/fair. Obverse corroded. See 
note after no. 42, NCM 22, Plate V. 8. 

42 

Illegible 

+ [--]RERT:0[--]L[--] 

London 

Rodbert 

14-4 

Poor/fair. Obverse badly corroded. See 


following note. NCM 23. 

The last five coins, nos. 38 to 42 inclusive, are all struck from the same reverse die. This die has been accidentally ( ?) damaged at the centre to 
produce an irregular, circular raised area on the coins. The obverse dies are possibly the same and tho die axis relationships, as far as they can bo 
ascertained, support this possibility. The initial of the moneyer’s name appears as It- . This irregularity, the mis -spellings and the low weights suggest 
that the coins are forgeries. Are they of Nottingham manufacture 7 
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43 +sti[- -]ne: s sideways 

44 4-st[- --]ner: 

45 +[ 

46 -f BTIEFNE 

47 +s[ 

48 +s[ 

49 +sti[--]nbr: 

50 +8T[-]e[--- 

61 +s--e¥ne: 

62 -f- 8TIENEREX 

53 + btiefn[e :r] 

64 -f8TIEFNE[:R] 

55 [+}stief[n]e:r 

66 4-stiefn. 

-|-b[-]iefn[ 


+ [a • -r]ed :on :[x. - - -] 

+ V[h-DKE ] :[LD]KE(lig) 

- -]D :OK :l[v- 

-)-Pa[ ]NORh 

- -N]OR[hA 

+ [ - -f]pard :ONNO : 

[ + p]AiT!ER :ON :NO[r :] 

+ PAETfrER :on :n]or : 

-1 IIXEV - -ON :nor 

+ 8PEXN ION ISNOT 
[ -}- Jspein :on :8NOT : 

[ + Jspein :on :snot[ :] 

+ 8PEIN :ON ISNOT : 

-fSPETINfc] ON OX 

■+- s[ ]:on:ox[n]: 


57 



Loudon ? 

Alfred ? 

14-6 

F where struck up. Probably no inner 
circle on obv. NCM 55. 

London ? 

Uhtdred 

18-8 

Fair, clipped. Uprights in obv. legend 
thick and rectangular. Moneyer given 
by North for Lincoln but not London. 
NCM 24. 

London ? 

? 

18'8 

Poor, badly struck up/ F, partly off 
flan. NCM 25. 

Northampton 

Paien ? 

158 

F, broken in two. Rev. partly off flan. 
Large lettering and no inner circle 
on obv. NCM 26. 

Northamp- 

ton? 

? 

20-7 

Fair to F, where struck up. Square 
flan. NCM 27. 

Norwich 

Alfward 

181 

Poor, badly corroded/ fair. Recorded in 
BMC p. ccxxix. NCM 28. 

Norwich 

Waltier 

ISO 

Fair/F, badly cracked. Recorded in 
BMC p. ocxxix. NCM 29. Plate V. 7. 

Norwich 

Waltier 

20-2 

About F. Samo rev. die as last coin, but 
different obv. NCM 30. 

Norwich 

Willem 

19.V 

Old Notts. 18. 

Nottingham 

Swein 

21 i 

Old Notts. 25. 

Nottingham 

Swein 

21-3 

F. Large lettering on obv. with traces 
of hammering out at end of legend. 
Same dies as Lockett, 1958, 2953. 
NCM 31. 

Nottingham 

Swein 

16-5 

VF. Same dies as last. Trace of hammer- 
ing on rev. legend. NCM '48-89; 
Burton bequest; Murdoch, 1903, 
251; Kestoven, 1899, 13; Montagu, 
1896(2), 315; Toplis coll. 

Nottingham 

Swein 

13-5 

VF. Same dies as last. NCM '48-91 ; 
Burton boquest; Carlyon-Britton, 
1916, 1954. Illustrated BNJ vii, 
66 and there stated to be from this 
hoard. 

Oxford 

Swetig 

15J 

F. Montagu, 1896(2), 320; Toplis coll. 
Probably Old Notts. 19. (15J gr). 

Oxford 

Swetig ? 

17-3 

Fair. Most probably Old Notts. 27 (rev. 
+s :on:ox. 174 gr). NCM 35. 
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Obverse. 

]efne 


5S 


Reverse 

]n:o[x:] 


59 + [s ]ne 

a appears to be sideways 


l]xo[d :on :ox-] 
n reversed 


60 

+ [ - -jlEFNE 

4-os[-qe ]x: 

61 

4-stiefneh[e :] 

[4 — ]t-an[ - - -]n:on:s[a] 

62 

4-stiefne: 

4- - . • • b :on:saf 

63 

-r STIFNE[REX:] 

4- [oodri c :on] :stat o : 

64 

-(-STIEFNE: 

4-3Ipa[-]d:on’:st 

65 

4-s[TrEFKE:] 

4-si[pard:o]n:st 

66 

4-8 . . fne: 

4- • • pabd:on:stax 

67 

4-stiefne[ 

-f A1FPIXE :ON[ ] 

68 

]fsteb 

[4 ]poi-d:on:[--] 

69 

4-b . . . . NE:r 

4- BALDEtVI :ON :t. 

70 

]tiefke : 

+£• - - -]pin :on:tet : 

71 

4-stifneh[--] 

[4- ]ODE :ON :TET[ :FORT :] 

72 

Jneib 

[4- od - - -] :tetf[ - -] 

73 

4-stie[f]ne 

4- EVER[a - - :o]N : wa[r :] 

74 

]tie[ 

4-[ ]\VAB : 

75 

4-btiefne 

4-lepbic:ON:war 


Mint 

Money er 

Weight 

Oxford ? 

V 

141 

Oxford ? 

9 

18'3 


Oxford ? or 

* 

17-6 

Exeter ? 



Salisbury ? 

Stanghun ? 

15-4 

Shaftsbury 

Ricard ? 

184 

Stafford 

Godric 

(8-2) 


Stamford 

Siward 

19-2 

Stamford 

Siward 

14-7 

Stamford 

Siward 

161 

Southwark or 
Gloucester ? 

Alfwino 

16-9 

Southwark ? 

Wulfwold ? 

18-4 

Thetford 

Baldwin 

17 

Thetford 

Baldwin ? 

13-9 

Thetford 

Ode 

20-8 

Thetford 

Ode? 

15-8 

Warwick 

Everard 

13-2 

Warwick 

Everard 

13-7 

Warwick 

Lefcic 

11-8 


Notes 

Badly struck up and partly off flan. 
On ohv . , no inner circle, large letter- 
ing and thick sceptre shaft. NCM 33. 

Worn and clipped. Obv. die similar to 
last. Rev. die also similar and 
possibly the same. Cf. monoyor 
Afil]not? of BMC, Henry I, 160. 
NCM 34. 

F/fair, cracked. Obv. die possibly the 
same as no. 58. Cf. re v. roading with 
BMC 239. NCM 32. 

Fair — F, slightly chipped. NCM 68. 

Old Notts. 24. 

Cut halfpenny ? F. Reversed s and 
chevron bar to a in mint name. 
Same dies as Carlyon-Britton, 1916, 
1456b (illustrated). NCM 36. 

Fair, slight crack. NCM 37. 

Poor, cracked. Same dies as last coin. 
NCM 38. 

Old Notts 20. Probably Montagu, 1896, 
324c; Toplis coll. ( — pabd:on:st). 

F, double struck on rev. Different dios 
from BMC 94, pi. LI. 9. NCM 64. 

F where struck up. Different dies from 
BMC 97 and 98. NCM 59. 

Old Notts 22. 

Fair, broken into two pieces. NCM 39. 

F, slightly chipped. Partly off flan and 
partly double struck. Same dies as 
BMC 109. NCM 40. 

Mediocre/fair. Weakly struck. NCM 41. 

Fair/F. No inner circle on obv. NCM 42. 

Fair, cracked and slightly chipped. 
Same dies as last. NCM 43. 

About F, slight crack. Same obv. die as 
last. NCM 44. 
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76 +]ST1EFNE 

77 +s[t]iefne 

78 ]lEFNE 


4 lefh[ic :o]n:war 
4usfric:on:wab 

]:wa«e[v]i[c 


79 ? * 


80 

STIEF . . 

4FAI.CIE . . . ON :FIT, 

81 

4s[ ]ne: 

4 [» • -] l:E f R • • • ]K :pin : 

82 

]lEFNERE : 

4[m ]:ok:ev[ - •] 

S3 

4STI..NE: 

-f . . ROR . . :on:\ve 

84 

4sTrFNE 

4 ed:ON:.. 

85 

4- .IEFEEK 

4 

so 

4t 

]d:o[p]l[v 

87 

> 

4[ — ]e:on:[ ]ib: 

88 

]ne: 

4[ ---Jna:[on: ] 


89 4 st[-]ef[-]e 


4[ N-.] 0 N[--n---] 


90 ]ne 


4 [-]skric :[on • -R-] 


91 ]fne : 


4da[---]:[--W--]ce: 



Warwick 

Lefric 

14-2 

Fair/F, broken in two. Same dies as 
last. NCM 45. 

Warwick 

Lefric 


VF. Carlyon-Britton, 1916, 1493 (pi. 
xxxiii); Wright, 1901, 50, where 
stated to be from this find. 

Warwick ? 

? 

121 

Poor/fair, chipped. Obv. corroded. No 
inner circle on obv. Form of mint 
name appears to be unrecorded. 
NCM 46. 

Warwick or 
Lincoln 

? 


Wright, 1901, 50. Lot contained three 
coins of this type from find, of 
Warwick and Lincoln mints. 

Wilton 

Falche ? 


Roth, 1917, 165a; Pownall coll. 

Winchester 

Rogierus ? 

20-8 

Fair, worn, clipped. NCM 47. 

York 

Martin ? 

191 

Fair-F. cracked. Probably same dies as 
BMC 133 and 134. NCM 48. 

? 

1 

18 

Old Notts 21. 

? 


in 

Old Notts 23. 

? 

? 

161 

Old Notts 26. 

? 

? 

(90) 

F. About half of coin and broken- 
NCM 56. 

t 

? 

18-7 

Fair-F. Rather crude bust. Fourth 
letter of mint name begins with an 
upright. NCM 57. 

Warwick ? 

Foma ? 

16-4 

Mediocre/fair. Probably no inner circle 
on obv. NCM 60. N. J. Ebsworth 
cannot match this with any Warwick 
dies known to him. 

V 


13 4 

Poor. Broken in two and fragment 
missing. Inner circles of round dots. 
Mint name begins with upright. 
NCM 61. 

1 

-seric ? 

16-4 

Poor/F. Moneyer appeal's to be un- 
recorded. NCM 62. 

1 

Da--? 

1S-3 

About F. Moneyer’s name of 4 or 5 
letters appears to end with upright. 
Dagun is given on BMC p. Ixxxix 
for this type and Davi appears on a 
Norwich coin for typo VII. NCM 63. 
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Obverse 

92 ]6TIEfn[ — ] 

93 Je: 

94 +sxrEF[N 

95 Illegible. 

96 >ne[r-) 

97 Illegible 

98 -r stiefne : 

99 Illegible 

100 STIEF.... 

101 Legends effaced 


Reverse Mint 

[-]h [e • -]man : on [ ] 1 

JPXNN :ON{- ? 

onc]a[ ? 

o]nn:[ 1 

M ]:on:[ ? 

]ON[ ? 

]L[ ? 

s]o[ ? 

. .ODBET:ON. . . ? 


STEPHEN. BMC Type 1. Irregular Work. 

102 +STnrN[ - - -]x -f- [-r]e[b - -]d :on[ - -]rd Carlisle 


103 ]st[ • • -]nere : 


+ ere[ ]on[ — s]: 


Carlisle ? 



Moneyer 

2 

- -win 1 
? 

? 

? 

2 

? 

? 

2 

2 

Erebald ? 

Erobald ? 


TKeig/ii Notes 

10 0 F, slight crack. Cf. Heirman at Stam- 
ford for Henry I type I, but the 
character before the h does not 
appear to be -f. NCM 64. 

21-3 Fair, slight crack. Double struck on 
obv. NCM 66. 

19-9 Fair, irregular shape. Obv. partly off 
flan and possibly with no inner 
circle. NCM 67. 

21-9 F. Most of rev. legend hammered out, 
flattening obv. legend. First n double 
barred. Cf. Carlyon-Britton, 1916, 
1450a. NCM 69. 

16-5 Fair, legends weakly struck. Mint 

name bogins with upright. NCM 70. 

16'2 Less than half of coin struck up, partly 
off flan. Small chip. NCM 71. 

16'4 F/fair. Rev. legend extremely weak. 

Largo letters and no inner circle on 
obv. Obv. die very similar to no. 43. 
NCM 72. 

14-9 Poor, corroded and chipped. Silver 

surface flaking off, revealing an 
apparently baser core. NCM 73. 

Small bust. Mint name effaced. Mon- 
tagu V, 1897, 118a. 

Small bust. Montagu V, 1897, 119a. 


17-9 F, broken in two. Base appearance. 

Different dies from BMC 17. NCM 6. 
Cf. Mack 279. 

17-1 Fair. Reversed x on rev. Inner and 
outer circles on rev. composed of 
small crosses. NCM 65. Plate V. 9. 
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104 -J* STEPllANV :[be]X 

e’s rounded 


+ ro[ • - -]-ON--\VACET.- 


Watchet 


105 ‘Curious and uncertain legends' 

106 t ? 


STEPHEN. BMC Type VI. Cross and Piles. 

107 -1-sTiEraE [ + kodJbekt :ON :ki[s] Castle 

Bising 


STEPHEN. BMC Type 1. Obverse reading Pereric. 


108 

-fFERE[ 

4- TVRChl[l, :ON :BRl) 

Bristol 

STEPHEN. BMC Type I. Struck from Defaced Obverse Dies. 


B. 

Obverse die defaced by plain 

cross from edge to edge. 3 


109 

-f stiefner 

-f ALFPARD :ON :NOR 

Norwich 

110 

-•-stief[ 

+ al[fp]ard :on :nor 

Norwich 

111 

-j-S[T]lEFnE: 

-fA[---]N:ONUOR: 

Norwich 


s reversed, N unbarred. 


1 Tnis provenance must be regarded with some doubt. Vide note 

on this coin on p. 46 supra. is 

2 BMC p. 368. 



Fo---? 


171 


Coarse work. Obv. + at 11 o’clock. 
BMC 113, PI. LH. 4; Montagu II, 
1896, 318; Toplis coll. Old Notts 28. 
? Roth, 1918, I23e. 

? Large bust. N C 1881, pi. III. 9. 


Rodbert Cracked and plugged. Elmore Jones 

coll.; Drabble, 1939, 709, (pi. XIX); 
Bruun, 1925, 232. Mack 82c. From 
the published readings, this appears 
to be Montagu V, 1897, 108, (Mack 
826), where it is stated to come from 
the Toplis coll, and the Nottingham 
find. 1 This coin also passed through 
the collection of P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Bntton." 


Turchi! 18 Poor. Roth, 1918, 158a; Montagu coll., 

but not in sales ; Toplis coll. Old- Notts 
30. NC 1881, pi. Ill, 12. Mack 436*. 


Alfward 


VF. Douglas coll.; Carlyon-Britton, 
1918, 1973; Wheeler, 1930, 185. 
Mack 1 37a*. 

Alfward 

160 

F. From the same dies as the last. 
Bruun, 1920, 230; Roth, 1918, 153. 
Mock 1376*. 

Adam 7 

14-9 

F/fair, brefcen in two. No inner circle 
on obv. NCM 81. Plate V. 17. Mack 


138a. 

3 Although Mack 139c is probably from the Nottingham find, there 
no documentary evidence for its inclusion. 
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Obverse 

Reverse 

Mint 

Money er 

Weight 

Notes 

112 

? 

+ e»s[ ]K:stor 

Norwich 

Eds tan 

17-5 

Reynolds coll., 1 but not in sale. Mack 
139a. 

113 

[-j-ST]lKFNE: 

+ WALTIER :OJf :NO 

Norwich 

Waltier 


Ryan, 1962, 919 (pi. X); Carlyon- 


Britton, 1910, 1498. Old Notts 11. 
NC 1881, pi. HI. 4. Maok 1416*, 


but illustrations of 141® and 1416 
transposed . 


114 

T STERNER 

+ WALTIER :ON :[NO] 

Norwich 

Waltier 

17-4 

F. Same dies as Roth, 1917, 141 (pi. 
IV). NCM 82. Plate V, 18. Mack 
141<i. 

115 

JriEFltf 

+ wait[i]er :[on:no] 

Norwich 

Waltier 

19-2 

Fair, clipped (7) almost square. Same 
rev. die as last; o6r. die probably 
same as BMC 229. NCM 83. Plate 
V. 19. Mack 141/. 

116 

+stie[ 

4- [ ]n:nor: 

Norwich 

0 ? letter 

naine 

15-3 

Fair, slightly double struck. Probably 
no inner circle on o6i>. NCM 84. 
Plate V. 20. Mack 141e. 

117 

]F3JE 

-J- BALRWl[:ON rTEF] 

Thetrford 

Baldwi 


Norwich Castle Museum; Lockett, 


I960, 1167 (pi. XXVn); Burstal, 
1912, 1236. Purchased by E. K. 
Burstal in April 1880 and recorded 
as from this find in his MS. catalogue. 
Maok 142d. 

118 Illegible ? 1 Wright, 190), 516. Mack — . 


C. Obverse die defaced by plain cross from edge to edge with additional small crosses in second and fourth angles. 


119 

JSTIEENE :K : 

-4- a(l]fpasd :ok[ 

Norwich 

Alfward 

17-4 

About F, bent. Same rev. die as no. 110 
above. NCM 85. Plate V. 21. Mack 
145*. 

120 

JeENE :R: 

+ ot[r]a:o[ ]f : 

Norwich 

Otra? = 
Oterche 7 

16'3 

F /fair. Almost a quarter of coin missing. 
Same od». die as last. NCM 86. 
Plate V. 22. Mack 146. 

121 

]:R- 

[ + ]EVS[t]ace :ON :N[OR:] 

Norwich 

Eustace 

15-0 

F, but cracked. Wheeler, 1930, 184 
(pi. IV); Reynolds, 1919, 71. Mack 
147. 


1 BMC p. lxxvi. 
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E. Obverse die defaced by small cross on King's face} 


122 

+ STIEFNE :R 

-fSPEBT :ON :[SN]OT : 

Nottingham 

Swein 

16-5 

E/fair, cracked. Possibly same rev. die 

123 

-f- STIEFK[E :R] 

4sPE£N:ON:snot: 

Nottingham 

Swein 

16-3 

as no. 53, No inner circle on obv. 
NCM 87, Plate V, 23. Mack 149p. 
VF. Very alight chip. Traces of ham- 

124 

-J- stiefne[e :b] 

4spein:on:[sn]ot[:] 

Nottingham 

Swein 

16-2 

mering on obv. legend. Same obv . die 
as last; possibly same rev. die, but 
inner circle retouched with larger 
and fewer dots. NCM 88. Plate V. 24. 
Mack 149j. 

Fair/P. Cracked and chipped. Traces 

125 

+ ]STIEPKE :K 

4- SPEJN :OK :sxot[ :) 

Nottingham 

Swein 

15-6 

of hammering of Obv. legend. Same 
dies as last. NCM 89. Mack 149r. 

F. Same dies as last. NCM 90. Mack 

126 

-f STIEFNE :R 

+ SPEIN :os :sNOT : 

Nottingham 

Swein 

14-5 

149s. 

VE. Ballingal coll.; Lockett, 1956, 

E. 

127 

Obverse die defaced on King's face by small cross vyiih <t 
(All from the same dies, except where stated.) 

4- STIEFKE :B 4- 3 PEIK : ON :$N OX : 

pellet in the lower angle. 2 

Nottingham 

Swein 

16-3 

1166, (pi. XXVII); Roth, 1918, 156; 
Toplis coll. Mack 149cc, 

Good F. Same rev. die as last coin. 

123 

+S[tiefn]e :r 

4 STEIN : OX ;SNOT : 


— 

15-6 

NCM 91. Mack 149(. 

Good F. Obv. legend partly hammered 

129 

-h]sTIEFNE:R 

-f [sp]ein:ON :[s]not : 



15-6 

out. NCM 92. Plate V. 25. Maok 
149«. 

F. Traces of hammering of obv, legend. 

130 

-f STJEFNE :R 

4 SPErsr :dn :sNOT : 





15-3 

NCM 93. Mack 149y. 

Good F. NCM 94. Plate V. 28. Mack 

131 

-f STIEFNE :R 

+ sp[E]rx :on:sNOT: 

— 

... 

14-7 

149is. 

F. Slight chip. Traces of hammering of 

132 

4 STFEFXE :R 

+ SPEIK :ON :SNOT : 

— 

„ 

14' 5 

obv. legend. NCM 95. Mack 14!te. 
Good F. Slight chip. NCM 96. Mack 

133 

4 s[tie]fne :R 

+ Sp[efn :]ox :SJTOT ; 

— 

— 

14-5 

149y. 

Good F, but fragment missing. NCM 


97. Maok 149s. 

1 Although Mock 149K (soma dies as 123-126 above) improbably from 2 Although Mack 149#, 149/t/t and 149mm (all from the same dies as 

the Nottingham find, there is no documentary evidence for its inclusion. 127, etc., above) are probably from the Nottingham find, there is no 

documentary evidence for their inclusion. 
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Obverse 

Reverse. 

Mint 

Monty er 

Weight 

Notes 

134 

4 STIEFITE :n 

4 spew ; on : [snot :] 

Nottingham 

Swein 

13*9 

Good F/F, but fragment missing. Slight 
traces of hammering of obv. legend. 
NCM 98. Mack 149«o. 

135 

4 stte[fn]e :r 

4 SPED* :OK[ SSjROT : 

— 

— 

161 

Roth, 1917, 142 (pi. IV); Toplis coll. 
Old Notts lit (16 gr). Mack 149??. 

136 

4* STIEFFTE ;b 

4spein:on:snot: 



15*6 

VF. Roth, 1918, 155 (pi. Ill); Montagu 
II, 1896, 334; Toplis coll. Mack 
149(L From the Roth plate, this 
appears to be NCM '48-98, ex Burton 
coll., Mack 149 hh, although the 
recorded weights do not agree. 

137 

[ + st]iefne:r 

4 stein :QN :sNOT : 



15*7 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; Marshall, 
81; Grantley, 1944, 1301 (pi. IX); 
Wheeler, 1930, 187; Reynolds, 1919, 
72; Lawrence, 1903, 123; Pownall 
coll. NO 1881, pi. III. 5. Mack lWdd. 

138 

4 «raspr]HX m 

+ [sp]ein :on ittTOT : 



16*0 

BMC 22 9 B (wrongly numbered 22 9 A 
in BMC Appendix); Pierpont Mor- 
gan, 1915; Evans coll. Mack 149a. t 

139 

4 STIEFNE :B 

[4 s] peih : ON :$kot : 

— 

— 


VF. Wright, 1901, 50a. Same dies? 
Mack — . 

140 

STIEFNT5 :R 

4sPEm:0N:SN0T: 

— 

— 

14$ 

Old Nolls 12. Same dies? Mack — . 

141 

4 STLEFrtfE : R 

4spein :on:skot: 

— 

— 

10* 

Old Notts 13. Same dies? Mack • — , 


E. Long cross in front of sceptre. 2 

F. Coins with bar across sceptre. 


142 [+st]iefn[e :] 4 ola[d ] : on [ m] tx Lincoln 


1 Commander Mack has, of course, carefully verified his statements 
of hoard provenance, although his original notes have now been 
destroyed. However, the Department of Coins and Medals at the 
British Museum has no evidence that this coin is from the find. 


Gladwine 18*8 Annulet on King’s shoulder, B.M.; 

Lockett, 1955, 1162 (pi. XXVII); 
Burstal, 1912, 123a; Toplis coll. 
Purchased by Burstal in April 1880 — 
information E. K. Burstal MS. 
catalogue. Maok 1 50a*. 

2 Mack 149??*. In the Roth sale catalogue of 1917, lot 135a, this 
coin was described as ‘from the Nottingham find, 1881 (sic), and Toplis, 
and Montagu, 1890 (lot 331) collections'. The coin was the first of two 
in this Montagu lot, but only the second, no. 151 in the present 
catalogue, was there described as from the Nottingham find. 
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143 

]IEI-[n]B : 

-1* ola[d ]:ox:un 

Lincoln 

Glad wine 

19'5 

Fair-F, Slight trace of inner circle 







before sceptre. Same dies as last, 
but the cross bar has not been 
completed on obv. die. NCM 10. 
Mack 150c. 

144 

+ STIE:fN£:R 

-fLEFSlrOJiJSTAK 

Stamford 

Lefsi 

13-8 

Fragment. Additional small cross on 


(s sideways) 





King’s shoulder and a pellet on each 
limb of rev. cross. S. M. Spink coll.; 
Wells coll. Mack 1516. 

145 

[-f s]tief[n]e :n 

+ ;l:Ef[sI :ONJS]TAN 

Stamford 

Lefsi 

16-3 

F, Cracked and slightly bent. Same dies 







as last, NCM 99. Plate V. 27. Mack 
161d. 

146 

+ BTi£ENE:lt 

+ lefsi; on :stak 

Stamford 

Lefsi 

17-7 

From same dies as last before obv. die 







was defaced. Drabble, 1939, 716 
(pi. XIX); Wheeler colIA Wells 
coll,; Boyne coll. Mack 152a*. 

147 

-f sh[efn)e 

-[ - -]BE[ c]a[n]e 

•> 


20-6 

Two flaurs-de-lys set end to end on 







sceptre shaft. BMC 231 (pi. LVH. 8); 
Montagu U, 1896, 335; Topi is coll. 
NC 1881, pi. III. 6. Mack 164*. 

H. 

Obverse die defaced by arc of circle through King's chin and vertical line downwards. 



148 

4-st[ie]fne 

+ SAPINE :ON[:h]ASTi : 

Hastings 

Sawine 

18-6 

Broken and repaired. Well executed 



ne ligatured 




dies. Exhibited at National Numis- 
matic Congress, Nottingham, 1960. 
Collection of late W. H. Andrew of 
Nottingham until 1963. Mack 155. 


Horizontal bar through inner 

circle in front of sceptre. 





149 

stiefn[ 

+ [ - -L]LE[ - -]ON :DE[BY‘]i 

Derby ? ! 

; 

13-7 

Fair, base appearance. NCM 50. Plate 


s sideways 





V. 8. Mack — . 

EAST ANGLIA. 







BMO type 1 with Boundcls 

on Beverse Cross. 





A. 

Roundels at opposite ends of one limb of cross . 





160 

+ STEFNE :BE 

+ eO[-]eh :oN:[-i]pe[-]pi : 

Ipswich 

Roger 

16-1 

Fair, cracked. NCM 75. Plate V. 11. 


Mack 160 , 


1 Not ia tho Whoolor, 1930, Bale catalogue, but EH 90 in B, A. Seaby Ltd’e list, Feb, 1931, of the second and final portion of the collection. 


cn 

cc 
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Obverse 
1 61 ]mte 


Reverse 

-S[ ]fra: 

it reversed 


Mint Moneyer Weight 

? 1 10 


Notes 

Chipped, and cracked. Obv. of rather 
coarse work. Ballingal coll.; Ryan, 
1962, 923 (pi. X); Roth, 1918, 162; 
Montagu H, 1896, 3316; Toplis coll. 
Mack 161*. 


B, Roundels at ends of first and second arms of cross. 
152 ]tie[---]b: [--]dw[a ]:sv[b-] 


Sudbury Edward 14-9 P where struck up, NCM 77. Plate V. 

13. Mack 162a*. 


C, Roundels at opposite ends of one limb of cross and additional roundel in centre. 

153 [ -|- st]bfste : [ke]x ]eb[ - -]n:on[ Ipsw ieh Osebem 


17-0 Pair-F. Same o6t>. die as Mack 159a 
and b; same rev. die with central 
roundel added. NCM 76, Plate V. IS. 
Mack 165. 


D. Single roundel in centre of cross. 

154 + STIETOE ; -faiLEBERT:ON : s[a-] 


Bury St. Gilbert 15*9 VF. Inner circle behind head only. 

Edmunds NCM 74. Plate V. 10. Mack 166*. 


EASTERN AREA. 

B, Coarse work and base metal. Broad cross superimposed on reverse cross. 

155 +stikfne:r +baj,dwi :on:t : Thetford 

156 -J- sxiEFNE :r + bat,dwi:on:t; Thetford 


Baldwin 17-2 BMC 249 (pi. LVTII. 16); Montagu n, 

1896, 336; Toplis coll. Mack I74o*. 
Baldwin 17-0 VF hut cracked. Same dies as last. 

Ballingal coll.; Lockett, 1965, 1167 
(pi. XXVII); Reynolds, 1919, 78; 
Toplis coll. Mack 1746*. 
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MIDLAND AREA. 


C. Coarse work. Long cross fleury superimposed on reverse cross and dividing legend. 

157 [+ si be [c]icd enw er[ca] Probably ? 

Legend begins in Round c’s Newark 

front of face 

D. Similar superimposed cross fleury on reverse, but different and belter style. 

168 + ]s[ti]efnerx +arMv[jr-ONLEc]E Leicester? Simun 

169 -f-s[TiE]FKEKX [ -)- si] iiux- ohe[e ce] Leicester? Simun 


MID AND SOUTH-WESTERN AREA. 

B. Large rosette of pellets at end oj obverse legend. 

160 4-stiefne -f ANor[ER-]N:i:Ri: Cirencester? Angier? 

s sideways or Cricklade ? 


NORTH-EASTERN AREA. 


A. 


161 

162 


Star in front of sceptre and annulets on the points of the flours of the reverse. 
(All from the same obverse dies and possibly the same reverse dies.) 

+ stifek[e]re + fob [VHD ] : OX ;10 VN ( ■ E t Durham 

Curious li Rounded e 

+ST1FESTERE -}- fobvNB :ON :T>VNI- [e ;] Durham 


Fobund 

Fobund 


F. Same dies as BMC 244. Drabble, 
1943, 1001; Rotb, 1913, 1366; 

Montagu H, 1896, 341; Toplis coll. 
NC 1881, pi. III. 10. Mack 1776*. 


22-2 Ballingal coll. ; Ryan, 1952, 924 (pi. X) ; 

Roth, 1918, 130; Montagu II, 1896, 
340; Toplis coll. Mack 178a*. 

ISO Same dies as last. B.M.; Lockett, 
195a, 1155, (pi. XXVH); Bruun, 
1925, 228; Roth, 1917, 155. Mack 
1786*. 


14-6 F, but cracked and chipped. Trace of 
inner circle before sceptro. Mint 
name slightly double struck and 
possibly can, NCM 80. Plate V. 16. 
Mack 184*. 


15‘5 BATC 252 (pi. LIX. 5); Montagu EC, 
1896, 337; Toplis coll. Mack 188o*. 

15-2 Asbmolean Museum, Oxford; Lockett, 
1955, 1160, (pi. XXVH); Roth, 
1917, 119 (pi. HI); Toplis coll. 
Mack 1886*. * 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


Mint 


163 -fSTIFENERE 


-f fob vnd :on:d[vni]-e: 


164 +sti[fe]ne[re] 


[ + foJbvkd :[on :d]v.»i-[e :] 


165 f]nere: 

r as above 


]ND:oN:DVN[ 

Small o from single punch 


B. Similar, with annulets at base of jleurs and at ends of cross. 

166 [ - -t]ifen[ [ - -]n[d— Jnedon :ei 

First two n’s reversed 


UNCERTAIN AREAS. 

E. .4s Type I, but legend runs completely round bust. 

167 -t-STFNE REX ANQLO ]N-0‘1V* 

Reading doubtful 

168 [+]ST[I]E[ o]LO +lefricvsok[:]l[i]hc 

Final C is roimd and 
possibly first o also 


F. As Type I, but crosses replace Jleurs on croum. 


Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

York 7 


London 7 
Lincoln 7 


169 ]iefner 


A[ - - -]TNIRCR 



Money er 

Weight 

Notes 

Fobund 

17-5 

Broken and mended. Ballingal coll.; 
Drabble, 1943, 997 (pi. TV); Wheeler, 
1930, 197; Thorburn, 1918, 123; 
Montagu H, 1896, 338; Toplis coll. 
NC 1881, pi. III. 8. Probably Old 
Notts 31 (174 gr). Mack 188c. 

Fobund 

17-6 

Fair. Base silver, surface layer flaked 
off in parts. NCM 78. Plate V. 14. 
Mack 188d. 

Fobund 1 

20-2 

About F. NCM 7. Plate V. 2. Note after 
Mack 188. 

? 

17-5 

Fair/F. Broken in two. Same rev. die 
and probably same obv. die as BMC 
253. NCM 79. Plate V. 15. Mack 1936. 

? 


Montagu II, 1896, 332; Toplis coll. 
Mack 202. 

Lefricus 

17-0 

Poor/F. Cracked and broken. Moneyer 
recorded for Henry I type 15 at 
Lincoln. NCM 100. Plate V. 28. 
Mack 203. 


? 16-3 Ballingal coll.; Lockett, 1955, 1154; 

Spink coll.; Reynolds, 96; Toplis 
coll. Mack 204. 
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UNCERTAIN TYPES. 

170 ‘Thero appears to have 
been two profiles — but the 
one on the right is too 
much worn to be clearly 
defined’. 


‘The letters alepari are 
shown clearly as the nioneyer, 
but the remaining letters 
are gone’. 


171 ‘A well-defined profile with 4-ger...on:so. . 
no lettering whatever’. ‘Not very clear’. 


COINAGE OF THE ANGEVIN PARTY. 

THE EMPRESS MATILDA. 

Type similar to Stephen Type I. 


172 :ma[tlldis-in]per : 
n reversed 

-J- arf[eni :on :brist] 

173 [m]atildi :im[p] : 

+ SVE[---]:ON:OX: 

174 

]n:war 

175 [ :MATH.D]tS'IMT 

176 :.MATILDIS'[lMI“] 

]eii:ca 
- fsi[ ]r:ca 

HENRY OF ANJOU. 

Similar to Stephen Type I 

177 asst an: 

-f wal[te]ri :DE :Mai.[ 

1 Old Notts, p. 98. 




Norwich ? 


Alfward ? 


? t 161 


Bristol 

Arfeni 

15- 1 

Oxford 

Swetig 

17-2 

Wareham 

Raul ? 

140 

Caine ? 

? 

13-5 

Caine ? 


140 

Malmesbury 

Walteri 

15-7 


Old Notts 32. Alfward appears to have 
struck only at Norwich during this 
reign. Toplis tentatively attributed 
this coin to Stephen and Matilda, 
cf. Mack 220. The Rev. Canon 
Pownall could not agree, but ap- 
parently made no alternative attri- 
bution. 1 

Old Notts 33. Toplis called this coin 
baronial, but the Rev. Canon 
Pownall could not agree. 1 


Marshall, S3: Grantley IV, 1944, 1300; 
Murdoch I, 1903, 261; Wright, 1901, 
62; Toplis ooll.; Andrew coll. Mack 
2316*. 

BMC 273 (pi. LXI. 6); Montagu II, 
1896, 354; Toplis coll. NC 1881, 
pi. III. 1 1 . Old Notts. 29. Mack 234a*. 
Perhaps tho same obv. dio as Lockett 
1955, 1173 (pi. XXVIII) = Mack 
235*. Roth, 1918, 152 (pi. Ill); 
Toplis coll. Mack 2366*. 

Roth, 1918, 1 50a. Mack 237a. 

Same dies as last. 2 Lockett IV, 1960, 
3954. (pi. X); Walters, 1932, 129; 
Roth, 1918, 151. Mack 2376*. 


B.M.; Roth, 1918, 137 (pi. II). Mack- 
244*. 


2 BMC p. cxix. 


ci 
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THE 1868 HOARD FROM THE ALBERT DOCK 
LOCK PIT, HULL 

By F. BANKS 


Following publication of the Inventory 1 in 1956 Dr. D. M. Metcalf extended the list of 
recorded British finds in a group of three papers, 2 the material for which was gleaned from 
sources not readily available to numismatists. One such find noted in the last of these 
papers was of a small parcel of 19 coins from Hull attributed as demi-sterlings of John the 
Blind (1309-1347). 

In amplification of the reference Dr. Metcalf collected together the available information 
and published this in BNJ xxxiii, 1964, 3 with details of six coins in the British Museum 
collection believed to be from the hoard. This paper, intended as a starting point for further 
and more local research, relied upon information w'hich, from circumstances beyond Dr. 
Metcalf’s control, was incomplete. During the Hull air-raid the Albion Street Museum 
suffered damage, not so much from the incendiary bomb as from tons of water and rough 
handling. The collections were hurriedly salvaged and removed to a safer place and, 
following the death of Thomas Sheppard, are only now receiving the attention he himself 
would have desired. Mr. John Bartlett, writing in 1964, 4 could not have known that 
seventeen of the original nineteen pieces recorded in the Museum catalogue of 1927 5 were 
to be found later strewn amongst unsorted material left as it was salvaged. With the coins 
was the original descriptive slip from which the catalogue entry was made. Sheppard was 
a keen numismatist although his correspondence with Miss Kitson Clark in 1931 does reflect 
an element of expediency in response to a persistent demand upon his time. His catalogue 
entry stated clearly that the hoard was ‘found during the construction of the Albert Dock, 
10th September, 1868’. 

Mr. William Foot Walker, Secretary to the East Riding Antiquarian Society, in drawing 
attention to the above entry has also made available a copy of an article by Alderman John 
Symons, a keen local antiquarian, on ‘A Discovery of Ancient Coins in Hull’ published in 
1889 in his book, Kingstoniana. Symons says: 


‘Some time in September, 186S, Mr. Dale Thomas® called upon me and told me that a vast number 
of small coins had been found by the navvies while excavating the West Dock, now known as the Albert 
Dock. The excavation was then nearly completed, except near the dock entrance, and here were concen- 
trated on the finishing operations, about six hundred men . . . 

‘The whole of the navvies who worked in the gang stated that they were discovered twenty one feet 
below the surface at the extreme end of the dock near the Lime Kiln Drain . . . One of the men struck 
his spade on ... a cist containing a number of small coins ... in a very line state of preservation, the 
head being very distinct, ... As soon as the coins fell out there followed a general scramble for them’. 


1 Inventory of British Coin Hoards, AD. 600—1500 
by J. D. A. Thompson, R.N.S. Special publication 
No. 1, 1st edition 1956. 

2 Find Records of Modioval Coins from Gough’s 

Camden’s Britannia, NC 1957. Eighteenth century 

Finds of Medieval Coins from the Records of the 

Society' of Antiquaries, NC 1958. Some Finds of 
Medieval Coins from Scotland and the North of 
England, BNJ xxx, 1960. 


3 ‘A Fourteenth-century Doposit from Hull’, by 
D. M. Metcalf, BNJ xxxiii, 1964, pp. 80-82. 

4 Ibid, note 4. 

s Hull Wilberforce House Museum Catalogue, 
1927 (Hull Museum Publication No. 124), p. 37, 
Item no. 389. 

0 Superintendent Dock Master to the Hull Dock 
Company’. 


F 
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The finder, a Michael Farran, said they had ‘tumbled some hundreds out of the muck 
when digging’ and ‘divided them between the men and boys’. Thinking them of no value 
he had kept none for himself. 

Symons mentions that, news of the find reaching London, the Treasury ‘made a raid 
upon the holders’. This raid does not appear to be on local record. I am grateful to Mr. 
Hobson and the staff of the British Transport Docks Board in Hull who have carried out 
a close search of their records without result 1 and also to Mr. Philip T. Meldrum who has 
carried the enquiry to the Records Department of Kingston upon Hull Corporation. Dr. 
K. J. Allison, presently working on the Victoria County History of Hull and East. Yorkshire 
has no knowledge of references to the hoard. No local record is held and Sheppard’s reference 
to an old press notice would elicit no more than Symons’ painstaking enquiry at the time 
of the discovery. In the absence of such a report we cannot assess the precise size of the hoard 
and must rest upon the finder’s estimate of ‘some hundreds’. 

The find spot in the bank of the old Lime Kiln Creek (now the lock pit of the Albert Dock) 
was once a mouth of the River Hull delta at its confluence with the Humber. Symons states, 
on loose authority, that, this old course was sealed off in the time of Edward I so that the 
river in its new (and present) course would scour and offer access to vessels of deeper draught. 
In 1300 Hull’s sole regal issue was made, presumably to meet the area’s demand for coin. 
Tt is acceptable to associate the hoard’s deposit with a period coincident with the expansion 
of the King’s Town upon the Hull, a growing port which in the time of Edward ill was 
already taking trade from York itself and whence northern wool was being shipped to 
the Scheldt in ever increasing quantities. 

Mr. R. Weiller of the Luxembourg State Museums has kindly given me further details 
in amplification of a reference to the hoard made in a recent paper. 2 Dr. Lawrence’s informa- 
tion on the known surviving pieces was passed to Messrs. Bernays and Vannerus who wrote 
it into their 1934 ‘Complement’ to the standard work on the coins of Luxembourg. 3 The 
pieces here mentioned were three in the British Museum (presumably listed numbers 18, 
19 and 20), nine pieces in his own collection and nineteen in that of the Hull Museums. The 
text, in translation, is not conclusive upon whether those of Dr. Lawrence are included in 
the nineteen which are stated to be the total of the deposit. Miss M. M. Archibald informs 
me that, additional to the six pieces listed by Dr. Metcalf, the B.M. collection also 
contains one of 8-1 gr (-526 gm), and apparently from the hoard, which was acquired in 
1912 ex Lawrence. 

One is at once aware of the coincidence between the detail of the coins in the Hull Museum 
catalogue and those in the list of Dr. Lawrence which has been preserved by Mr. Blunt. 4 
A routine weight check of the pieces in the Hull Museum was carried out on a modem 
instrument under facilities offered by the East Riding Group Pathologist at the Beverley 
Westwood Hospital Laboratory. The comparison, generally, is in agreement but if these 
are the same coins there is sufficient discrepancy in them, weight for weight, to suggest 
that the figures furnished to or by Dr. Lawrence are rather less than accurate. I am satisfied, 
in lack of conclusive evidence to the contrary, that the list of Dr. Lawrence’s pertains to 

1 Somo old records which might havo helped by E. Bernays and J. Vannerus, Brussels, 1910; 

were cleaved out and destroyed shortly after the 'Complement' Brussels, 1934, pp. 49-50, pi. 1, 
last war. fig. 6. A specimen of dies A. 2, ex Bernays, is in tho 

2 ‘Medieval Coins of Luxembourg in tho British Cabinet dos Medailles do la Bibliotheque Royale, 

Museum’, R. Weiller, A’C'(7) vii (1967), p. 183. 5 Rue du Musee, Bruxelles 1, Belgium. 

3 Uistoira Nvmismalique du Comte puis Duchi 4 Sco Metcalf (note 3, p. 65). 
de Luxembourg el de see Fiefs (with Supplement), 
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the Hull Museum coins and that the weights given to or by him were an acceptable approxi- 
mation. I should mention, at this point, that the weights of three of the B.M. specimens 
were inaccurately given by Dr. Metcalf in his earlier paper. In two cases this arose from 
incorrect ticketing detail and the third as the result of an uncorrected printer’s error. This 
can easily happen. 

Comparison of the few coins made known to us brings certain points to notice. These are : — 

1. The obvei'se die, reading -{-edwardensisrex, is the same for all pieces examined, 
as Dr. Metcalf has pointed out. The head and its three-pointed crown are unmistakeable. 

2. The reverse dies, linked by the common obverse die, are two in number. They read 
ervx tas lon don and MON eta mar ces, the legend cut by a central cross with groups 
of three pellets in each quartering. Minor imperfections in the ‘london’ die are 
noticeable. 

3. The lettering is also distinctive, particularly in the n of accentuated Lombardic style. 
Were it not for the wedge-tailed R, with which it can be compared, it could be misread 
for such. 

4. The dies, although evidently the same in each case and used throughout, do show 
signs of what can be taken for wear between one coin and another. Ghosting is extensive 
too. 

5. All coins examined are poorly struck. In Appendix A, in which the readings are given, 
it is noticeable that legibility is about 50%; and this is a high figure since many letters 
can only be partially read. 

6. The die-axis, over the sample, is irregular and does not conform to a boxed-die 
pattern. 

7. It is unsafe, on the basis of the sample alone, to assess an average weight standard 
for the issue. The extremes recorded are 5-55 gr (-3545 gm) and 11-1 gr (-761 gm). 
The main range might be between 6'5 and 9-5 gr (-421 and -615 gm). 

8. The coins, with one exception (Hull Museums), are of a like condition and appearance. 
The silver content is low and the exceptional piece has an appearance of copper which 
has been silver washed. The ticket with the B.M. coin ex Dr. Lawrence carries the 
description ‘je (Plated)’ which, Miss Archibald informs me, it is not. Dr. Metcalf has 
undertaken surface analysis of two pieces and his findings and remarks follow this 
paper. 

In the list at Appendix A I have not shown the two coins exhibited by Mr. C. A. Whitton 
to the British Numismatic Society on 27th February, 1946, as insufficient detail is given 
in the BNJ notice. Their common obverse die identity indicates my listed types A 1 and 
A 2. 

Consideration of origin and dating of the deposit presents obvious difficulties. Dr. Lawrence 
was tempted to associate Die 2 with the reverse of a rare billon coin attributed to Marche- 
en-Famenne (now in Belgium), temp. John the Blind (1309-1347), the reading of which 
is moneta narch. This similarity and the common baseness of the alloy with the Hull coins 
can naturally lead to a suspicion of common origin. There is, unfortunately, no evidence 
that the Hull issue enjoyed any circulation at all, either here or on the Continent. This is 
unusual when we have evidence of other issues of this nature which appear in hoards and 
as single finds from time to time. 
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The recognition of these pieces as being of a kind and of an unknown type, and no knowledge 
of other provenance, determined Dr. Metcalf to attribute the hoard as the output of a local 
forger. Tliis is quite possible. We have also to acknowledge the fact that there is ample 
evidence of the importation of base Continental coin over this period. The bulk of such pieces 
arc of higher silver content than those in the Hull deposit and in billon (which these appear 
to be) are rare indeed. The use of Die 1 may be interpreted as indication that the issue was 
intended to mix alongside the regular English pieces but in this case Die 2 would be un- 
necessary. The find spot indicates trans-shipment. They could have been going to, say, 
London for distribution there, although their imitative character would be at once recognised 
thereabouts one would expect, or the converse argument can bo applied and a Continental 
destination considered. In this case the destination would have been an area where all three 
dies were acceptable. If the moneta makces die is credibly in imitation of a known die from 
a mint of John the Blind it is possible that the coins of this mint passed in John’s territories 
in the Low Countries. It would be presumptuous to assume that the traffic in coins as base 
as these was all one way although the profit in England would have been greater than on 
the Continent where a lower silver standard was accepted. The political and commercial 
climate of the period could have offered gain to those with the means and the wit to take 
their chance in the traffic. I put this view forward purely for consideration and would stress 
my own neutrality regarding origin and purpose. 

Doubts have been expressed in the past on the authenticity of the hoard. Had this been 
the case the forger would have been knowledgeable in numismatics to the extent of 

a: Cutting dies of such good style; 

b: Introducing the element of continental coins (of makces) in the proportion one would 
expect to find in such a hoard; 

c: Concealing the hoard in a spot where it must be found, and 

d: Obtaining or manufacturing a suitable container. 

This doubt of authenticity was voiced at the time of the find and Symons closely 
questioned as many as possible who were present at the finding. All, without exception, 
affirmed that the cist (a stone hollowed out as a container) could not have been planted 
without their knowing it and Michael Farran himself had no doubts about it, wliich he could 
have been expected to have held had any suspicious circumstances attached to its embed- 
ment in the earth there. To my mind the account so lucidly set down by Symons dispels 
any doubts on the find itself — 

‘They had sold some hundreds for a mere trifle, consequently they could not have been planted for gain; 
and as there were night and day watchmen, such planting would be difficult’. 

Aquilla Smith, to whom one of the coins was sent, expressed the opinion that it was genuine 
(a halfpenny of Edward I). The expressions of doubt at this time were possibly influenced 
by the exposure of Billie and Charlie less than a decade before and similar productions else- 
where which made frequent appearances. 

The proportion of Die 1 and Die 2 to each other cannot be estimated with accuracy on 
the basis of such a slender sample and therefore any deliberate attempt to contrive a pattern 
to the hoard content cannot be assumed. Any suggestion that this was the case and that 
19th century forgery has been presented to us is finally dispelled by the analysis carried 
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out by Dr, Metcalf and Miss Hamblin. I believe the conclusions reached must decide this 
particular question once and for all. 

It could happen that further specimens will be noted and other dies emerge as a result. 
We shall only arrive at a dating for this deposit when a Hull type can be identified in a 
dateable hoard of mixed content. So far we have no record of association with anything 
at all. It is just possible that the 1868 Treasury Inquiry arrived at a determination of hoard 
content which might have given a pointer in this. In the absence of this record the little 
evidence remaining gives no hint of other types being found. A notification of any unlisted 
pieces 'will be welcomed. I am inclined to believe, though, that the sample examined is 
representative of the whole; we have drawn upon a diverse field. 1 

I must express my thanks to Mr. E. H. Thompson, Librarian to the British Numismatic 
Society and to Mr. J. E. Bartlett and Miss N. E. Whitcomb of the Hull Museums for the 
generous help they have given in this enquiry and to those I have referred to in my text, 
particularly, Dr. Metcalf, Miss Archibald and Mr. Foot Walker. Such help and goodwill 
has been remarkable throughout by all concerned and has made my discussion of the facts 
relatively straightforward. Discussion on origin must consider other facts with which I am 
not competent to deal and I trust, therefore, that what I have recorded will assist those 
whose work lies in that direction. 


Notes to Appendix A. 


The Hull Museum coins are believed to have been acquired shortly after the discovery 
of the hoard. One came from a donor at Withernsea, East Hiding. 

B.M. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were presented by Mr. William Locking of 193 Coltman St., Kingston 
upon Hull, in 1868. 

The F.B. pieces came from a private collection at Kettering, Northants, in 1963, via 
Mr. J. Smith of Stonegate Coins, York. 

The W.F.W. pieces came from a local collection via a Hull auction c. 1953. 

The specimen in the Brussels Museum (see Note 3, p. 66) is ex Bernays. The provenance 
was unknown and the ‘Complement’ does not record the die-axis. 

The pieces in the collection of Peter Woodhead have no attached provenance or pedigree. 
One of Mr. Blunt’s came from Lincoln’s in 1925, also without provenance. 

I have used abbreviations to indicate the location of these known survivals as follows: — 


H.M. 

B. M. 

F.B. 

W.F.W. 

BEUSSELS 

P.W. 

C. E.B. 


Hull Museums 
British Museum 
F. Banks, Esq. 

W. Foot Walker, Esq. 
Brussels Museum 
P. Woodhead, Esq. 

C. E. Blunt, Esq. 


Specimens of the coins are illustrated (enlarged) on plate XXI. These are the A 1 
combination only as a clear A 2 specimen is not at present available. 

1 Examples of these pieces are not known to the negative. None are in stock at Messrs. B. A. 
Yorkshire and Leeds City Museums and enquiries Seaby Ltd. and none in the stock or well known 
of the smaller museums in the area have proved forgery trays of A. H. Baldwin and Son. 
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ALBERT DOCK BOARD 
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APPENDIX B 

ANALYSIS OF THE METAL CONTENTS OF COINS FROM THE HULL HOARD 
By D. M. METCALF and L. K. HAMBLIN 

The opportunity to undertake an analysis of the metal contents of the Hull halfpence 
was welcome for more than one reason. VVe hoped that, if it proved possible to detect a range 
of trace-elements or minor constituents in the alloy, such as occurs in many medieval coins, 
the results would put the authenticity of the Hull pieces beyond question, and would dispose 
of the suggestions, made at the time of their discovery a hundred years ago, that they were 
a ‘hoax’. Secondly we thought that it would be of interest to know what proportions of 
silver they contained. It is always difficult to guess the alloy of a debased medieval coin 
from its surface. The Hull halfpennies, moreover, are variable in their appearance. Some 
of them are of a reddish colour, with dark grey patches, as though they were of copper which 
had been lightly silvered. Others are a uniform greyish silver colour, suggesting a base silver 
alloy. 

The analysis was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Banks, who entrusted the 
specimens from his own collection to us. Wc selected two of them — one (A) which looked 
as though it was made of copper, and the other (B) of a much whiter colour. A small area, 
about 1 mm x 1 mm, on the face of each coin was cleaned with emery paper, (100 grade, 
in order to discount any superficial effects such as ‘surface enrichment', and to obtain results 
corresponding as far as possible with the original composition of the alloy. The coins were 
submitted to X-ray fluorescence spectrometry, using the ‘Milliprobe’ in the Research 
Laboratory for Archaeology and the History of Art, at Oxford. The procedures were the 
same as those which we have followed with other medieval coins, and which have been 
described fully elsewhere. 1 The results, for the interior composition of the Hull coins, were: 

A. Cat, no. 29. Silver, 22-27%. Copper, 70-76%. Lead, 2%. 

The cleaned area was at 3 o’clock on the reverse. The initial reading showed only 

61-63% copper, indicating surface enrichment with silver, or inhomogeneity. 

B. Cat. no. 27. Silver, 28-29%. Copper, 69-70%. Lead, 2-2£%. 

The cleaned area was at 11-12 o’clock on the obverse. 

No gold or zinc was detected in either coin. For gold, standards containing as little as 
0-1% gold in silver, and also in copper, were used; the lower limit of detectability was some- 
where about 0-1%. For zinc, about 0-2% would have shown on the preliminary scan (even 
though an amount less than about 1% could not have been quantified, with the standards 
that were available). Zinc is normally absent from English coins of the period; its absence 
here is in line with what might have been expected. 

The amount of lead was high bj- any comparison. In the middle ages, lead was used in 
refining silver by the cupellation process, and residual amounts of it were left in the silver. 
It should have been removed, and its presence can be interpreted as a sign of not very 

1 See D. M. Metcalf, J. M. Merrick, and L. K. Medieval Coins (Minerva Numismatic Handbooks, 
Hamblin, Studies in the Composition of Early no. 3), Newcastle, 1968. 
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efficient refining. Forbes and Dalladay found that thirteenth-century coins, 1 containing 
around 90% silver, had lead contents in the range 0-4% to T5%. For coins with only 
25-30% silver, a proportionately less amount might have been expected. The 2% which 
these coins contain may in part have been a deliberate addition by the counterfeiter, or it 
may simply reflect a low degree of technical skill. The figures should, however, be regarded 
as subject to a possible margin of error of about 0-5%, for reasons connected with the 
standards that were available. 2 

The gold contents of thirteenth-century coins are usually about 0-25%, as shown, again 
by Forbes and Dalladay. The gold derives, in all probability, from the silver ores, and as 
it is a ‘nobler’ metal than silver it survives the refining process. We would have expected 
a proportionate trace of gold in the Hull halfpence — say, 0-05% to 0-1%, and it is a pity 
that so small an amount cannot be measured with any degree of confidence on the Milliprobe. 
Modern (nineteenth-century) silver would be very unlikely to contain even that much gold. 
A complementary analysis by spark spectrography might eventually be useful. Nevertheless, 
we think that the figures for lead indicate quite clearly that the two coins are medieval (in 
the context of all the other features discussed by Mr. Banks), rather than modern objects. 
There is no analytical evidence which might help to show whether they are of English or 
continental manufacture. There might be some interest in comparing continental sterlings 
with their English equivalents, but it seems desirable to clarify one’s ideas about what one 
could hope to demonstrate, before embarking on such a project. In the design and analysis 
of scientific experiments, no amount of analysis makes up for shortcomings of design! 


1 J. S. Forbe3 and D. B. Dalladay, ‘Composition 

of English Silver Coins (870-1300)’, BNJ xxx 
(1960-61), 82-7. As its title indicates, this article 
stops short of the fourteenth century, but the 
thirteenth-century analyses arc quite self-consistent, 
and seem to provide an adequate basis for com- 


parison. 

2 They were lead in copper/zinc, which will have 
a different matrix effect from lead in copper/silver. 
Also, the closest standards were 1-3% and L7% 
lead, which was not an ideal basis for the graph. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE IN A REVIEW OF A FRENCH HOARD OF 
ENGLISH GOLD COINS 

By HERBERT SCHNEIDER 

‘Mon ami’ said Victor Tourneur 1 to me some 20 years ago, ferociously waving his short 
index-finger uncomfortably close to my face. ‘Mon pauvre ami! Avez-vous s6rieusement 
l’intention d’amalgamer dans le cadre de vos Etudes l’arch6ologie, 1’histoire et la numis- 
matique, et de tenir compte de toutes les trouvailles et des innombrables anomalies dans 
la composition des tresors?’ 

When I confirmed that this was exactly what I intended to do, Tourneur stroked his beard 
and voiced the comforting assertion that I was as great an idiot as he was himself. ‘For you 
and for me’ he added ‘no numismatic publication can be regarded as satisfactory unless 
the archaeological evidence has been fully accounted for and reviewed against the historical 
background. But there are not twenty people in the world who really understand and appre- 
ciate the value of this archaeological evidence for the purpose of numismatic research.’ 
Even by Tourneur’s standards, this was no doubt an understatenemt, but the fact remains 
that the number of archaeologically minded numismatists is regrettably small and liable 
to remain so for many years. 

Wien I asked Tourneur why he did not use his privileged position to encourage the study 
of hoards in numismatics, ho shook his head. ‘The scholar who has grasped the importance 
of archaeological records will use them in any case and needs no push from me’, he replied. 
‘To push others would be sheer madness. The enthusiastic coin collector who became a 
student of numismatics as years went by has frequently done useful work. Sometimes even 
valuable work which is liable to stand the test of time. But experience has shown that without 
the required educational background he cannot even be trusted with the interpretation of 
historical events. Should I invite him to run amok in the intricate labyrinth of the archaeo- 
logical evidence — which is more often than not debatable — knowing that he will almost 
certainly go off the rails? I would do much more harm to encourage this than allow 
archaeology to be ignored.’ 

I thought of this episode so often that it remained as vividly in my mind as if it had hap- 
pened only a few days ago, and meanwhile I learned how right Tourneur had been, in some 
respects. The archaeological records relating to numismatics are indeed an ‘intricate laby- 
rinth’, and the facilities Ariadne offered to Theseus are denied to us. Dangerously incomplete — 
and in many cases dangerously confusing and incompetent — as the old descriptions of hoards 
inevitably are, the evidence must be reviewed with great circumspection. But notwithstanding 
Tourneur and regardless of the ever-varying margins of error which present thorny problems 
at times, we can no longer shirk the issue and ignore the archaeological records. What 
Professor Tourneur said in 1949 was no doubt largely true ... at that time. But considerable 
progress has been made since and, so far as English numismatics are concerned, we are 

1 The lato Professor V. Tourneur, D.Ph., formerly theque Royale de Belgique and Permanent Secretary 
keeper of the Belgian National Coin Collection. of the Academic Royale in Brussels. 

Subsequently the Chief Executive of the Biblio- 
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rapidly approaching the stage where most problems of identification and chronological 
classification are in the process of being solved. We arc about to enter the rather terrifying 
domain of pure scientific numismatics, and the gap between the learned societies and the 
collector’s clubs is liable to widen. I, for one, acknowledge this with regret, but the evolution 
is inevitable. There are obviously additions of a technical nature to be made to our present 
knowledge of coins, and they will be taken care of in the not too far distant future. However, 
such additions and, for that matter, corrections will not open new horizons. We cannot turn 
round in circles indefinitely and apply the same criteria to the same coins again and again 
without losing our sense of proportion and assigning a perfectly absurd importance to features 
such as a missing pellet in a legend — more likely than not due to the fact that it simply 
was not struck up! 

It is not in this maimer that we can ever hope to fathom the scientific substance of coins 
which we have so often failed to extract from the available evidence. Quite apart from the 
fact that coins have their place in art, the proverbial ‘heart and soul’ of a coin has three 
dimensions: history — and here I include economics, of course — archaeology and numismatics. 

Unless a student takes all three elements fully into account and merges the evidence, 
he cannot hope to obtain really relevant results. He cannot even obtain correct results, for 
if we throw light on a three-dimensional object from one angle only, its features become 
inevitably distorted. Distorted to the point of being misleading and, in fact, cpiite wrong. 
A paper which seems absolutely right from the point of view of pure numismatics is obviously 
wrong if it is inconsistent with the historical and archaeological evidence. Actually, it is 
positively dangerous because of its one-dimensional qualities. 

It is widely recognized, I think, that we cannot really understand coins at all unless we 
study them with the help of the proverbial ‘time-and-space’ glasses of history. Unfortunately, 
however, our historical records are often extremely incomplete and sometimes very biased 
so that the margin of error is considerable. So considerable and so disturbing that, in quite 
a few cases, the historian must rely on the archaeological evidence. This is apparently no 
more universally appreciated than the fact that — if this archaeological evidence be of a 
numismatic nature — neither the pure historian nor the pure archaeologist can be relied 
upon to interpret it correctly. It must be left to the numismatist to merge the three elements — 
the ‘three dimensions’, as it were — but his dependence on history and archaeology is obvious. 
On his own he would be quite lost and one would wish that numismatists would become 
fully conscious of the fact that virtually the entire evidence wc possess of our hammered 
coinage today is of archaeological origin. Much — if not indeed most of it — has been lost by 
ignorance, incompetence and negligence. At times, it is simply pitiful to read in Mr. Anthony 
Thompson’s book 1 how inadequately and in what irrelevant a manner hoards were frequently 
recorded in the past, and not only in the far distant past, and we cannot continue to throw 
away the evidence of treasure trove. Dr. Tourneur feared the consequences of what might 
perhaps be brutally called a ‘vulgarization of archaeology’ within the scope of numismatic 
research. I am entirely prepared to admit that there is a very tangible danger we have to 
guard against. But the fact remains that the information contained in the hoards cannot 
be disregarded any longer if we want to make coins yield all their secrets. 

I would like to submit to the Society a concrete case, and a very typical one. The case of 
a seemingly ‘unimportant hoard’. The expression always irritated me beyond words, for no 


1 Inventory oj British Coin Hoards, A.D. OOOjViOO, 
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hoard is unimportant, not even if it throws up no new die variety nor an unknown combina- 
tion of dies. This applies very largely to the coins under review. 

Had this French hoard been published at all when it came to light in 1911, we would 
probably have the following record of it: 


'A Pattern Angel of Henry VIII discovered in France' 

‘A hoard of 45 English gold coins was recently discovered in France and included a pattern angel of 
Henry VIII, in every respect identical with the Brice and Montagu specimen, illustrated on Plate VI of 
the second portion of the Montagu sale (11/lSth May, 1896), lot 743'. 

‘The other coins of the hoard are as follows: — 


Edward III 
Henry V 
Honry VI 
Edward IV 
Henry VH 
Henry VIII 
Mary 

Philip & Mary 
Elizabeth 


Nobles 

1 

1 

1 


Byals 


10 f) 


Angels 


5 

9 

13 ( + 1) 
1 
2 
1 


3 + 10 + 31+1 


(°) Include one York and one Coventry ryal, one Flemish ryal and a forgery (Flemish?)’. 

A numismatist studying this record today would no doubt be intrigued by the surprising 
composition of the hoard, but could draw no conclusions. For research purposes, the descrip- 
tion of the coins is of no real use beyond the general information supplied. Allow me to 
demonstrate how much valuable research material would have been lost: 

Around the end of the year 1965, Spink’s bought a hoard of 45 English gold coins which 
came originally to light in the Maine region of France in the year 1911, and I am extremely 
grateful to Mr. D. G. Liddell for having left the coins with me for a little while so that they 
could be fully recorded and cast for illustration (Plates I-IV). The archaeological evidence 
is as follows d 

(1) Edward EH. Calais noble of the treaty period 1362/9 with no flag on ohv. but letter C on rev. 

No mark before edwaud, letters a unbarred, trefoil either side of z on obv. 
l.a.l. Treaty, Group b, 3. Weight. 11S-8 grs. 


l Tlio references used for my record of the coins 
are as follows-. — 

Edward III. ‘The Coinage of Edward III from 
1351’. Part IN l * * * * * 7 , NC Fifth Series, 
Vol. XIII, 1933. <r,.A.T..) 

Henry V. ‘Privy Marks in the Reign of 
Henry V’. NC Fifth Series, Vol. 
X, 1930. (Brooke) 

Henry VI. ‘The Heavy Coinage of Henry VI’. 

Part I, BNJ Vol. XXIH, 1938/9. 
(NVhitton) 

Edward IV. ‘The Coinages of Edward IV and 
of Henry VI (Restored)’. Part II, 
BNJ Vol. XXIV, 1943/4. (B & 
W) 

Henry VII. ‘The Coinage of Henry VII’. 


Part III, Chapter VIH, BNJ Vol. 
XXXII, 1964. (P. & W.) 

Henry VIII. ‘The Coinages of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI in Henry’s Name’. 
Part II, BNJ Vol. XXVI, 1949. 
(Whitton) 

For Mary, Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth I, 
I liavc used English Coins, Chapter XV, Methuen <Sc 
Co.. Ltd., 1932. (Brooke) 

Considering the illustrations on Dates I-IV 
I have based my description of the coins on tho 
standard features, legends and punctuation indicated 
in the above numismatic literature and confined 
my record predominantly to variants of the 
standard types. 
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(2) Henry V. 

(3) Henry VI. 

(4) Edward IV. 

(5) Edward IV, 

(0) Edward IV. 

(7) Edward IV. 

(8) Edward TV. 

(9) Edward IV. 

(10) Edward IV. 

(11) Edward IV. 

(12) Edward IV. 

(13) Edward IV. 

(14) Edward IV. 
(16) Edward IV. 
(16) Edward IV. 


London noble. Mullet by wrist, broken annulet on side of ship. Large letters 
c, E and i, small broad letter N. r for Y in niB. Obv. Brooke: Group V, (b). 
Rev. large letter t, small broad letter n, letter m still unflawed. Rev. Brooke: 
Group V, (a). Weight 104-2 grs. 

London noble. Obv. r etuis hyb, ship ornaments lis-lion-lis-lion-lis, lettering 
Ni and Ft. Rev. No pellets in 2nd quarter, lettering Nl and P-i, Trefoils of 
design 3 in spandrels. Whitton: 7 (d). Weight 106-8 grs. 

London ryal. Mint mark Sun on Rev. Obv. Lis in legend before dns and after B. 
Rev. large fleurs in spandrels, reads ,'.i .'.bat . B & W: VI, 2 (b), 1. Weight 
105-4 grs. 

London ryal. Mint mark Crown on rev. Obv. reads fran .'.//c dn-sib’. Rev. 
has large fleurs in spandrels and reads transiens and medivm .'. illorvm .’.ib at. 
B & W: VII, standard type. Weight 115-1 grs. 

London ryal. Mint mark Crown on ret>. No lis or quatrefoil in obv. legend. 
Rev. large fleurs in spandrels but one missing at 11 o’clock. Reads transiens, 
‘crescent’ abbreviation mark after avt', lettering R-l. B & W: VII, var. 5. 
Weight 116-9 grs. 

London ryal. Mint mark Crown on rev. Obv. reads franc .'.//dns’ib, no 
hinges on rudder. Rev. reads ibat and probably illorvm. Small trefoils in 
spandrels. B & W: VHI(A), 4. Weight 116-1 grs. Edge of coin broken and 
very crudely repaired. 

London ryal. Mint mark Crown on rev. Obv. reads franc ,\//dns’i ,\b’ 
and there are no hinges on the rudder. Rev. reads transiens and medivm 
illorvm.'. I.'. bat. Small trefoils in spandrels. B & W: VHI(A), 4. Weight- 
11 7-4 grs. 

London ryal . Mint mark Sun on rev. Obv. reads fra/nc, r lettering abnormal 
and reversed e for D. Saltire stops (sic) after first four words, no stops after 
others. Ship planks divided, comb to bowsprit. Ship ornaments: lions only 
(lis missing). Rev. reads termed ivm illorvm (double trefoil)i bat, trefoil 
stops, r lettering abnormal. Small fleurs in spandrels. B & W: VHI(B). 
Weight 116-2 grs. 

York ryal. e in waves and mint mark Lis on rev. Obv. reads fran’//dns’ i .'. b’ : : 
and has a pellet below the shield. Rev. has small trefoils in spandrels. B & W: 
York Vm, var 2. Weight 1 17-3 grs. 

Coventry ryal. c in waves and mint mark Sim on rev. Obv. reads franc:: .'. 
reversed E for d, lettering R3. Rev. has large flours in spandrels. B & W: 
Coventry VI, var 1. Weight 106-2 grs. 

Angel. Mint mark o to left of angel’s head, cross in nimbus, roads .'.edward 
and dei, franc. Rev. no mint mark, reads cr/vse and rede’tor. Similar to 
B & W: XIV, 3. Weight 76-9 grs. 

Angel. Mint mark o to right of angel’s head, plain in nimbus, reads di and 
franc.'. f Rev. no mint mark, reads cr/wse and re.'.det. B & W XIV, 
obv. 6 with rev. 1. Weight 77-9 grs. 

Angel. Mint mark + No punctuation oxeept franc £, roads DI. Rev. mint 
mark pierced cross with pellet in lower right quarter, reads /crvcem and redempt. 
B & W: XVm b, 3. Weight 76-9 grs. 

Angel. Mint mark Cinquefoil. Reads dei and francIJ. Rev. mint mark 
Cinquefoil, no leopard below forecastle, reads /crvcem and redemp. B & W: 
XXI, 3. Weight 75-9 grs. 

Angel. Mint mark Cinquefoil (with pellet?), reads DEI and FRANcJf. 7?eu. 
mint mark Cinquefoil, leopard below forecastle, reads /crvcem and redempt. 
Probably B & W: XXI, 4. Weight 79-0 grs. 
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(17) Henry VII. 

(18) Henry VII. 

(19) Henry VU. 

(20) Henry VH. 

(21) Henry VH. 

(22) Henry VII. 

(23) Henry Vn. 

(24) Henry VII. 

(25) Henry VTI. 

(26) Henry VIH. 

(27) Henry VXH. 

(28) Henry VIH. 

(29) Henry VIH. 

(30) Henry VIII. 


Angel. Obv. mint mark Lis-on-Rose, reading franc^I. no saltires between 
spear shaft and angel’s head. Rev. mint mark Lis-on-Roso, no punctuation, 
reads /crvcem tv am redet. P & W : Type I. Weight 74-4 grs. 

Angel of design 3. Obv. mint mark Escallop. No rosettes by nimbus, lettering 
R 2 (a), single rosette stops, reads franc.’. Rev. mint mark Escallop lettering 
R2(b), single rosette stops, reads crvcem tva and xpe r. P & W: Type III, 
Group III. Weight 76-4 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark ? (perhaps Pansy). Saltire stops, reading franc, 
spearhead cross with hammer headed ends. Rev. mint mark ? (perhaps Pansy). 
Saltire stops. Reads rede. Closed letter E on both sides. P & W: Type IIIc. 
W’eight 76 4 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark Pansy (petals not touching centre, saltire before mint 
mark). Saltire stops, reads angli franc. Lettering R 2 (a). Rev. mint mark 
Pansy, reads crvce tva xpe rede, saltire stops, lettering R2(b). P & W: Type 
Hie. Weight 77-3 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark Pansy (of late Hie design of groats with hollow centre). 
Single rosotto stops, reads angl ( ?) fr. Lettering R2(b). Rev. mint mark 
Pansy (probably of 5 petals not touching centre), reads crvce tva xpe red', 
single rosette stops, lettering R2(b). P & W : Typo IIIc, but this has crosslot 
at spearshaft. Weight 77-1 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark Anchor (reversed), single saltire stops, E2 lettering, 
no broken letters, reads angl (?) FRA’ x t Edge tooled at 9 o’clock. Spear- 
shaft has pellets on the three arms of the cross. Rev. mint mark Anchor (upright), 
reads crvce tva xpe re’, single saltire stops, normal E2 lettering. P & W: 
Type HIc. Weight 76-9 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark 4 -, reads angl and FR’fJ Saltires by mint mark 
doubtful. Single saltire stops. Rev. mint mark 4 -, saltires by mint mark 
doubtful, reads red’ x , otherwise double saltire stops. P & W: Type V. Weight 
70-2 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark 4-, reads angl and FRA’fJ Double saltire stops except 
after ora’ x . Rev. mint mark 4-, double saltire stops except after tva’ x (sic) 
xpe’ x and red’ x . P & W: Type V. Weight 77-8 grs. 

Angel. Obv. mint mark xx 4-, reads angl, double saltire stops except after 
fra’. Rev. mint mark 4-, single saltire stops, no punctuation after rede’. 
The coin was tooled and repaired, so that the absence of a saltire after fra’ 
is somewhat doubtful. P & W: Type V. Weight 69-5 grs. 

Angel, first coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units of king’s 
numerals undotted, no pellets between digits, read3 FR’t x x and redet’ x . Pellet 
before mint mark on obverse only. Whitton: (ii) Castle, 3. Weight 76-1 grs. 
Angel, first coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. L T nits of king’s 
numerals dotted, no pellets between digits, reads FR’t x x and rede’ x , pellet 
before mint mark on obverse only. Whitton : (ii) Castle 3. Weight 77-2 grs. 
Angel, first coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units of king’s 
numerals dotted, no pellets between digits, reads fra+ x and rede'. Pellets 
before mint-mark on both sides. Whitton: (ii) Castle, 3. Weight 77-3 grs. 
Angel, firBt coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units of king’s 
numerals presumably undotted, pellets between the digits. Reads F’tJ x and 
red. Pellet before mint mark on obv. only. Whitton: (ii) Castle, 3. Weight 
68-4 grs. 

Angel, first coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units of king’s 
numerals undottod. No pellets between digits, reads fra’| x x and red’ x . 
Whitton: (ii) Castle, 3. Weight 78-4 grs. 
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(31) Henry VIH. Angel, first coinago 1509/26. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units of king’s 

numerals dotted, no pellets between digits, reads Fii't* and red’ x . Pellets 
before mint mark on both sides. VVhitton: (ii) Cast le, 3. Weight 77-3 grs. 

(32) Henry VIH. Angel, first coinage 1509/20. Mint mark Castle both sides. Units between 

king’s numerals uudotted, pellets between digits, reads fr’ f x x and red’ x . 
Saltire before mint mark on obv. (This may bo Castle between saltires with 
the second saltire not struck up). Rev. mint mark Castle unadorned. Single 
and double saltires mixed on both sides. Whitton: (ii) Castle, probably 2. 
Weight 77'3 grs. 

(33) Henry VIH. Angel, first coinage 1509/20. Mint mark Portcullis (unadorned) with chains 

on both sides. Units of king's numerals undotted. Reads Plt’f x *, otherwise 
single saltire stops. Rev. reads rede’, single saltire stops, broken letter E. 
Whitton: (iii) Portcullis, standard type. Weight 78'8 grs. 

(34) Henry VIH. Angel, first coinago 1509/20. Mint mark Portcullis (unadorned) with chains 

on both sides. Units of king’s numerals undotted, reads f r’ and red’, otherwise 
single saltire stops both sides. Whitton: (iii) Portcullis, standard type. 
Weight 78-7 grs. 

(35) Henry VIII. Angel, first coinage 1509/26. Mint mark Portcullis (unadorned) with chains 

on both sides. Units of king’s numerals undotted, roads f F ’ and red’. 
Whitton: (iii) Portcullis, standard type. Weight 78-7 grs. 

(30) Henry VIII. Angel, baso coinage 1544/47. Mint mark Lis both sides. Reads red’ . Trefoil 

stops both sides, annulet to left on angel’s head and on ship. Whitton: Base 
Coinage, i.m. Lis. Woight 77-2 grs. 

(37) Honry VIH. Angel, base coinage 1544/47. Mint mark Lis both sides. Standard legonds, 

saltire stops both sides, annulet to left of angel’s head, no annulet on ship. 
WTiitton: Base Coinage, i.m. Lis, 2. Weight 78-4 grs. 

(38) Henry VIH. Angel. As (37) in every respect but not from the same pair of dies. Weight 

77-0 grs. 

(39) Mary. Angel 1553/4. Obv. Pomegranate after maria, reads nib for hib and begina 0 

(abbreviation sign for etcetera) 0 , single annulet stops. Rev. Pomegranate aftor 
istvd° and has °S.°, otherwise single annulet stops, legend ends mibabi followed 
by abbreviation sign for etcotera. Weight 75-6 grs. 

(40) Philip and Mary. Angel, 1557/8. Mint mark Lis both sides, normal legend ending regina j', single 

pellet stops except aftor d:. Rev. logond ends mirabi and has single pollot stops. 
AVeight 79-9 grs. 

(41) Philip and Mary. Angel, 1557/8. Mint mark Lis both sides. Obv. from the same die us (40). Rev. 

legend ends mirabi- and has singlo pollot stops except after jlStvd:. Weight 
79-8 grs. 

(42) Elizabeth I. Angel, 1658/61. Mint mark Lis both sides. Obv. reads era’- and REG’, single 

pellet stops except for :d‘ . Rev. reads a : dno’- factvm est • istvd z • est : 
mirabi’. . Wire-lined inner circle both sides. Weight 82-6 grs. 

(43) Continental imitation of a London ryal of Edward IV, struck on a flan of normal size. Obv. reads 
ed/ward .-.di.'.gra’ rex.', angi.’ z.'. franc’ .".// /.DNS .*. i .'. b . Fair but unconvincing workman- 
ship. Rev. mint mark Crown, reading ihc avt .'.transienS .'.per medivm ,'.ili.orvm ibat. 
Large fleurs from damaged punch (erroneously reversed) in spandrels. Basically a copy of B & W : 
Type VII. Weight 92-6 grs. 

(44) Continental imitation of a London ryal of Edward IV, struck on a flan of normal size. Obv. reads 
E(reversed)D/WAKD(double trefoil)Di(double trefoil)GA(double trefoil)REX(double trefoil).ANG{ ? ?)z 
(double trefoiljFRANC.', // .'.NS.'.i.-.B . Very crude workmanship, rather pale and inferior gold. 
Rev. mint mark ? (a round object). Reads lHs(double trefoil)AVTE>i(double trefoil)TRANSiENS(double 
trefoil)rER .'. medivm .'.ii.ORVM. .iB(double trefoil). Large fleurs in spandrels. The use of double 
trefoil stops on both sides is noteworthy. The mint mark might have been a small, thick Sun, worn 
flat. Weight 108-1 grs. 
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(■15) Continental imitation of an angol of Henry VIII, 2nd coinage of 1526/34. Mint mark Lis both sides. 
Obv. reads henrjc# x viu ! ' x n x c* r'’ x Ad, 9 x FRACE x t x . Rev. t>eh x c.rvceJ tvaJ salva* nos* x-peJ red£. 
Weight 76-2 grs. (Cf. Lockett, Fart, III (Continental), Glendining’s Feb. 29/Harch 1st 1956, Lot 261, 
which weighed 75*8 grs. 

Unfortunately, \vc know virtually nothing about the background of this hoard. The year 
191 1 was mentioned in connection with the original discovery of the coins, and this is probably 
reliable. They came to light in a religious establishment not very far from Angers, and this 
means frequently the proverbial ‘iron curtain’ so far as information is concerned, although 
there are no legal problems. For French numismatics were spared totally illogical treasure 
trove regulations comparable to our own, and the French government has no claim whatever. 

It is of course irritating to think that valuable information which is — or was — perhaps 
available remained undisclosed. But a parcel of coins dug up in a field tells as a rule no story 
conveniently prepared for the numismatist. Would it be therefore better to say that we are 
worse off than usual with the Angers hoard so far as research work is concerned? Yes, I 
think we are. For in the case of ‘a parcel of coins in a field’ we are not facing imponderabilia 
we have to take into account when reviewing this particular hoard. 

The formidable range from Edward III to Elizabeth I would be exceptional and surprising 
for any hoard of any size, but the gaps are intriguing. No gold of Richard II and Henry IV. 
No angel of Henry VI nor of Richard III. One could hardly expect a coin of Edward V, 
but the reign of Edward VI is not represented either. The absence of rare denominations is 
conspicuous, and one wonders whether the hoard has not been previously 'picked’ by a dealer 
or a collector. The ‘pattern angel’ of Henry VIII {no. 45) may have been missed among so 
many others, and the interesting Type VTTI(B) London ryal of Edward IV is bound to have 
passed unnoticed prior to the publication of Blunt’s and Whitton’s paper. 1 If the eyes of 
the hoard were taken out, it is more surprising that two angels of Philip and Mary in remark- 
ably fine condition should have been left, for their rarity is universally known, but we cannot 
take it for granted that a previous buyer was shown the entire hoard. We cannot even be 
certain that Spink’s bought all the remaining coins, for the religious establishment may 
well dispose of them only in accordance with its financial needs. 

For the matter of that, it seems rather improbable that the original deposit consisted 
exclusively of English gold coins. The evidence of Continental coins would probably have 
given us valuable information. 

Even incomplete as the hoard may well be, it. is still of considerable importance for numis- 
matic research. Had Mr. Liddell not been aware of this and the coins been individually 
dispersed by Spink’s, the ‘pattern angel’ of Henry VIII — which is obviously a Continental 
imitation — almost alone would have attracted attention. For even the intriguing London ryal 
of Edward IV (B & W Type VIIT(B)) is no really revolutionary discovery. It is very closely 
related to a similar and equally unorthodox specimen I recorded at Baldwin’s several years 
ago, and the two Continental imitations of English rose-ryals would have had no significance 
as such. Not as isolated specimens. Forming part of a hoard deposited around 1560 or very 
soon afterwards 2 they have not only an interesting but a rather surprising story to tell. 

1 BNJ XXV p. 4. seems to be conclusive. The angel of Mary shows 

2 On account of my previous comments ami hardly any traces of circulation, both angels of 
suggestions that the hoard may well bo incomplete, Philip and Mary arc unworn and the angol of 
the reader may be surprised that I am allowing Elizabeth 1 is in minL state. The margin nr error 
only a stnull margin so far os the date of deposit appears to bo very small indeed and 1 doubt if it 
is concerned. However, the evidence of the coins exceeds five years. 
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The imitation ryal recorded as item 43 in my list was struck on a flan of about normal English 
size, but this can hardly be regarded as an early feature a priori. For the coin weighs only 
92-6 grains so that the diameter of the flan — small for a Continental imitation — is not sur- 
prising. Actually, this is the lightest of some hundred foreign rose-ryal forgeries T have seen. 
The style of the coin is not crude, but it is by no means a very close and careful copy of the 
genuine coin. At first sight it seems to belong to the end rather than the beginning of what 
may perhaps be described as the ‘ryal imitation period’ on the European Continent. Had 
it been shown to me as an individual specimen, I must admit that I would have given it 
to the very end of the 16th century, struck after Gorinchem closed down in the year 1587. 
The archaeological evidence makes this attribution impossible, and it is of considerable 
interest to know that such inferior Continental copies of the London ryal of Edward IV 
circulated in France not only some 25 years before Gorinchem even began to strike these 
coins but presumably quite a few years earlier. For the rose-noble in question is by no means 
unworn. 

If item 43 of my list shows already quite clearly that we must revise our ideas on the sub- 
ject of style and dates of Continental copies of Edward IV’s London ryals, item 44 is almost 
unbelievable. It belongs to the worst type of Continental forgeries struck in inferior and very 
pale gold. Its style is atrocious and I know of only two other specimens of comparably crude 
but different workmanship. The coin has obviously circulated for years, and one wonders 
how it could ever have been accepted by anyone at any time. 

How r ever, I shall not dwell on the unsolved problems of foreign copies of Edward IV’s 
ryals, although they are a fascinating subject which should receive more attention. Any 
forgery on a gigantic scale becomes history, and this applies unquestionably to the Continental 
imitations. It is evident that a great deal of very difficult research work has to be done before 
we can establish some sort of order and coherence in this intricate series. The purpose of 
this paper is solely to demonstrate how a particularly poor Continental imitation of a ryal 
of Edward IV which would have been rather disdainfully classified as one of the shocking 
early 17th century forgeries becomes all of a sudden of considerable interest because of the 
irrefutable archaeological evidence of its early date. 

It is with the same surprise — and the same concern about the shortcomings of our present 
knowledge of the Continental copies of English coins— that I comment on item No. 45 of 
my list. The ‘old school’ of numismatists had erroneously described this as a ‘pattern angel 
of Henry VIII’. Actually, the coin has been a great problem at any time and ranks very 
high among the most puzzling examples of a Continental imitation of an English gold coin. 
It may well prove to be also one of the most important should v r e ever be able to fathom 
its historical background. One regrets to admit that the chances are more than slender and 
our only hope rests with the discovery of relevant documentary evidence on the other side 
of the Channel. I think in France rather than in the Low Countries which are otherwise the 
most fertile field for forgeries of English coins. 

Let us define in greater detail w r hat the archaeological evidence of the Angers Hoard adds 
to our regrettably small knowledge of the ‘pattern angel of Henry VIII’. 

It goes without saying that this is a forgery of Henry VIII’s second coinage angels, con- 
sidering privy mark Lis and the hexric vra legend. But the legend is wrong, the lettering 
quite impossible and the style of the coin totally un-English. Dr. Brooke ignored the coin 
in his record of patterns vdien he compiled the notes for English Coins, and I believe I am 
right in saying that, long before Brooke, Lawrence had condemned the ‘pattern angel’ as 
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a forgery. One regrets that neither Brooke nor Whitton commented on the coin but it seems 
probable that neither of them could make constructive suggestions. Nor can I. As will be 
seen I can only add to the mystery and the confusion. 

Considering that the design of Henry VIII’s angels of the second coinage differs not even 
in minor details from that of the previous issue, no pattern was required — if indeed patterns 
were struck at all prior to the reign of Edward YI which seems rather doubtful. It would 
hardly be fair to say that Brice and Montagu should have known this, for the issue of patterns 
and the coinage of Henry VIII had not been studied in greater detail than Kenyon’s record 1 
before the beginning of this century. Brice commented on the unusual design and dress of 
the archangel and referred to the angel as ‘a curious coin’ and ‘of better workmanship’. 
But what made him — what made Montagu, for that matter — think of a pattern ? 

I believe the answer is quite simple. Brice was impressed by the superior minting of the coin 
and the neat and painstaking manner in which the dies were cut. The striking is a little 
weak in places but the general aspect of the coin is attractive. 2 Compared to the genuine 
angels of Henry VIII the workmanship seems perhaps at first sight ‘superior’, but there 
is really no comparison. The ‘pattern angel’ is not a hammered coin, and this has now become 
a very thorny problem. 

Until now, I did not find it particularly disturbing that this ‘curious’ angel is machine- 
made because I took it for granted that it was late-Elizabethan if not an early 17tli century 
imitation, but the archaeological evidence disproves this opinion conclusively. 

It would perhaps be useful to draw up a questionnaire for the historian and the numis- 
matist in order to define exactly where we stand — regardless of the fact that most questions 
are unanswerable for the time being. 

(1) Who coined this forgery, or caused it to be minted? When and where? 

(2) In contradistinction to nobles and ryals, forgeries of English angels with English 
legends and bearing English arms were not produced on the Continent. Why should the 
‘pattern angel’ of Henry VIII be the exception to the rule ? 

(3) Why was a press — presumably an early type of screw-press — used to mint an imitation 
of a hammered coin ? What was the purpose of striking what must have been a very small 
number of forgeries of an angel of Henry VIII, liable to attract attention because of their 
different workmanship ? 

(4) The dies of the coin were visibly cut by a competent and experienced engraver. Why 
the fanciful dress of the archangel, the unorthodox legend and totally different letter punches, 
considering that the die-sinker was obviously capable of making a convincing copy of the 
true English coin ? 

(5) Bearing in mind the technical qualities of the coin, would it be justifiable to assume 
that it has no special significance? In other words that it is the individual effort of a gold- 
smith and was struck in a dark corner of an obscure workshop ? 

One could obviously go into further details but I think these five points cover the ground. 


1 Gold Coins of England, 1884. 

2 It is interesting to compare the coin from the 
French hoard with the only other known specimen 
which came down to us from Brice-Montagu- 
Leslie Ellis to Lockett and which was coined from 
the same pair of dies. But it is rather embarrassing 


to refer to the illustration in the sale catalogue of 
Montagu, Second Portion |(llth-I6th May 189C) 
Lot 743 which is vastly superior to that of tho 
Lockett sale eataloguo mentioned above in tho 
general list of tho French hoard. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN A 


The archaeological evidence supplies information, but this information is as unexpected 
as it is disturbing. For it raises chronological problems which are positively hair-raising, 
but it also shows quite clearly that we shall never obtain satisfactory research results unless 
we look well beyond the purely technical features of coins and merge numismatics with history 
and archaeology. 

In this particular case the numismatist can pronounce the ‘pattern angel’ a forgery. Here 
he is competent and the historian as well as the archaeologist have to accept, his views. How- 
ever, he cannot possibly be satisfied with this, for prima facie the coin does not seem to 
qualify as a commonplace forgery, and he can neither date it nor can he suggest who struck 
it, where or why. He can only submit the question to the historian who, in the absence of 
conveniently available records, must inevitably turn to the archaeologist for an approximate 
date before he can set to work. The archaeologist can supply the answer: not before 1558 
considering the composition of the hoard, and not much later on account of the condition 
of the coins. That the archaeological verdict, is of the greatest importance goes without 
saying, for it indicates to the historian the time limits for his research in a fairly accurate 
manner. The numismatist, however, can only marvel: a machine-made forgery as early as 
about 1500? This is almost unbelievable, for it would be contemporary with Eloi Mestrelle’s 
very first experiments with mill coins at the Tower. Could it be one of Mestrelle’s forgeries ? 

Unfortunately, we know nothing about them but the idea can hardly be advanced. There 
is absolutely no reason to assume that Mestrelle struck forgeries before 1572 nor is it likely 
that he owned in his personal capacity the equipment required to strike the coin in question. 
Apart from that, he is liable to have known the angel series of Henry VIII far too well to 
have produced so unconvincing a copy, and it seems rather improbable that he should have 
tried his hand at coins other than those he had struck at the Tower. 

Tournai ? I would not even have thought of Tournai had it not been mentioned on three 
different occasions when I discussed the coin with other numismatists. For the Tournai 
mint establishment must be ruled out. 

Henry VIII captured the city in the year 1513, but it remained in English hands for only 
a few years. Actually, the London Treaty of October 4th, 1517 provided already for a return 
of Tournai to Francois I but the French took possession of it only on February 5th 1519 
and lost it to the emperor Charles V in November 1521. 

The ‘pattern angel’ of Henry VIII bears the privy mark Lis which was not used before 
1526. Apart from the absence of evidence that Tournai was authorized to coin gold during 
the English occupation of the city, the coin must be disqualified as a genuine Tournai pro- 
duction on chronological grounds. Also, it is unbelievable that machine-made coins were 
minted in that part of Europe before 1520, particularly at Tournai where the minting estab- 
lishment was so badly staffed and equipped that Henry VIII had to have the dies for his 
Tournai groats cut in London. The coins themselves might have been struck at the Tower, 
although Henry stayed at Tournai for a little while and ‘La Tour Henri VIII’ can still be 
visited there. 

Even 1560 or thereabouts is rather earl}' for a screw- press or rocker -press imitation to 
have been coined in the Low Countries. Prima facie, the archaeological evidence points 
towards France. 

I seem to have neglected the most interesting but also the most disturbing anomaly of 
the hoard : the weight of the coins. 
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Since I am pleading the case for the archaeological evidence to be considered in numis- 
matic research, it is perhaps allowed to repeat a previous statement in different words: as 
an individual item a late-medieval or Tudor coin 3% or 4% below weight is not alarming. 
Not even if it is unclipped and could not have lost much more than a grain or so in circulation. 
But if we are faced with a hoard of coins where weight-deficiencies are not isolated exceptions 
but the rule, and where they exceed 10% not in one but in several cases, the anomaly becomes 
a serious matter. Particularly serious if we consider that two unquestionably genuine ryals 
of Edward IV (items 4 and 10 recorded in the general list of coins) are suspiciously close 
to the weight of the Burgundian nobles of Elanders. 

What can we conclude from this and are we to assume that ‘light coins’ were struck in 
England for export purposes to meet trade requirements on the Continent ? Without a single 
shred of evidence to this effect such a contention seems fantastic. If we bear in mind that 
item 4 of the Angers hoard weighing 105-4 grs. was struck from the same obverse die as 
Lockett 4018 which weighs almost exactly 119 grs. it becomes obvious that we can draw no 
logical conclusion at all at this stage and that the problem must be investigated on both 
sides of the Channel without preconceived ideas. 

It goes without saying that we must expect discrepancies in the weight of coins and indi- 
vidual specimens were inevitably above or below the official weight. Generally speaking 
those above weight were frequently clipped or went into the melting pot for obvious reasons. 
Those below weight survived, and in the ryal series of Edward IV specimens of 120 grs. 
are exceedingly rare. However, deficiencies in weight were, as a rule, insignificant. The un- 
dipped and virtually unworn specimen weighs usually about 118-119 grs. and coins below 
117 grs. are exceptional. If we find them at all, they are almost invariably late and belong 
to B & W, Type VJII/X. I will perhaps shock the reader by making a reservation, but it 
must be made: this applies only to England, the evidence of the dealers’ trade, the sale 
rooms, the major private collections and museum trays. It does not apply to the numismatic 
evidence on the Continent. I do not think it is an overstatement to say that, in the case of 
Edward IV’s ryals, the Continental evidence is almost as important as that of the British 
Isles, for no English gold coin has ever known an even vaguely comparable popularity in 
Europe before or since, except for the modern sovereign. The Continent is — and will remain — 
a formidable source of information so far as rose-ryals are concerned. 

Very few students of English numismatics — if any — can claim to be handicapped by their 
foreign residence to quite the same extent as I am. In some cases, the problems I have to 
face cannot be solved. So far as the ryal series of Edward IV are concerned, however, ray 
Continental experience of numismatics has tangible advantages. Edward’s rose-ryal became 
the European trade coin par excellence, and I have seen specimens in the most unexpected 
places, predominantly in northern Europe. Many of them were Continental imitations, of 
course, and in this respect the evidence of foreign sale rooms is most misleading. The leading 
com dealers at Amsterdam almost alone can usually be relied upon to differentiate between 
genuine coins and Low Countries copies of Edward IV’s ryals; otherwise an impressive 
number of rose-ryals are wrongly' catalogued. However, many genuine specimens have gone 
through my’ hands here, there and everywhere, and their weight was almost invariably 
around 116 grs. as against an average weight of 118/9 grs. for comparable specimens in 
England. Although we must obviously' cater for the fact that coins were struck to an average, 
weight discrepancies should be below rather than above 2% for full specimens if wc consider 
the evidence of other English coins of this period. 
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We can, I think, accept as a plausible explanation for the light average weight of Edward 
IV’s ryals on the Continent that English merchants picked out specimens well below' 120 
grs. for trade purposes on the other side of the Channel. Although 116 grs. or thereabouts 
is outside the official tolerance of the pyx trials, a coin of that weight presents no great 
problem. It obviously happened in the process of minting, and the fact that a comparatively 
much greater number of these ‘light coins’ came down to us on the Continent than in England 
is interesting. It is perhaps significant, but not disturbing. But assured English ryals of 
Edward IV weighing 105 or 106 grs. and Tudor angels of roughly 70 grs. or oven below 
simply leave us guessing. There is no rational explanation, and, at this stage, I am not pre- 
pared to comment on them. Not, at any rate, beyond the final conclusion: 

Any single coin has its story to tell and constitutes valuable material for the student 
of numismatics so far as the use of dies and punches is concerned. But the study of technical 
features is only a means to an end, not an end in itself, and no more the ultimate objective 
of scientific numismatic research than a preliminary sketch of an artist in the domain of 
figurative painting. Between the first sketch and the finished picture lies a long distance 
and a hard struggle between the painter and his subject, just as the numismatist has to cover 
a great deal of frequently difficult ground between his first, record of a coin and his final 
assessment of it. Coins must be brought back to life, and they will remain dead pieces of 
metal unless our technical research evidence is fully reviewed against the archaeological 
records and the historical background of the period. This has not recently become — it has 
always been — a conditio sine qua non. 
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THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY COIN-HOARD FROM 
MOIG SOUTH, ASKEATON, CO. LIMERICK 

By MICHAEL DOLLEY, COLM GALLAGHER and W. A. SEABY 


In September 1954, Mr. James O’Donohoe was clearing land on Mr. Casey’s farm in Moig 
South townland on the right bank of the Deel two miles or so to the north-east of Askeaton 
in Co. Limerick when in a cleft of the limestone outcrop under a whitethorn bush there 
came to light a heap of 86 silver coins, with one exception all of the later fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. The container, apparently a vessel and perhaps of pewter or leather, 
disintegrated into powder as soon as touched. Setting little store by his discovery, Mr. 
O’Donohoe gave the coins to his employer who was no more impressed but who happened 
some eighteen months later to mention the occurrence to an Askeaton chemist, Mr. F. A. 
Hanley, m.p.s.i. For the first time the possible antiquarian significance of the find was 
recognized, and on 10 April 1956 two representative coins were sent by Mr. Hanley to the 
National Museum of Ireland. Two days later the Museum authorities replied, and on 27 
April an inquest was held at Askeaton, and the 86 coins were declared to be treasure trove. 
On 2 May the hoard was received at the National Museum, and by the end of the month 
the coins had all been listed, and the Royal Irish Academy had been recommended to pay 
a substantial reward to Mr. O’Donohoe. On 18 August 1968 one of the present writers (M. D.) 
was able to visit Askeaton, and through the good offices of Mr. Hanley he was introduced 
to Mr. O’Donohoe and to Mr. Casey and conducted by them to the actual findspot. This 
can be found by taking the Ballysteen road out of Askeaton for two miles to a point where 
a side-road goes off to the left just, before Hogan’s Bridge over a tributary of the Deel. On 
the right hand side of the road a long avenue leads up to a farm. Proceeding along this, one 
turns off after a couple of hundred yards or so into a field on the right, and the limestone 



Cleft in limestone outcrop (arrowed) in which Askeaton hoard was found 
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outcrop is some fifty yards to the south-east from the gate aud rather further to the north- 
north-east of a circular grove of trees. It may be added that there is a tradition that the 
avenue is on the line of an old road from Askeaton to Limerick. 

English readers may be interested to know that over most of Ireland the holding of a 
treasure trove inquest is exceptional, the administration of the treasure trove law being 
vested in the Royal Irish Academy. The normal procedure is for a find to be reported to 
the National Museum, and for the reward to be paid without the formality of a coroner’s 
intervention. Tire system is one that works well, and it is usual for finders to be rewarded 
within a matter of weeks of their discoveries being brought to the notice of the Museum 
authorities. There is the further advantage that the Museum is not seen to sit as judge and 
jury in its own cause where valuations are concerned, and the necessary approval of the 
Polite Letters and Antiquities Committee of the Academy means that the rewards proposed 
receive a measure of informed public scrutiny without embarrassing publicity. Equally, 
too, one may wonder whether the intervention of the police is always advantageous when 
one is concerned in the great majority of cases with law-abiding citizens whose one desire 
is to assist the authorities. In the present case an inquest was held very largely because of 
local misunderstandings of the legal position, the absence of all desire on the part of land- 
owner and finder to conceal the discovery being evidenced by local newspaper reports which 
appeared after Mi'. Hanley’s timely intervention. Indeed, it was these reports which prompted 
a particularly antiquity-conscious coroner and the Garda Siochana to investigate the 
discovery independently of the Museum, and it is satisfactory to know that the utter frank- 
ness and complete honesty of all those concerned with the discovery were the subject of 
favourable comment at the inquest. Despite the eighteen months’ delay between the finding 
and the public inquiry, this is one of the relatively few instances when one can be morally 
certain that the coins surrendered represent the totality of a hoard, a matter of some 
importance in the present case, for the discovery is without precedent where the Anglo-Irish 
and English series are concerned. 

Unfortunately the hoard arrived at the Museum at a time when no member of the staff 
was available to undertake its publication. However, the coins were carefully sorted and 
listed, and have been kept separate from the rest of the collections. For permission to publish 
the hoard here we are once again indebted to the kindness of the Museum authorities and 
in particular to the retiring Keeper of the Art. and Industrial Division, Dr. William O’Sullivan, 
m.r.i.a. For special facilities to study the material in July and August 1968 our thanks are 
due to his assistants, Miss Catriona MacLeod, M.A., and Mi - . John Teahan, m.a. As will very 
soon appear, the composition of the hoard is an unusual one, a summary being as follows: — 



IRELAND 


ENGLAND 



'\-harp' 

Or oat 

\-groat 

Penny 

EDWARD II 

— 

— 

— 

1 

EDWARD IV 

— 

— 

6 

— 

HENRY VII 

— 

1 

38 

— 

HENRY VIII 

1 

6 

33 

— 


1 

7 

77 

1 


All the coins are illustrated on the accompanying plates [PI. VIII-XI] from direct photographs 
taken with the Ulster Museum’s portable fixed-focus polaroid camera. If the illustrations 
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are not in every case perfect, they give at least an adequate impression of the condition of 
the individual coins, and especially of the extent to which the earlier issues had been clipped. 
The weights were obtained on a modern portable semi-automatic balance, and are in theory 
correct to the nearest half milligramme while the troy equivalents have been given to the 
nearest tenth of a grain on the basis of the tables in Grains and Grammes. In the following 
catalogue each coin is given a separate number, a brief description of the essential criteria 
being followed by references to the standard literature, and a note of the weight. 

LORDSHIP OF IRELAND 

HENRY VIU 

'Half-harp' 

(1) With the initials liA(Lombardic) (Henry and Anne Boleyn): i.m. erown/crown: 

Carlyon -Britton 1 2 100 (?); Coffey®, p. 60 (4th coinage), 1 and 2: 1.1 125 g. (17-2 gr.) [PI. VIII, 1] 

KINGDOM OF ENGLAND 

EDWARD II 

Penny 

(2) London: Fox 3 XIa; North 4 1060: 1.280 g. (19-8 gr.) [PL VHI, 2] 

EDWARD rv 

FIRST REION 

Half -groats 

(3) Canterbury (Archbishop Bourchier): i.m. (pall)/ — : B. & W s , p. 168, VII/VIa; 

North 1590: 1 130 g. (17-4 gr.) 

(4) Canterbury (Royal): i.m. (crown)/?: B. & W., p. 169, VII, 3; North 1589: 

1-365 g. (21-1 gr.) 

(5) London: i.m. crown /sun : B. & W., p. 159, VIIIc (no stops) : North 1584: 1-330 g. 

(20-6 gr.) 

SECOND REIQN 

Half-groats 

(6) Canterbury (Royal): i.m. (rose)/?: B. & W„ pp. 329/330, XVIIIb/XIX (?); 

North 1637 var.: 0-855 g. (13-2 gr.) [PI. VIU, 6] 

(7) Canterbury (Royal): i.m. rose/?: B. & W„ pp. 329/330, XVIIIb/XIX (?), North 

1637 var.: 1-0675 g. (16-5 gr.) [PI. VIH, 7] 

(8) Canterbury (Royal): i.m. rose/rose: B. & W., p. 329, XVIIIb/XX; North 1637: 

1-180 g. (18-2 gr.) [PI. VHI, 8] 

1 Tablo opposite p. 140 of R. Carlyon-Britton, classification is neatly summarized in NC 1917, 

‘Henry VIII Harp Groats and Harp Half-Groats pp. 279-297, and is now most conveniently available 

and Edward VI Harp Groats’, NC 1954, pp. in J. J. North, The Coinages of Edward 1 and II, 

134-140. London, 1968. 

2 G. Coffey, Guide to the Collection of Irish 4 J. J. North, English Hammered Coinage, vol. II, 

Antiquities (Royal Irish Academy Collection): London, 1960. 

Anglo Irish Coins , Dublin, 1911. 3 G. E. Blunt and C. A. Whitten, ‘The Coinages 

3 H. B. Earle Fox and J. Shirley Fox, ‘Numis- of Edward IV and of Henry VI (Restored)’. BS.J 

matic History of the Reigns of Edward I, II, and xxv, i( 1 945—1 940) , pp. 4-59; ibid., ii(1947). pp. 

IIP, BNJ vi-x (1909-1913) passim, but the essential 130-182; ibid,, iii(1948), pp. 291-339. 


[PI. VIH, 3] 
[PI. VIH, 4] 
[PL VIH, 5] 



HENRY Vn 
FIRST (‘FACING’) COINAGE 
Half -groats 

(9) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. lis/lis: P. & W. 1 p. 297, 

A. 1/A. 2; North 1712: 1-165 g. (18-0 gr.) 

(10) As previous com: 1-165 g. (18-0 gr.) 

(11) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. (tun over cross)/?: P. & W., 

p. 297, B.5a/?; North 1712: 1-265 g. (19-5 gr.) 

(12) Canterbury’ (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. (tun)/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

B. 7/C.10; North 1712: 1-2376 g. (19-1 gr.) 

(13) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C. 6/B.7; North 1712: 1-420 g. (21-9 gr.) 

(14) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C.8/C.8; North 1712: 1-5225 g. (23-5 gr.) 

(15) As previous coin: 1-510 g. (23-3 gr.) 

(16) As previous coins: 1-400 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(17) As previous coins: 1-400 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(18) As previous coins: 1-3975 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(19) As previous coins: 1-3975 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(20) As previous coins: 1-280 g. (19-8 gr.) — pierced 

(21) As previous coins: 1 050 g. (16-2 gr.) 

(22) As previous coins: 0-9825 g. (15-2 gr.) 

(23) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C.8/C.8 (?): North 1712: 1-1875 g. (18-3 gr.) 

(24) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C.9/C.9; North 1712: 1-4175 g. (21-9 gr.) 

(25) As previous coin: 1-305 g. (20-1 gr.) 

(26) As previous coins: 1-300 g. (20-1 gr.) 

(27) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun and pansy / — : P. & W., 

p. 297, C.10/B.6; North 1712: 1-415 g. (21-8 gr.) 

(28) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C.11/C.10; North 1712: 1-400 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(29) As previous coin: 1-3725 g. (21-2 gr.) 

(30) Canterbury (King and Archbishop Morton?): i.m. tun/tun: P. & W., p. 297, 

C.U /?; North 1712: 1-1525 g. (17-8 gr.) 

(31) York (Archbishop Savage?): i.m. (martlet)/martlet: P. &. W. , p. 298, 1; North 
1716: 1-435 g. (22-1 gr.) 

(32) York (Archbishop Savage?): i.m. martlet/martlet: P. & W., p. 298, 1; North 

1715: 1-400 g. (21-6 gr.) 

(33) As previous coin: 1-2825 g. (19-8 gr.) 

(34) York (Archbishop Savago?): i.m. martlot/martlot: P. & W., p. 298, 2; North 

1716: 1-3876 g. (21-4 gr.) 

(35) As previous coin: 1-255 g. (19-4 gr.) 

(36) York (Archbishop Savage?): i.m. martlet/martlet: P. & W., p. 298, 0; North 

1716: 1-3025 g. (20-1 gr.) 

(37) As previous coin: 1-285 g. (19-8 gr.) 

(38) As previous coins: 1-2225 g. (18-9 gr.) 

SECOND ('PROFILE') COINAGE 
Half -groats 

(39) ‘Canterbury’ (King and Archbishop Warham?): i.m. martlet/martlet: P. & YV., 

P. 117, 1/2 (cf. BNJ XVIII, pi. VI, 100); North 1750: 1-270 g. (19-6 gr.) 

i W. J. W. Potter and E. J. Winstanley, ‘The 262-301; ibid . , xxxi(1962), pp. 
Coinage of Henry VII’, BNJ, xxx, ii( 1961 ), pp. xxxii(1963), pp. 140-160. 


[PI. VIII, 9] 
[PI. VXH, 10] 

[Pi. vm, ii] 

[PI. VIH, 12] 

[Pi. vm, 13 ] 

[Pi. vm, 14 ] 
[Pi. vm, i 6 ] 
[pi. vm, 16] 
[Pi. vm, i 7 ] 
[Pi. vm, is] 

[PI. VIII, 19] 
[PI. VIII, 20] 
[PI. VIII, 21] 
[PI. VIII, 22] 

[PI. VIII, 23] 

[PI. vm, 24] 
[PI. IX, 1] 
[PI. IX, 2] 

[PI. IX, 3] 

[PI. IX, 4] 
[PI. IX, 6] 

[PI. IX, 6] 

[PI. IX, 7] 

[PI. IX, 8] 
[PI. IX, 9] 

[PI. IX, 10] 
[PI. IX, 11] 

[PI. IX, 12] 
[PI. IX, 13] 
[PI. IX, 14] 


[PI. IX, 15] 
109-124; ibid., 
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(40) 'Canterbury’ (King and Archbishop W arham 1 ) : i.m. rose/rose: P. & W., p. 117, 4; 

North 1750: 1-670 g. [sic.] (25-7 gr.) 

(41) As previous coin: 1-3975 g. (21*6 gr.) 

(42) As 7 wevious coins: 1-185 g. (18-3 gr.) 

Oroat 

pheon . 

(43) ‘London’: i.m. /pheon: P. & W., p. 115, 5; North 1747: 2-7925 g. 

crosslet 

(43-1 gr.) — pierced 

Half-groats 

(44) ‘York’ (Archbishop Bainbridge ?) : i.m. martlet/martlet: P. & W., p. 117, 2; 

North 1751: 1-3875 g. (21-4 gr.) — pierced 

(45) As previous coin: 1-0975 g. (16-9 gr.) 

(46) As previous coins: 1-0025 g. (15-5 gr.) 

(47) As previous coins: 0-955 g. (14-7 gr.) 

HENRY VIH 

FIRST COINAGE 
Half -groats 

(48) ‘Canterbury’ (Archbishop Warhain): i.m. martlet/martlet : Whitten, 1 p. 209, 

I, (ii); North 1765: 1-4075 g. (21-7 gr.) [PI. X, 4] 

(49) York (Cardinal Wolsey): i.m. plain star/plain star: Whitton, p. 210, H, (ii); 

North 1771: 1-3975 g. (21-6 gr.) [PL X, 5] 

(50) As previous coin: 1-2925 g. (19-9 gr.) [PL X, 6] 

SECOND (‘wolsey’) COINAGE 


Half-groats 

(51) Canterbury (Archbishop Warham): i.m . Warham’s mark/Warliam’a mark: 

Whitton, p. 209, (ii); North 1802: 1-4475 g. (22-3 gr.) [PL X, 7] 

(52) As previous coin: 1-3675 g. (21-1 gr.) [PL X, 8) 

(63) As jrrevious coins: 1-325 g. (20-5 gr.) [PL X, 9] 

(54) As previous coins: 1-2825 g. (19-8 gr.) [PI. X, 10] 

(55) As previous coins: 1-275 g. (19-7 gr.) [PI. X, 11] 

(56) As previous coins: 1-200 g. (18-5 gr.) — pierced [PL X, 12] 

(57) As previous coins: 1-1975 g. (18-4 gr.) [PL X, 13] 

(58) Canterbury (Archbishop Warham): i.m. IVarham’s mark / — : Whitton, p. 209, 

(ii) 4; North 1802: 1-300 g. (20-1 gr.) [PL X, 14] 

(59) Canterbury (Archbishop Warham) : i.m. Warham’s mark/cross patouce : Whitton, 

p. 209, <ii)/(iii); North 1802: 1-320 g. (20-4 gr.) [PL X, 15] 

(60) Canterbury (Archbishop Warham): i.m. cross patonce/cross patonce: Whitton, 

p. 209, (Hi); North 1802: 1-300 g. (20-1 gr.) [PL X, 16] 

(61) As previous coin: 1-290 g. (19-9 gr,) [PL X, 17] 

(62) As previous coins: 1-285 g. (19-8 gr.) [PL X, 18] 

(63) As previous coins: 1-220 g. (18-8 gr.) [PL X, 19] 

(64) As previous coins: 1-1975 g. (18-4 gr.) [PL X, 20] 

(05) Canterbury (Archbishop Warham): i.m. cross patonco/t: Whitton, p. 209, (iv); 

North 1802: 1-185 g. (18-3 gr.) l pl - x - 21 J 

(66) Canterbury (Archbishop Cranmer): i.m. wheel/ — : Whitton, p. 210, (vi); North 

1804: 1-2775 g. (19-7 gr,) t P1 - X> 22 3 


l C. A. Whitton, ‘The Coinages of Henry VIII i(1949), pp. 56-89; ibid., ii(1950), pp. 171 212; 
and Edward VI in Henry’s Name’, BNJ, xxvi, ibid., iii(1951), pp. 290-332. 


[PL IX, 16] 
[PL IX, 17] 
[PL IX, 18] 


[Pl. IX, 19] 


[PL IX, 20] 
[PL X, 1] 
[PL X, 2] 
[PI. X, 3] 
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(07) .4s previous coin: 1-207.7 g. ( 10-0 gr.) [PI. X, 23] 

(08) .4s previous coins: 1-265 g. (19-5 gr.) [PL X, 24] 

(69) .4s previous coins: 1-185 g. (18-3 gr.) [PL XI, I] 

(70) .4s previous coins: 1-175 g. (18-1 gr.) [Pi. XI, 2] 

(71) Canterbury (Archbishop CYanmer): i.m. whoel/whcol: Whitten, p. 210, (vi): 

North 1804: 1-2325 g. (19-0 gr.) [Pl. XI, 3] 


O roots 

(72) ‘London": i.m. rose/rnso: Whitton, p. 207, (i) 3; North 1797: 2-7475 g. (42-4 gr.) 

(73) .4s previous coin: 2-725 g. (42-1 gr.) 

(74) ‘London': i.m. lis/rose: Whitton, p. 207, (iii) — adivto/e; North 1797: 2-715 g. 

(41-9 gr.) 

(75) -4s previous coin: 2-7125 g. (41-S gr.) 

(76) ‘London’: i.m. lis/lis: Whitton, p. 207, V (a): North 1797: 2-795 g. (43-2 gr.) 

(77) As previous coin: 2-7675 g. (42-7 gr.) 

Half groats 

(78) York (Cardinal Wolsey): i.m. voided cross/voided cross: Whitton, p. 211, (i); 

North 1805: 1-2175 g. (1S-8 gr.) 

(79) As previous coin: 1-185 g. (18-3 gr.) 

(80) York (Cardinal Wolsey): i.m . voided cross / — : Whitton. p. 211, (i): North 1805; 

1-3475 g. (20-S gr.) 

(81) York (Cardinal Wolsey): i.m. voided eross/voided cross (4-): Whitton, p. 211, 

(i) var.; North 1805: 1-2725 g. (19-6 gr.) 

(82) York (Cardinal Wolsoy): i.m. voided cross ( +)/voided cross ('+): Whitton, 

j). 211, (i) var.; North 1805: 1-115 g. (17-2 gr.) 

(83) York (Archbishop Leo): i.m. key/key: Whitton, p. 21 1 , (ii); North 1806: l-2775g. 

(19-7 gr.) 

(84) As previous coin: 1-220 g. (18-8 gr.) 

(85) York (Archbishop Lee): i.m. key/key: Whitton, p. 211, (iii); North 1807: 1-3175 

g. (20-3 gr.) 

(86) York (Archbishop Lee): i.m. key/key: Whitton, p. 211, (iv); North 1807: 

1-2375 g. (19-1 gr.) 


[PI. XT, 4] 
[PL XI, 5] 

[PL XI. 6] 
[PI. XI, 7] 
[PI. XI, S] 
[PI. XI, 9] 


[PI. XI, 10] 
[PL XI, 11] 

[PL XI, 12] 

[PI. XI. 13[ 

[PL XI, 14] 

[PL XI, 15] 
[PL XI. 16] 

[PL XI, 17] 

[PL XI, 18] 


Obviously the first problem that confronts the student is the date of the hoard’s conceal- 
ment. As regards the Anglo-Irish element, a quite useful terminus post quern is afforded by the 
iialf-harp’ with initials liA (Lombardic). Elsewhere it will be argued 1 that, pieces of this descrip- 
tion were struck in London during the period of Henry’s ‘marriage’ to Anne Boleyn (25 January 
1533-17 May 1536). It is a coin too which exhibits at least one early feature — dominvs 
(instead of dns). We are given accordingly 1534 as the earliest likely date for the concealment 
of the Askeaton hoard, while the absence of other Anglo-Irish coins of the reign must suggest 
that a date much later than 1535 is unlikely in the extreme. The English element in the hoard 
ends with London groats with initial marks rose and lis only, Canterbury half-groats with 
several of the marks of Cranmer who received the temporalities on 29 April 1533, and York 
half-groats with all but one of the marks of Lee who had received his temporalities on 
3 December 1531. Although, then, the late Professor Reddaway was able to adduce docu- 
mentary evidence that the Canterbury mint had a limited existence after 1534, 2 most English 
numismatists would feel that the English part of the hoard is unlikely to have been brought 

1 In a paper by M. Dolley and W. D. Hackmann 2 T. F. Reddaway, ‘A Canterbury Mint-Master’s 

based principally on hoard-evidence and the Indenture of 1534’, BSJ , xxxiv(1965),pp. 121-124. 
relative fineness of the different issues. 
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together much later than 1535. It is unfortunate that the numismatic world still awaits a 
convincing chronology for the London groats with initial marks rose and lis. According to 
Mr. Pottex -1 the examples in the hoard all belong before 1532, but we find it hard to believe 
that the latest are substantially earlier than the latest of the half-groats. While, too, we 
believe that Mr. Potter was right to place the sun-burst mark after arrow where the silver 
is concerned, we are not convinced by the chronological argumentation of his paper. The 
1952 Maidstone hoard, i 2 for example, suggests very strongly that he has dated the sunburst 
too early, and we would need a lot of convincing that the initial mark arrow was brought 
in all that much before 1534. The question is one to which the Irish numismatist will have 
to revert when he comes to publish the smaller but not all that dissimilar but predominantly 
groat find which came to light in 1948 at Sligo Abbey, but in the case of the Askeaton hoard 
it is probably safe to say that a date of concealment c. 1535 meets the requirements of the 
Anglo-Irish and the English evidence alike. 

The occasion of the concealment was doubtless the great Geraldine rising which broke 
out in the summer of 1534 and which collapsed after fourteen months. Askeaton (Eas 
Geitixxe), v r e must remember, was one of the principal seats of the Earls of Desmond, and 
that the whole weight of the Desmond power was not thrown belfind the Kildarcs at this 
juncture was due only to dissensions within the Munster line. In 1534 Thomas Eitz Thomas 
died at a ripe old age, and he was followed by a young grandson James Fitz Maurice (d. 19 
March 1540) whose succession was successively challenged by a great-uncle John Fitz Thomas 
(d. June 1536) and a cousin and eventual heir James Fitz Jolxn. Nor may this be the only 
hoard from the Askeaton neighbourhood which could have been occasioned by these years 
of turmoil. Neglected by numismatists has been the following passage taken from p. 229 
of the first (1844) volume of Richard SainthilPs Olla Podrida : — 

‘In 1828, a silver crucifix, gilt and enriched with jewelry, was found by a labourer when digging near 
the ruins of the abbey of Askeaton, county of Limerick, together with some coins, and two pieces of ring- 
monoy. The latter woro sold to Major Sirr. The crucifix came into the possession of Miss Mary Purdon, 
of Limerick, who not wishing it to be despised, as “such an old thing”, had the date A.D . 1534, carefully 
erased . . 

The ‘abbey’, incidentally, though strictly speaking a friary, lies to the north-east of Askeaton 
beside the road to Ballysteen, but one hesitates to insist on a coimection with the coin-hoard 
from Moig South. As one of the principal Desmond strongholds, Askeaton paid a heavy 
price in the sixteenth century, and we may instance the disgraceful episode in 1579 when 
Mai by butchered the friars and tore up the Desmond tombs, and it could be that the 1534 
crucifix was hidden years and not months after its manufacture. 

A remarkable feature of the Moig South find is its inclusion of a penny of Edward II, 
a coin more than two centuries old when the hoard was brought together,. There can be little 
doubt, though, that by then it was masquerading as a half-groat. Weighing just under 20 
grains, it compares very favourably with the clipped Edward IV half-groats (average weight 
just under 18 grains), axxd not all that badly with the English half-groats generally (averuge 
weight virtually 20 grains). While on this sxdxject, of clipping, too, it is instructive to note 
the average weight (just under 20 j- grains) of the 22 Canterbury half-groats of Henry VII 

i W. J. W. Potter, ‘Henry VIII — The Sequence 2 R. H. Dolley and E. J. Winstanloy, ‘Maidstone 

of Marks in the Second Coinage’, BNJ, xxviii, Treasure-Trove’, BNJ, xxvii, i( 1952), pp. 58-65. 
iii(1957), pp. 560-567. 
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and Archbishop Morton. Messrs. Potter and Winstaniey have indicated the average loss by 
clipping of 100 of these coins which passed through their hands, 1 and it is clear that the run 
of these coins with English provenances turned the scale at 21 £ grains. In other words, the 
state of the English coin circulating in Ireland seems to have been half as bad again as it 
was in the country of its origin, and it is even likely that the Askeaton coins compared 
favourably with the generality of English money of Henry VII current in this island. In 
1897 there was found near Ballymoyle in Co. Wicklow 2 a hoard of perhaps forty London 
half-groats, all apparently with initial mark lis and double-arched crown. They were described 
by Macllwaine as being ‘considerably clipped’, so that ‘most of the legends on both sides had 
been removed’, a description which does suggest that the mutilation was even more savage 
than that inflicted on the coins from Moig South. In the remarkable Shearman collection 
at Clongowes Wood College, too, we have seen a roughly contemporary groat of Henry VII 
(P. & W. type Illb; North 1705) clipped back to the inner circles in a manner reminiscent 
of the prototypes of the ‘O’Reilly money’, 3 and weighing no more than 18-1 grains. One could 
argue in fact that the absence of the Anglo-Irish issues of Edward IV, Richard III and 
Henry VII is an indication that the Moig South hoard had been put together out of money 
brought into Ireland only comparatively recently, and Irish numismatists as well as English 
are eagerly awaiting the British Museum’s report on the 1964 hoard from Hartford near 
Huntingdon which should give a good impression of the condition of the English coinage 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. What is interesting about the Askeaton hoard 
is that the profile coins of Henry VII and Henry VIII for all practical purposes are no better 
than the facing bust coins which immediately preceded them. In other words, the preference 
for salfas (‘half-face’) money evinced by the native Irish from the 1540’s onwards is seen 
even more clearly as a consequence not of the clipped state of the old money but of the 
Henrician debasements. 4 


i Op. tit., p. 295, n. 1. 

* J. B. S. Macllwaine, ‘A Find of English Half- 
Groats of Henry YU in the Countv of Wicklow’, 
BNJ, x{1913), pp. 313 and 314. 

3 M. Dolley ond W. A. Seaby, ‘ “Le Money del 


Oraylly" (O’Reilly’s Monoy)’, BNJ, xxxvi(1967), 
pp. 114-117. 

4 M. Dolley and G. MacNiocaill, ‘Some Coin- 
Names in Ceart VI Neill' , Studia Celtica, II (1968), 
pp. 119-124. 
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TOWER II 1545-1552 

By C. E. CHALLIS 


It is now fifty years and more since Henry Symonds began to transform our knowledge of 
the mints and their activities during the great Tudor debasement by his meticulous research 
among the public records which, at that time, were a source of information largely untapped 
by numismatists. The great wealth of material unearthed in the course of his labours, which 
were all the more difficult since many of the printed Calendars of documents which are avail- 
able today had not then been produced, was written up with such care that the broad out- 
lines of the picture which emerged have scarcely been improved upon from that day to this. 
His was a pioneering achievement of the first importance and as such it has rightly won 
acclaim. In common with most scholars who work in the early modern period, however, 
Symonds was sometimes confronted with gaps in his sources and with evidence which beyond 
some simple statement of fact, say, the name and title of an official, proved so intractable 
that he was forced to abandon his accustomed precision in favour of surmise or, less commonly, 
a frank admission that he could add nothing to existing knowledge. Consequently there were 
some aspects of his analysis which were less well founded than others and which resulted 
either in Symonds himself obscuring the true course of events or in those who subsequently 
made use of his analysis misinterpreting his guarded comments. One instance of these processes 
at work concerns Stephen Vaughan’s under-treasurership at the Tower mint, and it is with 
this subject that this paper is concerned. 


I 

Stephen Vaughan first became associated with the mint in 1544 when he was appointed 
under-treasurer at the Tower with a salary of £133 6s. 8d. 4 His patent of office dated only 
from 11th July but he was named with Sir Martin Bowes in the indenture of 28 May 1544 
and in fact received his salary from the preceding Lady Day. 1 2 The occasion of Vaughan’s 
appointment was what Symonds described as the ‘domestic revolution’ in the organization 
of the Tower mint, which in 1544 resulted in the division of the ‘establishment into two, 
and shortly afterwards into three separate mints which worked independent!} 7 , each being 
placed under the control of an officer who was styled “under-treasurer”.’ 3 In being associated 
in this way with Sir Martin Bowes who was the most experienced and probably the most 
influential mint official of his day, and also with the Tower mint which was the very centre 
of coinage operations, Vaughan was clearly intended to be a key figure in the king’s mint. 
But just how important was his role has never been decided. The accounts of the work done 
in his mint have not survived and hitherto it has been customary to surmise with Symonds 
that as Vaughan ‘was a party to the indenture of 1544 ... he was not unemployed, and that 
the products of his “establishment” were much the same as those made by his colleague 
Sir Martin Bowes.’ 4 


1 Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
ed. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdner, and R. H. Brodie. 
(London, 1862-1932), XIX, i, 1035/91. 

2 P(ublic) R(ecord) O(ffice), E101/302/27 m.l, 11. 


3 H. Symonds, ‘The Documentary Evidence for 
the English Royal Coinages of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII’, BNJ, X, 154. 

* Ibid. 157. 
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In the following year, 1545, Vaughan was again named in the coinage indenture with 
Sir Martin Bowes and the appearance in the same document of the name of Thomas Knight, 
also in the capacity as under-treasurer, suggested to Symonds the tripartite division in the 
mint already alluded to. Symonds was able to discover the accounts of Thomas Knight and 
use them to show what was happening in the mint of this latest recruit to the Tower, but 
again he could find nothing for Stephen Vaughan. In 1546 and 1547 the case was similar: 
Vaughan was named along with Bowes and Knight in the indentures of those years but, 
although accounts could he found for his colleagues, his remained elusive. This was a dilemma 
indeed, for Symonds knew from other evidence that Vaughan was in fact receiving his fee 
as under-treasurer and that Vaughan and his executor were subsequently to pay over to the 
Crown the profits which arose from his operations at the mint. 1 Here was what seemed to be 
a clear case of failure of evidence and Symonds could only ‘express the hope that attention 
having now been directed to the triple organizations at the Tower, it will become possible 
to assign one of the unappropriated mint-marks to Stephen Vaughan’s workshops’. 2 The 
threefold division of the Tower mint which Symonds saw coming into being in April 1545 
lasted, again according to his calculations, hardly more than two and a half years. The inden- 
ture of 16 February 1548 named only Sir Martin Bowes and Stephen Vaughan as under- 
treasurers in the Tower and Symonds drew the conclusion that ‘the Tower was thenceforth 
to be worked as two mints only.’ 3 In January 1550 Nicholas Throckmorton succeeded Stephen 
Vaughan at one of these mints and in October of the same year Christopher Levens may have 
succeeded Sir Martin Bowes at the other. 4 Throckmorton continued in office down to March 
1552, as did Sir John York 5 who had become head of the other Tower mint at least by the 
preceding Michaelmas. From March 1552, when both York and Throckmorton were dismissed, 
the Tower mint was once again a unitary body and, the period of the Elizabethan recoinage 
apart, was so to remain throughout the rest of the Tudor period. 

II 

This bold interpretation of events which Symonds expounded was subsequently challenged 
in part by C. A. Whitton. In a long and scholarly review of Henry VIII’s coinage Whitton 
suggested that Vaughan may well have been put into the mint as a sort of watchdog on his 
colleagues and, furthermore, that the ‘absence of the accounts may now suggest more strongly 
that it (i.e. Vaughan’s post) was a sinecure, that from 1544 to his death in 1549 his connexion 
with the mint was purely nominal, and that he took no active part in the production of coins.’ 6 
Such a view is not wholly acceptable, for it ignores two important pieces of evidence : first, 
that Stephen Vaughan is known to have paid to the high treasurer of the mints no less than 
£37,176 13s. lOd. in profits from his mint and, second, that Vaughan’s executor ultimately 
drew up an account for Vaughan’s office as under-treasurer and helped to clear up the liabilities 
which remained on that account by disbursing further sums on the Crown’s behalf. 7 Both 
pieces of information show clearly that Vaughan’s post was not always a sinecure and since 
Symonds made clear reference in his analysis to both of them it is difficult to see why Whitton 
should have reached the conclusion that he did. 

1 Ibid. 162; H. Symonds, ‘The English Coinages 8 C. A. Whitton, ‘The Coinages of Henry VIII 

of Edward VI’, BNJ, XI, 142. and Edward VI in Henry’s Name’, BNJ, XXVI, 64. 

2 Symonds, op. cit., BNJ, X, 170. 7 P.R.O., E351/2077; Acts of the Privy Council 

3 Symonds, op. cit., BNJ, XI, 131. of England, ed. J. R. Dasent (London, 1890-1907), 

* Ibid. 146. Ill, 308. 

8 Ibid. 156. 
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But if Whitton’s criticisms are to some extent — but not wholly, as we shall see — wide of 
the mark there can be no doubt that Symonds’s interpretation remains suspect to some degree, 
for there is reason to believe that there were only two mints in the Tower during the debase- 
ment period and that the second of these did not begin operations until 1545. One reason for 
arguing that Vaughan did not take up his mint appointment in 1544 as had been intended 
is that at the time of the reorganization he is known to have been occupied in Antwerp about 
the king’s financial affairs and that apart from a brief visit to London in the autumn of 
1544 1 he continued to serve the Crown in this capacity. His absence abroad would not of 
course have prevented him from operating a mint in England by deputy but such a course of 
action seems highly improbable. In the first place, we know that Vaughan’s enforced absence 
from England worried him: he feared that unless he were allowed to return home Pekham 
would replace him at the mint, and on 26 August 1544 he suggested to Paget, the king’s 
secretary, that ‘If Mr chamb(er)leyn come hether (i.e. to Antwerp) I maye be sparyd here 
and s(er)ve in the mynt’. 2 Such a situation suggests that Vaughan had not at the time of 
writing taken up his duties at the mint in any way, and this impression is strengthened by 
the fact of Vaughan receiving his salary for these and the subsequent months of 1544 and 
early 1545 from Sir Martin Bowes, the other under-treasurer at the Tower. 3 For had Vaughan 
really opened his mint in 1544 and exercised his office either in person or by deputy he would 
have been his own paymaster, as was every other under-treasurer of the day, receiving his 
salary at his own hands from some of the gross profits for which he himself was accountable. 

It seems clear, then, that in respect of the year 1544-5 Whitton was right to conclude that 
Vaughan’s office was in fact a sinecure, and consequently it is not surprising to find that 
when the auditor of mint accounts, William Dunche, listed early in Edward Vi’s reign all 
the under- treasurers who had made account before him he included Sir Martin Bowes, 
Thomas Knight, John York, William Tyllsworth, George Gale, and Sir William Sharington 
but made no reference to Stephen Vaughan. 4 Acceptable though sinecurism may well have 
been to Vaughan himself it can hardly have been regarded as satisfactory by Sir Edmund 
Pekham and Sir Martin Bowes who had looked for some help in the production of coin once 
the mint had been reorganized. As debasement got under way and the old coin flooded into 
the mint to be recoined the pressure upon the production line became so great that delays of 
several months between the receipt of bullion and the issuing of new coin were experienced. 
The need for another mint could not long be ignored and in April 1545, when a fresh coinage 
indenture was sealed for the Tower, provision was duly made for a second unit of production ; 
not by removing Vaughan from office but by creating a new and effective under-treasurer 
in the person of Thomas Knight. In this way the Crown did not penalise its trusted servant 
by depriving him of the office which his enforced stay in the Netherlands prevented him from 
exercising, but at the same time production of coin which was of enormous fiscal importance 
was not retarded. The details of Knight’s brief tenure of office have been clearly set out by 
Symonds and need not detain us here, except to note that both his and the accounts of Sir 
Martin Bowes add further support to the view that Vaughan’s post was a sinecure, at least 
in the early years. Sir Martin recorded that from Lady Day 1545 the salary of Vaughan was 
to be paid by the new under-treasurer, Thomas Knight, who in turn accounted for £366 13s. 4d. 
paid to Vaughan for 2\ years’ salary ending Christmas 1547. 5 Why Vaughan should continue 


1 W. C. Richardson, Stephen Vaughan (Baton 3 P.R.O., E101/302/27 m. 1 1. 

Rouge, 1953), 20. * P.R.O., E101/302/29 m.12. 

2 P.R.O., SP 1/191 f. 181. 5 Ibid. m. 5, 10. 
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so long in his sinecure is a little puzzling when it is remembered that he removed the original 
cause of his failure to exercise his office by returning to England in November 1546. 1 True, 
he continued to serve his country in the following year — as M.P. for Lancaster 2 — but his 
duties at Westminster were hardly so onerous or so far removed from the Tower as to have 
been the prime cause of his continued absence from the mint. More likely was the existence, 
following the establishment in 1545 of a second unit of production within the Tower and the 
proliferation of mints in the provinces, of sufficient productive capacity in 1547 to cope with 
existing demand. Vaughan may well have had to wait for a vacancy to fall due in the existing 
order of things before being given the chance to exercise his office. 

If this were so, he did not have to wait long. On 1 February 1548 Thomas Knight, ‘a verie 
honest man of good conscience’ according to one contemporary, sickened and died. 3 At 
first it may well have seemed to Sir Martin Bowes that he would once more be left to shoulder 
the whole burden of coinage at the Tower for, although the indenture of 16 February 1548 
named both him and Vaughan as under- treasurers in the Tower, if past experience were any 
guide he could hope for no help from Vaughan. In the years which had subvened between 
the first abortive attempt in 1544 to bring Vaughan into the mint and the death of Thomas 
Knight, however, a new mint had in fact been firmly established and it now stood only in need 
of a new head. In these circumstances it must have been natural to look to Vaughan to fill in 
practice the office he had held nominally for so long. The precise date when Vaughan did 
take up his duties in the Tower is still obscure, for his accounts remain elusive, but, assuming 
that the payment of his salary by Knight is indicative of his office being a sinecure down to 
Christmas 1547, it is reasonable to assume that he took over Knight’s establishment on tho 
latter’s death on 1 February 1548 and was associated with the coinage from that date until 
his own death in December 1549 4 when he was succeeded, as Symonds has shown, by Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton. 5 It must have been in this period, February 1548 to December 
1549, that the profits which he paid to Sir Edmund Pekham were made and that he struck 
up friendships in the mint sufficiently strong to prompt him to bequeath ‘to my loving frendes 
William Billingesley and Thomas Stanley’, assaymasters in the Tower, each a ring worth 
40s. Od. and to Sir Martin Bowes a third ring to the value of 53s. 4d. 6 

Ill 

This interpretation, which reduces both the number of mints operating in the Tower during 
the period of debasement and the number of years during which Stephen Vaughan enjoyed 
his sinecure, produces a sequence of under-treasurers for the second mint in the Tower as 
follows : 

Thomas Knight 1 July 1545 to 1 February 1548 

Stephen Vaughan 1 February 1548 to 25 December 1549 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 25 December 1549 to 25 March 1552. 

It is a sequence fully endorsed by Sir Edmund Pekham, high treasurer of the mints, who 
stated clearly in his accounts that Knight was succeeded by Vaughan and that Vaughan 

1 Richardson, op. oit. 76, 78. * Richardson, op. oit., 79. 

2 Ibid. 79. 5 Symonds, op. cit., BNJ, XI, 142. 

3 P.R.O., E150/994/3; A Discourse of the Common 6 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Wills(1549) 5 

Weal of this Realm of England, ed. Elizabeth I.amond Coode. 

(Cambridge, 1954), 117. 
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was succeeded by Throckmorton. 1 What privy mark Vaughan used to distinguish his coins 
from those manufactured by the other under-treasurers is difficult to determine, for the 
evidence is not entirely conclusive. But one suggestion, which I owe entirely to the generosity 
of Mons. Herbert Schneider, is that Vaughan’s privy mark was Grapple. Coins bearing this 
privy mark were struck only in 1548 and 1549, our new dates for Vaughan’s active association 
with the mint, and although on these grounds alone Martlet would also qualify as Vaughan’s 
privy mark the existence of coins bearing K/Grapple overstrikes would argue that Knight’s 
successor, who on the evidence submitted here was Stephen Vaughan, must have used Grapple. 
Grapple may thus be the missing link between K and Tun and, in future, it may be found 
convenient to distinguish the Tower mint at which coins bearing these privy marks were 
produced from the neighbouring establishment by designating it Tower II. 


i P.R.O., E351/2077. A similar statement occurs 
in the account of John Brown, surveyor of the Tower 
mint. P.R.O., AO1/1670/495. In passing it should be 


noted that although Tower II does not seem to have 
been wound up until March 1552 actual coinage 
production may have ceased before then. 


H 



THE SCOTTISH COINAGE OF 1553 

By J. K. R. MURRAY 


When still only a few clays old, Mary became Queen of Scots on the death of her father, 
James V, on 14 December 1542. From that time, until 1553, no silver coins were issued. 
In the early part of the reign the only coins struck were the gold abbey crowns (undated) 
and twenty-shilling pieces (1543) and a great mass of billon bawbees and half-bawbees. 

The coinage of 1553 comprises gold forty-four and twenty-two shilling pieces, 1 silver 
testoons and billon bawbees and half-bawbees. No Act of Parliament or of Privy Council 
has survived concerning the gold and silver issues. There are, however, two Acts of Privy 
Council, dated January 1553/4, which explain the circumstances why a coinage of bawbees 
was needed at that time 2 . There are also brief references to this coinage in one of the 
Hopctoun MSS entitled Anent Cunyie ane ample discour ss. 3 The Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland for the year 1553 contain the following reference: ‘Ultimo Maii Item, 
to ane boy send to my Lorde of Sanctandrois being in Paslay with letterris to proclame 
new eunze in Air and other borrowes of the west cuntre, and his wage, xs’. 4 

At the beginning of Mary’s reign James, Earl of Arran, was appointed Governor and he 
so remained until his resignation in April 1554. During the regency the cinquefoil, one 
of Arran’s family emblems, appeared on all coins struck, except the Stirling bawbees. 3 
Alone among Mary’s coins the forty-four and twenty-two shilling pieces have the letters 
I G (for Iacobus Gubernalor) on the obverse, in addition to cinquefoils on the reverse. Such 
additions to coins struck diming the minority of a Scottish sovereign were not without 
precedent. When the Duke of Albany was regent during the minority of James V a gold 
coin known as an eagle crown was struck with the reverse legend iohannis albanie dvcis 
GVBERNA 6 . 

In the Coinage of Scotland Burns does as much justice to the coinage of 1553 as can be 
expected, but he was certainly hampered by a lack of material on which to base a fuller 
study. The difficulty facing anyone studying this coinage is the great rarity of some of 
the- coin types . The present survey has been attempted, not only after examining all the 
specimens I have been able to find in museums, but also after a laborious search through 
a vast number of old sale catalogues. These latter yielded a very meagre crop. Although 
there are probably a number of important pieces in private collections which arc not available 
to the student, the following gives a much more complete picture than has hitherto been 
available. It must be stressed that as some of the dies and varieties described in this note 
are represented by a single specimen only, it is most probable that there are (or were) others 
which are not represented at all amongst the recorded specimens. 

1 It has become the custom in modern times to * Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland 
call those coins ‘lions’ and ‘half-lions’. These names x, 182. 

are quite incorrect, since the coins were never so 5 For a suggested explanation of the absence of 
called in the records. In Mary’s reign the lion was cinquefoils see J. K. R. Murray, ‘The Stirling 
the name (derived from its obverse type) for a Bawbees of Mary, Queen of Scots’, Spink's Numis- 
small billon coin, also called a hardhead. (See malic Circular, December 1966, p. 306. 

E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland ii, 285-6). 0 Philip Grierson, ‘The Eagle Crown’, BNJ 1958, 

2 Cochran-Patrick i, 75-6. 656-8. 

2 Ibid., 97. 
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The following abbreviations are used in the text: 

BM — British Museum. 

Burns — E. Bums, The Coinage of Scotland. 

Bute — Marquess of Bute sale catalogue, 11 June 1951. 

Cochran-Patrick — R. W. Cochran-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of Scotland. 

Lockett — sale catalogues Part V, 18 June 1957 and Part XI, 26 October 1960. 

Murdoch — sale catalogue, 11-13 May 1903. 

NMAS — National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

Richardson — A. B. Richardson, Catalogue of the Scottish Coins in the National Museum of 
Antiquities. 

RSM — Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

Ryan — sale catalogue, 28 June 1950. 

The coins illustrated on Plate XII are from the following collections: 

BM— 3, 5, 9, 11, 12, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30. 

NMAS — 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 15, 18, 19, 23, 24, 27, 28, 31, 32. 

RSM— 1, 6, 13. 

Dr. James Davidson — 14. 

Aberdeen University — 17. 

J. K. R. Murray — 16, 20. 

1. Forty -four shilling ‘pieces. 

According to the Hopetoun MS, the standard weight of the forty-four shilling pieces 
was 4 deniers (78'52 gr.) and the fineness 22 carats. 1 There are two types of obverse and 
one type of reverse: 

Type I 

Obv. + MARIA D G SCOTORVM REGINA 

A crowned shield between i and g (except one die which has small cinquefoils). 
Rev. + duigite rvsTiciAM 1553 

A crowned monogram of maria regina between two pierced cinquefoils (except 
one die which has i g). 


1 Cochran-Patrick i, 97. 
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Type II 

Obv. -f- MAKIA DEI GBA B SCOTOBVM 

Otherwise like Type I. A variety has grac for gba. 

The main varieties may be grouped as follows: 
la — with a monogram measuring approximately 9 X 8J mm. 

Ib — with a larger monogram approximately 10 X 91 mm. 

Ila — with cinquefoils measuring about 4 mm across, 
lib — with smaller cinquefoils of about 3 mm. 

All the dies noticed and their main characteristics are set out in Table 1. The dies are 
linked as follows, the number of specimens known to me of each variety being given in 
brackets. Examples of each variety are also given. 


Obverse ending 
in UEGIUTA 

la. A1 (3) RSM 1130. 

A2 (1) Richardson 35 (Burns fig. 810 B). 
B2 (1) Richardson 36. 

l b. B3 (1) Burns 1 (fig. 811). 

C4 (2) Murdoch 205 (Lockett 891, 
now NMAS). 

C5 (2) Murdoch 207 (now NMAS), 
Hunterian 115. 

D4 (1) Murdoch 204 and 

Burns fig. 810 A. 


Obverse ending 
in SCOTORVM 

Ila. E6 Burns 4 (fig. 813), Ashraolean. 

E7 BM. 

F6 BM, Burns 5, RSM 1128. 

F7 Burns 6, RSM 1129. 
lib. G8 (3) Burns 3, Hunterian 113, 
Fitzwilliara. 

H8 (1) Burns 2 (fig. 812). 

IS (4) BM, Richardson 37, Hunterian 
112, Bibliotheque Nationale. 


Forty-four shillings of the Ha variety are the least rare and I have not attempted to count 
them. All II reverses have the same large monogram found in Ib and have truncated 5’s. 
On the ‘eegina’ variety the 5’s are not broken. The table shows that certain begina dies 
exhibit remarkable variations from the normal. On rev. 5 (Plate XII, No. 8) the letters 
i and g replace the cinquefoils, so that the two coins with this reverse have i g on both sides; 
on obv. D (Fig. 1) small cinquefoils replace the i and G; and on obv. A (Plate XII, No. 1) 
the i and G have been punched over large cinquefoils. Mr. Stewart has suggested that these 
variations give an indication of die sequence, 1 but, as I shall attempt to show, surer means 



Fig. 1 


exist for determining the sequence in which the dies were made. 

On all forty-four shilling pieces the same punch was used for both obverse and reverse 
crown. This is confirmed by the presence of a tiny flaw, like a point, situated in the band 

i I. H. Stewart, NO 1965, 17-8. Mr. Stewart as argued in this paper, 
tells me that he would now support the sequence 
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of the crown on the dexter side of the central lozenge. The crowns arc ornamented with 
five leaves joined at the base by a series of four curved lines or loops. On obverses A-C and 
reverses 1-1 these curved lines are complete and unbroken. On obv. D and rev. 5, however, 
the punch begins to show' signs of wear, for parts of the. curved lines are missing. In the 
case of rev. 5, part of the second loop is defective (Fig. 2a) and on obv. D, hi addition to the 
break in the second loop, most of the fourth has also broken away (Fig. 2b). Since dies 



a Fig. 2 b 


having broken loops must be later than those with unbroken ones, it follows that the highly 
irregular dies D and 5 must be among the last Type I dies to be marie. Type II dies all 
show almost the identical crown damage to that on obv. D (Fig. 2b). 

Type lib is thought to be later than ITa for the following reasons : 

1. Ila has large cinquefoils which follow on logically from the large cinquefoils of la 
and lb. The smaller cinquefoils are likely to be a later introduction, perhaps after 
the original punch had been lost or broken. 

2. Obverse dies H and I and the common reverse die of lib have small pieces of the 
letters M and d broken away (Fig. 3) and a small ‘c’ in scotorvm and ivsticiam . 1 

d v\ 

Fig. 3 

These minor defects are recorded in Table 1 , the dies G, H and I being placed in the 
order in which they were probably made. None of these defects are found on any 
Ila dies. This would almost certainly have been the case had lib preceded Ila, since 
partly broken punches often continued to be used for long periods. 

3. The break in the second loop appears to be slightly more complete in lib. 

If we accept that lib with its small cinquefoils follows Ila, what are we to make of obv. 
D which also has the same small cinquefoils? It has already been pointed out that the 
loops on this reverse are broken to the same extent as those on all the ‘r scotorvm’ dies. 
A further remarkable fact is that the o’s and c of scotorvm arc small (as on most lib dies) 
and the m (but not the d) has the small break shown in Fig. 3. In other words, this die has 
these characteristics in common with obv. H. 

Mr. Stewart has suggested to me that it may have been intended to use dies D and 5 
together (C5 and D4 being mules) and that no specimen with the combination D5 has sur- 
vived. A difficulty here is that dies D and 5 were made at widely differing times, as shown 
by the extent of damage to the crown punch and the difference in size of the letters ‘c’ and 
‘o’. It does seem likely that both dies were the result of error. Carelessness at the Scottish 

1 It should be noted that in Type I (except on the ‘o’ and ‘c’ appear to Ixave been borrowed from 
obv. D) the O’s in scotorvm are full-sized, but in the twenty -two shilling pieces, probably as rrplocc- 
Type II they are always small. The punches for ments for lost or broken ones. 



mint in die-making was of common occurrence and dies showing uncorrected, as well as 
corrected, punching errors are extremely numerous. On the forty-four shillings alone can 
be found LVSTICIAM, deggite and grac (for the normal gra). Major variations from the 
normal, such as those on dies D and 5, are most unusual, but the addition of the i and o 
was so much out of the ordinary that it could have been a cause of confusion to the die- 
sinkers. An error of comparable magnitude on a Scottish coin of this period was the omission 
of the date on a silver 2/3 ryal of 1565. 1 

Of obv. A (i g punched over cinquefoils), Burns says it shows ‘that the variety with the 
cinquefoils at the sides of the arms [that is, obv. D] was the earlier of the forty-four shilling 
issues’. 2 Unfortunately, it shows nothing of the sort, since obv. D has demonstrably the 
latest ‘reglna’ type of obverse die. The earliest obverse die appears to be A and it is probably 
safe to assume that what we have is simply the correction of an error by the die-sinker. A 
similar type of correction can be found on one of the dies for the twenty-two shilling pieces, 
where the ‘g’ of X g has been punched over an ‘i’. 

2. Testoons. 

For reasons which will appear presently, it seems best to consider next the testoons instead 
of the gold twenty-two shilling pieces. 

In discussing the testoons Burns states that the dies for them were executed by John 
Achesoun and exhibited by him to the French court, as shown by an entry in a register 
preserved in the French archives, dated 21 October 1553. He goes on to say : 

A special interest is attached to the testoons of 1553, and to the jettons of Mary bearing 
the same date, as being among the very earliest pieces made by the new process of the mill 
and screw; for the working of this process a new mint had been established by Henry II, 
in July 1553, at the ‘Jardin des Estuves’, where these pieces were made. 3 

Burns does not make it clear that the court to which the pieces were to be exhibited was 
the Cour des Monnaies and not, as one might infer, the French royal court. The new French 
mint was actually set up in 1551 and had been in regular use for striking both gold and 
silver coins from 1552. 4 The assumptions by Burns that the dies made by Achesoun in Paris 
were those for the Scottish testoons dated 1553 and that the French obligingly struck the 
coins on their newly set up screw press arc remarkable and it is siu'prising that his line of 
reasoning has not already been challenged. There is no evidence at all that the testoons or 
indeed any Scottish coins were ever made in France. That the jettons or medalcts of Mar}’, 
struck in Paris in 1553, were made on the screw press is also unacceptable, since the type 
of double striking sometimes found on them corresponds exact!}’ with that so often found 
on hammered coins. 

The Scottish testoons of 1553 have a notable feature not observed by Bums: the crown 
over the shield on the reverse is identical to that on the forty-four shilling pieces, that is, 
there are similar defects in the curved lines joining the leaves and there is the same tiny 
flaw in the band. Among other features in common are the letter O and figure 5 which are 
discussed below, and the distinctive letter A which has a nick near the apex. This type 
of A is normal for the whole 1553 coinage. Wo arc justified in assuming, therefore, that the 
silver coins, like the gold, were struck at the Scottish mint, and with the hammer. 

1 See J. K. R. Murray, ‘Two Scottish re-used 3 Burns ii, 270. 

dies’, Spink’s Numismatic Circular, April 1906, 4 Lafaurie et Prieur, Les Monnaies des Rois de 

p. 94. France ii, 55 and 62. 

2 Burns ii, 280. 
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It is apparent that Burns could not have seen a teston du moulin, for had he done so he 
would not have failed to notice the very great difference in workmanship and execution 
between the French milled coins and the Scottish testoons. The dies of the French coins 
aro beautifully made (Plato XII, Nos. 11, 12). The letters of the legends are exactly 
spaced round the coin, both in relation to one another and in their distance from the edge 
of the coin, while the portrait, reverse design and lettering are well struck up. There is 
also a noticeable freedom from double striking — something only to be expected in a milled 
coin. All this is in marked contrast to the Scottish testoons, on which the lettering is 
irregular, the relief low and double striking so frequently in evidence. It has been suggested, 1 
and it seems very likely, that the unique piece now in the British Museum 2 is Achesoun’s 
work and was struck from dies made by him in Paris. It has the following obverse and 
reverse : 

Obv. MARIA DEI GRA SCOTOR REGINA 

An uncrowned bust of the queen, with necklace, to left. 

Rev. IN IVSTICIA TVA LIBERA NOS DNE 1553 
A crowned shield between m and R. 

This piece does have some of the attributes of the French milled coins of that period and the 
lack of cinquefoils gives added reason for thinking that it was not designed in Scotland. 
There are signs of double striking on the obverse and reverse, as well as a very slight blurring 
of the portrait — features which suggest a hammered rather than a milled coin. 3 The portrait 
is closely similar to that on the Scottish three-pound and thirty-shilling pieces dated 1555-8. 

The Scottish testoons of 1553 are of one type only. 

Obv. MARIA DEI GRA R SCOTORVM 

A crowned bust of the queen to the right, i.m. small pierced cinquefoil. 

Rev. DA PACEM DOMINE 1553 

A crowned shield between two small pierced cinquefoils. 

The obverse legend is exactly as on the Type II forty-four shilling pieces. The fineness 
w-as 11 deniers. 

The testoons had the same standard weight (78-52 gr.) as the forty-four shilling pieces, 
giving a ratio between the price of 22 carat gold and 1 1 denier silver of 1 1 : 1 . The testoons 
were worth four shillings and were the largest Scottish silver coins to be minted up to that 
time. On both sides of the coin there are two inner circles — the inner one plain and the 
outer beaded. The relief is low and most surviving specimens are considerably rubbed 
and worn. 4 

The 18 testoons which I have examined or of which I have seen photographs or repro- 
ductions in sale catalogues arc from five obverse and five reverse dies. These are set out 
in Table 2. The dies are linked as follows, the number of specimens of each variety being 
given in brackets: 

A1 (1) Aberdeen University. 

B2 (l) RSM 1140. 

C3 (4) Parson’s sale (lot 731), 11 May 1954. 

1 Burns ii, 270-1. coin. In the screw press the upper die would be 

2 I. H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, fig. 107. exactly vertical. 

3 Dr. Kont has kindly drawn my attention to the 1 Doublo inner circles and low relief arc also 
fact that the upper die was very slightly oblique found on the fine silver coins of Edward VI. 

when the piece was struck, a feature of a hammered 



D3 (2) Burns 1. 

E4 (7) Richardson 1, Hunterian 120, 121. 

E5 (3) BM, Ashmolean. 

Obverses A and B and rev. 1 have normal-sized o’s in scotorvm and domine. The remaining 
obverses and reverses have small o’s as on Type II forty-four shilling pieces. No obverse 
or reverse has a small ‘c’ in scotorvm or pacem, nor is there a broken d or m (Fig. 3). On 
rev. 5 there are truncated 5’s similar to those on the Type II forty-four shillings. The 
various stages in the deterioration of the crown punch are shown in Fig. 4. 



Since forty-four shillings with small o’s are later than those with large O’s, it may be 
inferred that the same is true of the testoons. Hence, testoons with small o’s must be later 
than the regina type of forty-four shillings which have large O’s. Similarly, testoon reverses 
with unbroken 5’s must be earlier than Type II forty-four shillings. From this we may 
deduce that the order of manufacture of dies of forty- four shillings and testoons was: 

1. Type I (regina) forty -four sliillings. 

2. Testoons. 

3. Type II (r- scotorvm) forty-four shillings. 

This line of argument is confirmed by the extent of damage to the crown punch. The crown 
on forty-four shillings rev. 5 closely approximates that on testoon rev. 1, each having only 
part of the second loop missing and so showing that the one is exactly contemporary with 
the other. In the same manner, the crown on testoon rev. 5 is identical to that on Type II 
forty-four shillings. 

Dr. James Davidson has drawn attention to the fact that more than one punch was used 
for the head. 1 There are also differences in the ornamentation of the dross, suggesting the 
possibility that the ornamentation may have been engraved on the die, since it seems unlikely 
that two or more punches for the dress were needed for such a limited number of dies. The 
crown worn by the queen appears to be the same on all dies. 

3. Twenty-two shilling pieces. 

The standard weight is 39-26 gr. and the fineness 22 carats. 

Obv. MARIA D G R SCOTORVM 2 

A crowned shield between I and g. 

Rev. -f- oruGiTE ivsticiam 1553 

A crowned monogram of maria between two pierced cinquefoils. 

The obverse legend ends in scotorvm as on Type II forty-four shilling pieces and the 
testoons. This suggests that the dies were made later than those of the ‘regina’ forty-four 
shillings. 

Twenty-two shilling pieces are of two types : 

I — with large crowns on each side and very small pierced cinquefoils on the reverse. 

II — with small crowns and larger cinquefoils. 


1 James Davidson, BNJ 1941, 160-1. 


2 One variety has dei g r as on the bawbees (q.v.). 
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The first type has three distinct varieties of obverse and reverse, of which the character- 
istics are given in Table 3. These varieties arc linked as follows, the number of specimens 
noted (34 all told) being given in brackets: 

I Al (6) 

A2 (8) 

B2 (4) 

B3 (8) 

C3 (3) 

II D4 (5) 

The absence of a link between I and II might be due to there being a clear interval of 
time between the issues. The very small cinquefoils on reverses 1-3 seem identical to those 
on the testoons. The cinquefoils on rev. 4 are of two sizes, of which the larger is the same 
size as those on lib forty-four shillings. On the slender evidence of the cinquefoils, one 
might tentatively consider that twenty-two shillings of the first type were struck at the 
same time as the testoons and of the second type with lib forty-four shillings. This would 
fit in with the interval of time postulated above since, of course, the Ha forty-four shillings 
were issued in between. 

The Type I varieties link in a very satisfactory manner and were probably produced in 
the order given in the table for the following reasons: 

1. The evidence of the cinquefoils given above. 

2. The small monogram on rev. 1 was likely to have been replaced by the larger one. 
A small monogram on the earliest type of twenty-two shillings would correspond 
with the small monogram on the early forty-four shillings even though, as already 
suggested, the dies for the first twenty-two shillings may have been made later than 
those of the ‘keglna’ issue. 1 

3. The lion in the shield of twenty-two shillings obv. A is identical to that on early forty- 
four shilling pieces (obv. B and C) and on the testoons. The lions on all other twenty- 
two shilling obverses are different. 

On all these counts twenty-two shillings rev. 1 is most likely to be the earliest, the other 
reverses and the obverses following in sequence. 

In the first type it will be noted that two obverses and reverses have crowns with plain 
spaces and one obverse and reverse have crowns with trefoils on the spaces. One might 
expect the mint authorities, when planning the precise designs for the various types, to 
have paired obverse with reverse so that plain was paired with plain and trefoil with trefoil. 
This does not seem to have been the case, however, since the combination C2 (trefoil and 
trefoil) is not represented in the sample. On this evidence it must be assumed that there 
was no special intention to pair the varieties according to the type of crown. 

4. Bawbees and half-bawbees. 

In January 1553/4 two Acts of Privy Council were passed ordering a coinage of bawbees, 
of which the profits were to defray the expenses of the Bishop of Ross who was going to 
France on affairs of state. 2 The wording of the Acts makes it clear that at some time in 

1 Note, however, that the three pellets after and rev. 4, both Type I varieties. 

diligite on rev. 2 correspond with the three pellets - Coehran-Patrick i, 75-6. 
in the legends of forty-four shilling pieces obv. C 



the past any further issue of bawbees had been prohibited and that this prohibition was 
now being removed as a special ease. This issue of bawbees and half- bawbees was the last 
one to be made during Mary’s reign and it can be equated with Burns Class VIII because 
of certain features the coins have in common with the gold and silver issues of 1553; these 
features are discussed below. Bawbees of all varieties were only 25% fine and at the time 
of issue were worth sixpence. They were coined at 16 to the ounce, giving a standard weight 
of 29 44 gr., but the weights of surviving specimens show very wide variations. 

The types are: 

Bawbee (Plate XII, Nos. 29, 30). 

Obv. -J- MARIA DEI G R SCOTORVM 

A crowned thistle between m and r. 

Rev. OPPIDVM EDINBVRGI 

A saltire through a crown between two large pierced cinquefoils, i.m. pierced 
cinquefoils. 

The cinquefoil initial mark may be of three different, sizes, but it is always pierced and never 
closed, as stated by Burns. 1 The saltire may be either fluted or slender without fluting. 
The cinquefoils on either side of the saltire may have somewhat rounded leaves or sharply- 
pointed angular leaves. 2 
Half-bawbee (Plate XII, Nos. 31, 32). 

Obv. 4- MARIA D G R SCOTORVM 

A crowned thistle between M and R. 

Rev. OPPIDVM EDINBVRGI 

A fluted saltire through a crown ; below, a single pierced cinquefoil. I.m. pierced 
cinquefoil. 

The same crown above the thistle is also found on some earlier half-bawbees. Another 
variety of half-bawbee has an i.m. cinquefoil on the reverse, but the somewhat indistinct 
obverse initial mark could be a cross or a lis. 3 Half-bawbees corresponding to Class VIII 
bawbees were not known to Burns and are extremely rare. 

Class VIII bawbees may be distinguished from bawbees of the preceding classes by: 

1. The obverse has dei g r. Earlier varieties have D G regina or D G R. Class VIII 
bawbees can have d g r, but this appears to be very rare. 4 

2. The double-arched crown above the thistle has trefoils on the spaces and is identical 
to the one on the second type of twenty-two shilling piece. This was noted by Burns. 5 

3. The cinquefoils on either side of the saltire are larger than those on the earlier 
varieties. 

4. The initial marks. Obverse — a cross potent instead of a plain cross. (An i.m. cross 
potent is also sometimes found on Class VII bawbees). Reverse — a small cinquefoil 
instead of a lis. 

5. The slender saltire occurs only on Class VIII bawbees. 

6. The letter a has the characteristic nick at the apex as on the gold and silver issues. 
This variety of a also frequently occurs on Class VII bawbees. 

1 Burns ii, 305. rounded leaves. 

2 Examples of all these varieties arc in the NMAS. 3 Both varieties are in the NMAS. The one 

I am indebted to Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson for supply- illustrated is Richardson 161. 

ing me with details. The coin illustrated (BM) has 4 Richardson 149. 

the smallest initial mark, a slender saltire and 6 Burns ii, 307. 
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The corresponding half-bawbees are distinguishable by their initial marks, as in sub- 
paragraph 4 above. 

Apart from the double-arched crow'll and the i.m. cross potent, the bawbees have certain 
other features in common with the gold issues of 1553. 

1 . Some of the large cinquefoils with rounded leaves have part of one leaf broken away, 
as on Ila forti'-four shilling pieces (reverses 6 and 7), and are evidently from the same 
punch. 

2. The letter i> often has the upper serif broken off — a feature of the d on Type II twenty- 

two shilling pieces. 

3. The letter t is the same as that on the twenty-two shillings obv, B, C and D and rev. 
3 and 4. 

Other points of similarity will be noted by the careful observer. 


TABLE 1 

FORTY-FOUR SHILLING riECES 


Obverse# 

Typo 1 

A. 4 •MARIA-D:0:SCOTOBVM-RECINA- 

Ornaments 

Letter 0 

Letter C 



IQ 

large 

large 

IG punched over partly- 
erased large cinquefoils. 
Lion in shield has a very 
long tongue and bent 
left foreleg. 

Plate Xn, 1 

B. -r MARIA’D’G’SCOTORVM REGINA 

IQ 


large 

The lion has a short tongue 
and an almost straight 
left foreleg. 


C. -f- MARIA'D-Q-SCOTORVM-REGINA .’. 

IQ 

largo 

large 

The lion as on B. 

Plate XH, 2 

D. -f- MARIA D 0 SCOTORVM REGINA 

small 

cinquofoils 



The lion as on B? Parts of 
2nd and 4th loops broken 
away. Broken m (fig. 3). 

Figure 1 

Type 11 

E. • MARIA* DEI'GRA’R’ SCOTORVM* 

IG 

small 

large 

A new short-tongued Hon. 
Tarts of 2nd and 4th 
loops missing as on all 
Type II obverses. 


F. -f MARIA’DET’GHA’R’SCOTORVM 

10 

small 

large 

Tlie lion as on E. A point 
between E and I of DEI. 

Plate XH, 3 

G. 4 MARIA DEI’GRA’R’SCOTORVM 

10 



The lion as on A. 

Plate XII, 4 

H. 4 MARIA’DEI GRAC’R’SCOTORVM 

IQ 

small 

small 

The lion as on E. Broken 

M (fig. 3). 


I. + *MARIA*DEI'GRA*R*SCOTORVM* 

10 

small 

srnal 1 

The Hon as on E. Broken 

M and d (fig. 3). 

Plato XH, 5 
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TABLE 1 (coni.) 


Reverses 

Ornaments 

Monogram 

Letter C 



1. 4- diligtte-ivrticiam-1 553- 

large 

cinquefoils 

small 

large 


Plate XII, 6 

2. -f diligite-lvsticiam-1553- 

do. 

small 

large 


Plate xn, 7 

3. 4 DILIGITE-IVSTICIAM- 1 553 

do. 

large 

large 



4. 4 DILIGITE-IVSTICIAM .". 1553 

do. 

largo 

large 



5. 4 -r>n.GrrE-ivsTiciAM-1553- 

IG 

large 

large 

Part of 2nd loop missing. 

Plate XII, 8 

6. 4 -diligite-ivsticiam- 1 553 

large 

cinquefoils 

large 

large 

55 in date are very close 
together; 5’s are trun- 
cated and 2nd and 4th 
loops broken as on all the 
following. 

Plate XII, 9 

7. 4 -DILIGITE-IVSTICIAM- 1553" 

do. 


large 

Several raised marks in field 
below sinister cinquefoil. 


8. 4 DILIGITE-IVSTICIAM- 1553 

small 

cinquefoils 

large 

small 

An attempt had been made 
to improve the 4th loop 
by punching a line on the 
die. Broken m and d 

(fig- 3)- 

Plate Xn, 10 


TABLE 2 
TESTOONS 


Obverses 

A. MARIA-DEI-GRA-R-SCOTORVM 

Letter 0 ! 

Above crown 



large 

cross & pellet 



B. -MARIA-DEI-GRA-R-SCOTORVM- 

large 

cross & pellet 

The plain inner circle is very faint. 

Plate XII, 13 

C. -MARIA-DEI-GRA-R-SCOTORVM- 

small 

cross & pellet 

The cross is directly below the 
initial mark. 

Plate XII, 14 

D. MARIA-DEI-GRA-R-SCOTORVM 

small 

pellet only 


Plate XII, 15 

E. MARIA-DEI-GRA-R-SCOTORVM 

small 

no cross or 
pellet 


Plate Xn, 16 
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TABLE 2 ( coni .) 


Reverses 

1. + -DA-PACEM-DOMINE- 1053- 

Letter 0 

Above crown 



large 

pellet 

The crown as fig. 4a. 

Plate XII, 17 

2. + DA PACEM DOMINE 1553 

small 

no pellet 

The crown as fig. 4b. 


3. -h •DA-PACEM-DOMINE- 1553- 

small 

no pellet 

The crown as fig. 4b. The plain 
inner circle is indistinct. 

Plate XII, 18 

4. 4- -DA-PACEM-DOMINE- 1553- 

small 

no pellet 

The crown as fig. 4c. Note the 
curious extra line above the 
second loop. 

Plate XII, 19 

6. 4- -DA-PACEM-DOMINE- 1553- 

small 

no pellet 

The crown as fig. 4d. The 5’s are 
truncated. 

Plate XII, 20 


TABLE 3 

TWENTY-TWO SHILLING PIECES 


Obverses 

A. Plain spaces in crown; a pellet 
above. 

MARIA -D-O-B'SCOTOKVM (3 dies) 

The lion has a tongue. This 
is the same lion as on the 
44-shillings (obv. B. and C) 
and the testoons. 

Dies 

Plate XII, 21 

1. BM, Burns 5, Richardson 39. 

2. Burns 3 and 4, RSM. 1132 

3. Ashmolean, Hunterian 

B. Plain spaces in crown ; no pellet 
above. 

1 . MARIA DOR SCOTORVM (3 dies) 

2. MARIA-D-G R'SCOTORVM (3 dies) 

3. MARI DOR SCOTORVM {1 die) 

A different lion, without a 
tongue. A specimen in the 
BM has the obv. A type of 
lion. 

la RSM 1131, lb RSM 1133, 
lc Ashmolean. 

2a. BM, 2b Ashmolean, 2o 
Lockett 308. 

3. BM, Burns 1. 

Plate Xn, 22 
(die 2) 

C. Trefoils on the spaces in crown; no 
pellet above. 

MARIA-D-G-RSCOTORVM (1 die) 

The lion as on obv. B. 

Burns 2, Lockett 307. 

Plato XII, 23 

D. Small double-arched crown with 
trefoils on the spaces. 

1. MARIA-D-G-R-SCOTORVM (1 die) 

2. MARIA DEI G R SCOTORV (1 die) 

A new, smaller lion. 

1. Burns 6, Murdoch 210. 

2. Ashmolean, Bute 184. 

Plate XII, 24 
(die 1) 

Reverses 

1. Plain spaces in crown; no pellet 
above. 

4- DIUGITE IVSTICIAM 1553 (1 die) 

A small monogram (6$ X 7 
mm); small cinquefoils as 
on the testoons. 

BM, Burns 3, RSM 1132. 

Plate XII, 25 

2. Trefoils on the spaces; a pellet 
above. 

4- DILIGITE.-. IVSTICIAM- 1553 

(4 dies) 

A larger monogram (7 x 71 
mm); cinquefoils as above. 

1. Burns 5, Richardson 39. 

2. BM, Burns 4. 

3. RSM 1133. 

4. Ryan 570. 

Plate XII, 26 

3. Plain spaces in crown; no pellet 
above. 

4- DILIGITE IVSTICIAM 1553 (2 dies) 

The monogram and cinque- 
foils as on rev. 2. 

1. BM, Burns 1, RSM 1131. 

2. Burns 2, Richardson 38. 

Plate XII, 27 

4. Small double-arched crown as on 
obv. D. 

4--DILIGITE-IVSTICIAM-1653 (1 die) 
4- dilgite-ivsticiam 1553 (1 die) 

The monogram as on rev. 2. 
Cinquefoils as on lib 44- 
shillings. 

Smaller cinquefoils. 

1. Burns C, Murdoch 210. 

2. Ashmolean, Bute 184. 

Plate XII, 28 
(die 1) 
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SILVER CROWNS OF THE TOWER MINT OF CHARLES I 

A study of the dies and die combinations 

By F. R. COOPER 

1. One who seeks to be a collector of the Tower crowns of the reign of Charles I must 
become a student of the series at an early stage. For although it is relatively simple to assign 
a specimen to its proper type, as laid down by Edward Hawkins (i Silver Coins of England ) and 
elaborated by Grant R. Francis and H. A. Seabv, it is often for from easy to read an over- 
struck mint-mark, or to distinguish minor variations in dies which are similar but not identical. 
The author’s own difficulties with this problem of identification have in fact prompted the 
research which this paper contains. 

In 1915 Grant R. Francis presented a notable paper to the Society (BNJ, Vol. XII) in which 
he described and recorded by number ‘no fewer than forty-three crowns, issued from the Tower 
mint.’. At the time he thought it likely that further specimens might be discovered, but 
somewhat later in papers on the half-crowns (BNJ, Vol. XIII) and the shillings (BNJ, 
Vol. XIV) he stated that no single additional die variety had come under his notice by a close 
examination of a large number of crowns. 

The above remark is curious because in 1950 the catalogue of II. M. Lingford’s collection 
disclosed twenty-three further varieties. In twenty-one cases Lingford had found different 
reverse dies coupled with the Francis obverses, and in the remaining two it was the other way 
round. Many of the Lingford additions were mules of dies recorded by Francis, but lie 
established two obverses and twelve reverses evidently not seen by the latter. All theso 
varieties were designated by appending suffixes (a) and (b) to the Francis enumeration. A 
specimen with an unpublished mint-mark was also catalogued. 

Studies of later sale catalogues, as well as the major public and some other collections, have 
yielded a dozen more varieties bringing the total of the die combinations listed herein to 
seventy-nine. 

It is the object of this paper to arrange and describe the whole series afresh, with illustrations 
of the dies to enable students to identify their coins, without losing sight of the existing 
basic classification. A system of enumeration has been incorporated so as to permit the in- 
clusion of additional material which may repose in the trays of collectors, whether large or 
small, or may yet lie concealed in the earth. 

2. Throughout this series the design of the silver crown incorporates on the obverse an 
equestrian portrait of the King facing left, and on the reverse an heraldic shield, garnished. 
The King’s portrait is encircled by various abbreviations of the legend : carolus dei gratia 
magnae beittanniae franciae et HiBERNLAE rex ; while surrounding the shield are the 
words : CHRISTO auspice regno. In each case the capital u is represented by v. 

Hawkins classified the crowns according to five main types, with sub-divisions, and noted 
the mint-marks associated with the issue of each. Francis continued this arrangement but 
made a further sub-division to identify certain varieties not previously published. Seaby in a 
most informative article in Notes on English Silver Coins, 1066-1648 (B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 1948) 
provides a more logical sub-division of type 2: this has the advantage that in the type 
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classification all coins struck from silver mined in Wales, the reverses of which show a large 
plume above the shield, are differentiated by the suffix (b). 

We therefore have the following outline, which has been deliberately shortened. The ob- 
verses of the five main types can be described simply by reference to five designs of horse and 
rider; the reverses require rather more detailed treatment. With two exceptions (q.v.) mules 
of one main type with another are unknown. 

TyrE la. Obv. The king upon a largo ceremonial horse, with sword raised. 

Re v. A square-topped shield, over a cross jourchee, dividing the legend into four parts. 

Mm. Lis, cross, 
lb. Obv. Similar. 

Rev. A square -topped shield with large plume above; no cross Jourchee. 

Mm. Lis, cross, castle. 

2a. Obv. A smaller neat portrait, with sword resting on shoulder. 

Rev. An oval shield, broken, with ends of a cross jourchee projecting at the sides and at the 
top, between the letters c and b. 

Mm. Harp. 

2b 1 . Obv. Similar. 

Rev. An oval shield, broken, with large plume between c and R above. 

Mm. Feathers, rose. (The mint-mark ‘Feathers' is frequently rendered ‘Plume’). 

2b 2 . Obv. Similar. 

Rev. As 2b> but ends of a cross jourchee appear at the sides. 

Mm. Harp. 

3a. Obv. A larger portrait again, but horse i3 plain, and ungainly, with head down. Sword upright. 
Rev. An oval shield, less elongated, unbroken, and with more decoration. 

Mm. Bell, crown, tun, anchor, triangle, star. (A rare obverse die has the mint-mark star- 
in-circle). 

Certain obverse dies of Type 3, notably with mint-marks bell and crown, exhibit a longer 
sword than that on other dies of this typo. The apparent shortening associated with 
the later mint-marks could be due to wear or repair of the main puncheon. 

3b. Obv. Similar. 

Rev. As 3a but with large plume above shield. 

Mm. Portcullis, crown , tun, 

4. Olx;. A small compact portrait with three-quarter view of horse. Sword lifted. 

Rev. Similar to 3a. 

Mm. v in two semi circles, R in two semi-circles, eye, sun. 

Two rare varieties, obverse Type 4, are known with a Type 3 reverse die which shows the 
mint-mark star over-punched with an eye. 

5. Obv. A largo portrait with tall distinguished horse, head lifted. Sword erect. 

Rev. Similar to 3a and 4. 

Mm. Sun. 

This typo is always struck on a large flan. 

The above are not quite in the chronological order which the mint-marks provide, and 
Francis was obliged to compromise in numbering his forty-three crowns. Thus varieties of 
type la were placed before type lb irrespective of mint-mark, but throughout type 3 the 
order indicated by mint- marks was strictly followed. 

3. The general scheme adopted in this paper for re-arranging the known varieties can now 
be set. out (see List of Varieties, table A) : 

(a) The main sequence is based on mint-mark order. This has been taken from the dates 
of the trials of the pyx (table B) which also indicate the approximate periods during 
which the successive mint-marks were in use. 
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(6) Alongside the mint-marks are given the Hawkins/Seaby types with their sub-divisions. 
Where for any mint-mark there is more than one sub-division all varieties with suffix (a) 
are placed first: this occurs with lis and cross (la & lb); harp (2a & 2b 2 ); crown 
and tun (3a & 3b). 

(c) Within the above framework the order of the varieties broadly follows Francis and 
Lingford, with new material inserted where it seems most appropriate having regard 
to the mint-mark, and any die identity. But some re-arrangement has been necessary 
so that varieties with either or both mint-marks overstruck, of which there are thirty, 
precede those with mint-marks ‘clean’. Hence Francis 29 (reverse mint-mark crown 
over bell) now comes before Francis 28 (reverse mint-mark crown). 

(d) Wire re obverse dies are identical the order is determined by the precedence of the 
reverse dies. 

(e) In accordance with this the coins have been numbered consecutively within each type 
or the sub-division thereof: e.g. for the seven varieties with mint-mark cross (including 
cross over lis) we have la, 1 to 4; 16, 1 to 3. 

(/) The next column of the table gives the Francis or Lingford reference, notes 1 to 13 
relating to varieties not hitherto brought into that enumeration. Under the notes will 
be found the source of each additional variety, and other comments. 

(g) In the last two columns obverse and reverse dies have been numbered separately 
throughout in roman numerals (obv. I to XXVII; rev. I to XL). An asterisk denotes 
a die on which the mint-mark has been punched over a previous mint-mark or marks. 

4. As a description of each coin would clearly involve either much duplication or cross 
referencing, it is considered more helpful to furnish brief notes on the obverse and reverse dies 
separately, and these are contained in table C. A general description of the obverses and 
reverses having already been given in paragraph 2, the notes on each die are designed to 
emphasize the main distinguishing features. With one exception which has proved unobtain- 
able, each authenticated die in every known state is illustrated in plates XIII to XX, where 
the numeration is preserved. 

In order that a collector may check any particular coin it is suggested that in the first, 
instance reference be made to the plates so as to establish the identity both of obverse and 
reverse dies. With the number and mint-mark in each case, reference back to table A will 
point to any corresponding combination of dies that has been listed therein. 

5. The four diagrams comprising table D show the relationship of coins with dies, and 
demonstrate the multiple use of many of them. Connecting lines mark the combination of dies 
forming each known variety; dotted lines are used where the mint-marks have been over- 
punched, including two obverses where pellets were replaced by comma stops. Thus obverse die 
II (mint-mark lis la) served for three varieties in its original state; and, with mint-mark cross 
over-struck, is found on two varieties of type la and one of type 16. 

A perusal of these diagrams might suggest that the order of the dies (particularly during 
the operation of mint-mark lis) is somewhat arbitrary, but it was thought desirable to preserve 
the general order adopted by Francis unless there appeared some definite reason to the 
contrary. 

6. Notwithstanding the scope of the examination of various collections and catalogues the 
author is far from convinced that all extant varieties of Charles I Tower crowns are represented 
in the list of seventy-nine coins in table A. But it is reasonable to suppose that the number of 
omissions cannot be very high. It was tempting, therefore, to take a courageous path and 
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follow Francis in numbering the whole series from 1 to the end, in the knowledge that ad- 
ditional material could be interpolated with the use of an alphabetical suffix. But it is 
unlikely that students, however specialised, would come to recognize a coin from its number; 
any more than the possibility exists that a reader of this paper would be able to give confi- 
dently the mint-mark and type of, say, Francis 17. Furthermore it is normally the practice 
in making catalogues, or otherwise in referring to this series, to quote first the type and mint- 
mark, sometimes with abbreviated legend and the stops, before giving the Francis number if, 
indeed, it is given at all. 

There would thus be little virtue, or advantage to numismatists, in assigning a number with 
the object of identifying an actual coin by that number alone. Moreover, Francis abandoned 
the system of numeration throughout the series when dealing with the smaller denominations. 
His reason was that the alternative, adopted in this paper, facilitated the inclusion of further 
varieties. There seems no reason to disagree with that view. 

The chance remains that any new variety that may come to light could disclose a die not 
recorded in this paper. In such an event it is thought that the addition of the suffix (a) to the 
number of the die to which it most closely approximates would present no great objection. 

7. After the initial study based on the paper by Francis with a description of forty-three 
coins, and the Lingford sale catalogue, which contains nearly sixty varieties, it was clear that 
the resulting conspectus of the first part of the series, mint-mark lis, type la, was not 
characteristic. Under this heading Francis had described six varieties, of which Lingford had 
acquired only three; but against this Lingford had obtained and recorded five additional 
varieties not included by Francis. 

The three coins missing in Lingford were Francis Nos. 2, 5 and 6: none of them was 
illustrated by Francis, and moreover none of them came to light in any of the other collections 
examined. A further Francis coin (not illustrated) also absent from the Lingford and other 
collections is No. 9, mint-mark cross, type la. 

The existence of these four varieties may be seriously questioned for the reasons given 
below. But as it is impossible to be certain that Francis had not at some time seen the coins 
he described in his paper, with some reluctance, they have been retained in the general list 
in table A and in table D. Die references are as in table C. 

Francis No. 

2. Description of tlio reverse (die IH) was changed by Francis in writing the catalogue of his 
collection, sold at Glendining’s in 1920. This lias the effect of equating Francis 2 with Lingford 2a. 

5. No specimen was included in the Francis sale but his description of the reverse of Ruding PI. 
XVIII Fig. 1 may be incorrect (see note on reverse die V). In this event Francis 5 is the same 
as Lingford 4a. 

6. Description of the obverse (die V) was changed in the Francis sale catalogue. This has the 
effect of equating Francis 6 with Lingford 4b. 

9. Francis describes this variety as having the obverse of No. 7, and the reverse of No. 8, with a 
reference to Hawkins 472; there was no specimen in the Francis sale. Inspection of the drawings 
of tho coin in Hawkins, PI. XXXVIII, does not support Francis, as both tho obverse (in which 
the mint-inark is incomplete) and the reverse most nearly resemble Francis No. 7. 

Exclusion of the foregoing (author’s enumeration: lis la, 5, 10, and 11 ; cross la, 2) reduces 
the total number of different varieties effectively to seventy-five. 

A consequence of the above argument is that three of the dies listed in table C: obv. V ; rev. 
Ill and V, must be regarded as doubtful until and unless further evidence is forthcoming. 

i 
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One other Francis variety, No. 20, mint-mark harp (overstruck on obverse) 2 a, has not been 
traced elsewhere. Tn his BNJ paper Francis gives as a reference, without an illustration, Lt.- 
Col. H. W. Morrieson, but the catalogue for the sale of the Morrieson collection at Glendining’s 
(1933) does not contain sufficient detail to enable the dies to be identified. In this instance 
again the description of the coin was slightly altered in the Francis sale catalogue, the result 
of which is an identity with Lingford 196. However, both the obverse and the reverse dies of 
Francis 20 are known from other sources, and there seems no conclusive evidence to doubt the 
existence of this combination. 

It need hardly be added that the author has derived no pleasure from the discovery of the 
above discrepancies, but would hope to claim the indulgence due to a beginner for errors and 
shortcomings in the present work. 

8. In a paper of this nature it would be presumptuous to generalize about the relative 
scarceness of the various mint-marks and types, because the experience of a major dealer over 
a long period of years could not be matched by a researcher into the specific problem of die 
varieties. But indications as to the rarity of the hitherto ‘unpublished’ varieties are provided 
in the notes with table A, although other specimens may well exist. 

On the broader question of rarity some light is obtained by examining the occurrence of 
each sub-division in the combined holdings of five major museum collections, together with 
those of Lingford and Lockett (now dispersed) all of which are believed to be mutually 
exclusive. The breakdown of the aggregate number of coins is as follows: 


Mint-mark 

Type Sub-division 

No. 

Total for mint- 

Total for main 





mark 

type 

lis 

1 

a 

31 





b 

2 

33 


cross 

1 

a 

r7 





b 

7 

17 


castle 

1 

b 


6 

56 

feathers 

2 

b 1 




rose 

2 

b* 


11 


harp 

2 

a 

22 





b 2 

4 

26 

55 

portcullis 

3 

b 


T 


bell 

3 

a 


13 


crown 

3 

a 

0 





b 

9 

15 


tun 

3 

a 

~3 





b 

6 

9 


anchor 

3 

a 


13 


triangle 

3 

a 


9 


star 

3 

a 


7 

73 

(P> 

4 



T 


(R) 

4 



7 


eye 

4 



15 


sun 

4 



14 

42 

sun 

5 




13 






239 

Obviously there 

are limitations attaching to 

the above analysis. In the 

first place the 

museum collections 

were 

accumulated largely before the present state of knowledge of the 
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series, which would account for their lack of some of the greater rarities. On the other hand 
recognition of mint-marks, which must have been apparent to collectors ab initio, produces a 
levelling out to the extent that there are as many specimens with the rare R in two semi- 
circles (of which three varieties have been discovered) as there are with the portcullis mark. 
The latter, of which only one variety is recorded, is not difficult to acquire. Secondly in the 
case of the Lingford and Lockett collections, forming about 40% of the total, there was a high 
degree of sophistication exercised over extended periods. The aggregation of the seven 
collections is thus open to the criticism of lack of homogeneity, but the results at least support 
conditions that are well recognized: the rarity of lis 16, harp 2b 2 , and tun 3 «; and the pre- 
valence of lis la, feathers 26 1 , and harp 2a. 

The author’s own collection has been measured against the frequency of the seventy-five 
established varieties in the seven collections with the following result: 

Frequency of variety (max. 7) Number of varieties Percentage of number held by aulhjor 


0-1 

21 

29% 

2-3 

27 

52% 

4-5 

18 

94% 

6-7 

0 

100% 


75 



Table E contains details of the holdings of the seven named collections, as recorded by the 
author. For the eight varieties not represented therein reference notes are given in the last 
column. 

9. It is a feature both of the obverse and reverse dies of this series that the legends are 
contained within an outer and an inner beaded circle. 

Varieties with mint-marks lis, feathers, and harp, have in addition a wire line within the 
inner beaded circle; an exception is the rare obverse die XII, mint-mark harp. With mint- 
mark feathers, both the obverse and reverse dies have two further wire lines: one outside the 
inner beaded circle, and another within the outer beaded circle. With mint-mark harp, three 
of the reverse dies, i.e. XIV, XV, and XVI, have one further wire line within the outer beaded 
circle. 

The design of the Irish harp in the third quarter of the reverse shield (descriptions of which 
are given in table C) has formed the subject of study by waiters on the Charles I coinage, and 
in his paper on the crown series Francis includes occasional comments on this feature. Most 
of these relate to the shape of the head of the harp, normally the most obvious attribute unless 
one engages in the questionable activity of counting harp-strings. Although without any 
apparent numismatic significance it may be of interest to note that with the crown series the 
design of the harp’s head can be divided into eight periods, which are generally coterminous 
with the use of one or more mint-marks (ignoring overstrikings) : 

1. Small bird’s head: lis la(part). 

2. Large bird’s head: lis la(part), lis 16, cross, castle. 

3. Scroll with turn to right: feathers. 

4. Scroll with turn to left: harp. 

5. Large bird’s head : portcullis. 

6. Scroll with turn to right: bell, crown, tun, anchor, star, (F). 

7. Large bird’s head: eye. 

8. Scroll with turn to right : sun. 
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Within each period the designs are normally similar, but there are distinct variations in the 
drawing of the griffin’s or large bird’s head. These are better studied from the plates rather 
than from any more detailed description than has been attempted in table C. 

Somewhat similar observations may be made of the shape of the frame incorporating the 
Scottish lion (which varies in size) in the second quarter of the shield. Apart from noting that 
the design is to some extent conditioned by the form of the whole shield, it can be seen that 
there are five (or six) basic varieties from a rectangle to the quarter of a circle. Changes 
followed the introduction of a new type, or sub-division thereof. Here again the subject is 
more easily studied from the illustrations. 

10. In an appendix to his paper on the Tower crowns Francis described and illustrated a 
crown with mint-mark triangle-in-circle. Following Miss Farquhar he gave the opinion that 
the obverse was the work of Briot, and that the coin was a trial or pattern not issued for 
circulation. 

While it is not the purpose of this paper to deal with the Briot issues or with patterns, a few 
comments on this rare coin may not be out of place. 

The mint-mark triangle-in-circle (1641-3) followed star, the last mint-mark of type 3 crowns. 
For the ensuing mark, p in two semi-circles, a new design was adopted with the foreshortened 
horse (type 4) issued under the authority of Parliament. Francis assumes, in agreement with 
Hawkins, that Briot’s crown executed in 1631/2 formed the model for type 3, first issued in 
1633 with mint-mark portcullis; and further that when, following the outbreak of civil war, 
the actual puncheons in use between 1640 and 1642 were ‘commanded out of the Mint’ by the 
King and taken to Shrewsbury, only the Briot puncheons remained in the Tower. With the 
conclusion that one of the latter was used in preparing a die for the triangle-in-circle obverse 
the author is in respectful agreement. Moreover, as may be seen from the illustration of the 
obverse in Plate XVI, the design of horse and rider, the characteristic diamond stops and the 
punching of the- mint-mark (probably over anchor) lend support to that conclusion. It should 
be added that while no crown with the triangle-in-circle mark is hitherto thought to have 
been struck for circulation, the crown is among the denominations specifically mentioned in 
the report of the trial of the pyx dated 29 May 1643, at which silver coinage with that mint- 
mark was tried. Furthermore two of the three known specimens are worn. It is, therefore, 
at least possible that this coin belongs to Briot’s hammered coinage of 1638/9, mint-mark 
anchor, over which the triangle-in-circle has been struck. 

Although Francis was aware only of the specimen in the British Museum, two others have 
been noted and should be recorded : 

1. Lingford sale, lot 132, ex Morrieson. 

2. Ryan sale, lot 1078, ex Powell; the finest of the three and used for the illustrations. 

The obverse of the Ryan specimen is identical with that in the British Museum, but on the 
Lingford coin the sword appears to cut the letter X to the right. This might be due to the 
effect of double striking or the worn condition of the coin; speculation can go no further. 

The reverse die of all three specimens is the same, with mint-mark punched over star. But 
the die is not, as Francis states, identical with the reverse of his No. 36 (reproduced in 
Plate XIX, No. XXVIII). The pattern of the groups of four pellets differs, and the centre 
line of the shield passes through the letter S, and not to the left as in the normal ‘star’ 
reverse. It is thus conceivable that a variety of mint-mark star was struck with a different 
reverse but has not survived, or remains to be disclosed. The Ryan reverse is shown inPIateXX. 



11. It is hoped that there is no discourtesy towards the memory of those who designed or 
fabricated the dies of the Tower crowns, in leaving to this last section some appraisal of 
their participation. The author’s plea must be that we now enter into the realm of conjecture 
with supporting facts, rather than facts alone with supporting observations. 

When Charles I was proclaimed on 28th March 1625, there were two Chief Engravers at the 
Tower Mint, John Gilbert and Edward Greene, jointly appointed during the previous reign. 
But within a week Charles summoned a Dutch artist, Abraham Vanderdort, whom he com- 
manded to make patterns for his Majesty’s coins, and to give assistance to the engravers. This 
was confirmed by warrant on 17th July. However, it was Greene who received the sum of 
£220 during the year to 31st March 1626 for making patterns for six kinds of gold coins and 
seven kinds of silver, covering the type 1 crowns introduced after the pyx trial in July 1625. 
That is the most definite st atement that can be made about the designers of the Tower crowns, 
and Henry Symonds in a paper on the English Mint Engravers of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods (NC vol. XIII, 1913) WTote ‘The subsequent history of the gravers on the staff of the 
Mint is so interwoven with that of the supernumeraries brought in by the King, and by 
parliament, as to render a description of their respective spheres of wmrk almost impossible 
within the compass of this paper’. Later research by numismatists of the calibre of Miss 
Farquhar and Herbert Schneider might suggest the omission of the six words comprising 
the last phrase of that extract. 

As a prelude to the arguments that can be advanced in relation to the engraving of the 
remaining types, it seems desirable to enumerate, and comment upon, the sequence of events 
which have (or appear to have) a bearing. The following detail has been extracted from the 
work of Symonds already cited, The Mini by Sir John Craig (C.U.P. 1953), and part 1 of the 
paper by H. Schneider on the Tower gold of Charles I [BNJ vol. XXVIII, 1957). It must be 
borne in mind throughout that our monarch was gifted with a highly developed sense of 
artistic appreciation. 

(a) The King ‘misliked’ the new' coins, and in November 1625 or thereabouts his Secretary 
of State informed the Mint Commissioners that patterns were to be made after Vanderdort’s 
models, which Charles had approved. The Mint replied that they were unsuitable for the 
ordinary coinage owing to their very high relief. It would thus appear that excepting some 
influence on the design of the King’s bust for the gold coinage at this time, Vanderdort (who 
was inter alia a medallist and Keeper of the King’s pictures) took no part in activities at the 
Tower mint. 

(b) In 1626, Nicholas Briot, previously Chief Engraver to the Paris mint, performed a 
certain amount of work for the Royal Family. Following upon this in December 1628, but 
with effect from Michaelmas 1626, he was granted xmder Royal patent a yearly salary of £250 
with authority to make and frame the first designs and effigies of the King’s image in such 
sizes as would serve for all coins of gold and silver. As Nicholas was not to ‘intermeddle with 
the graving of anything that carried our arms’ one hesitates to place commas after the words 
‘designs’ and 1 image’ in order to extract a wider meaning. But it is a fair deduction that Charles 
objected more to his portrait in profile than to his representation upon a horse (as in the crown 
series) or to the design of the reverse shield. 

(c) As the outcome of quarrels between Gilbert, and Greene at the end of 1628 the former 
u'as discharged, or resigned. 

(d) In October 1630, when the retirement of Gilbert officially took effect, Greene became 
sole ‘Chief Graver’. In this same month Briot applied for the appointment of Joint Chief 



Engraver, but notwithstanding the more active part he was taking in the routine work of the 
Tower mint, and a positive recommendation from Greene himself, there is no evidence that 
he received such an appointment, but rather to the contrary (see (/) below). 

(e) During the year to 30th November 1632 Briot coined by his own mill process a small 
quantity of gold and silver, equivalent to about 1% of the Tower mint output. 

(/) In January 1633/4 Briot was granted the office of ‘one of the chief gravers’ with an 
additional £50 a year from Christmas 1632, and thus became officially attached to the Mint. 

(</) There was no further change until 1641 when Nicholas Burgh, a graver, and others were 
employed at the Tower by reason of the great quantity of bullion brought in. 

(h) Civil war having broken out, the Tower mint was seized by parliament in August 1642. 

(i) Shortly before Christmas 1644, Greene died and was succeeded temporarily by 
Nicholas Burgh . In April 1645 Edward Wade and Thomas Simon were jointly appointed 
Chief Engravers during the pleasure of parliament. In the same month the King, perhaps as a 
protest, gave Thomas Rawlins the office of Chief Engraver, but it was not effective at the 
Tower. 

Interest in relation to the designs must naturally be centred upon the delineation of the five 
horsemen corresponding with the five main types. 

For type 1, as already stated, we have no difficulty in giving this to Greene. Although 
widely condemned on artistic grounds, the author’s view is that the passage of time has 
endowed this conventional equestrian with a measure of mediaeval charm and quaintness. 

For type 2 the attribution is not so clear. Greene had been in effect Chief Engraver for some 
eighteen months when this greatly improved composition, compact and full of action, w-as 
issued in June 1630 1 ; and in the absence of contrary evidence the credit must be given 
to that official. The most that can be said to the contrary is that Greene may have been 
influenced to a slight extent by Vanderdort, as he would clearly have been involved with the 
examination and rejection of that artist’s models for coinage purposes; and while the influence 
of the greater artist, Briot, could well have been stronger it is not much apparent in the 
finished work. The poor striking of most known examples of this type does less than justice to 
the original design. 

With type 3, first issued in 1633, we are immediately struck by a broad similarity to the 
style of Briot as exemplified by the pattern crown , mint-mark triangle-in-circle (see plate XVI). 
But the animal is clumsy, the hind legs are w'eak and the influence of Briot was probably too 
remote to be successful : once again Greene must be ‘saddled’ with this horse and rider. 

Type 4 was first issued in 1643 2 , with Tow'er mint under the control of parliament. 
Briot still held his appointment of ‘one of the chief gravers’ although he was occasionally 
away from London at the secret behest of the King, and sometime in Paris. But the author 
finds it difficult not to attribute this work to the engraver of type 2. This graceful attempt at 
a more interesting design is fairly successful, but the horse seems likely to fall back as it is 
being pulled up; the style is similar. Unfortunately' jumbled lettering on some of the dies 
detracts from the general appearance, and really' good strikings of this type are very' rare. 

Type 5, known only with mint-mark sun, came into use towards the end of 1645 or early 
in 1646, i.e. several months after the appointment of Simon as joint Chief Engraver, to whom 
it has been attributed by' Hawkins and later writers. On stylistic grounds there is good reason 

1 But the design occurs on a very rare half-crown, 2 A very similar design is, however, found on half- 

possibly a pattern, with mint-mark heart (1629/30). crowns as early as mint-mark star, dating from 1640. 



to fall in with that view, although Simon may have learned something of the art from Briot 
before executing this lively and elegant design with a horse that shows some breeding. Here as 
with type 4 the appearance is spoiled by lack of room for the lettering, which is unevenly 
distributed, and probably not by Simon himself; but the slanted apex to the letter ‘A’, an 
easily-copied Briot feature noticeable in types 2, 3, and 4, is now absent. 

The question of the engravers of the reverse designs is not without points of interest and it 
will have already been noted that, unlike the horsemen, the shields vary within each type, 
particularly as mentioned in para. 9 above. 

Type 1 , both (a) and (6), for reasons already given must be attributed to Greene. 

Type 2, (a), (6 1 ), and (6 2 ), contains some of the neater and better balanced productions of 
the series, which seem to match the style of the obverse. There is some affinity with the 
reverse of the ‘ Juxon’ medal — be that by Briot or Vanderdort 1 — and either or both may have 
influenced Greene in this design. 

Type 3, (a) and (b), is clumsier than type 2, but a study of the shield again suggests the 
hand of the obverse designer. The lettering lacks the neatness of that in type 2, and the 
letter ‘S’ is often disproportionately reduced, as on the obverse. 

Type 4 is drawn with a more rounded shield, and more obtrusive over-decoration. Tire work 
is variable in quality, while the lettering is heavy and often irregular. It fails to match the 
improvement shown by the obverse of this type , and to ascribe the reverse to Greene is perhaps 
uncharitable. The execution may have been left to assistants or copiers at the Mint working 
under their parliamentary masters. 

Type 5 carries a shield very similar to that of type 4, and is probably by the same, perhaps 
unknown, workers. The lettering matches that of the obverse. 
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ADDENDUM 

While this paper was in the press two additional coins were acquired by the author: a 
specimen of type 2a, mint-mark harp, struck from two dies hitherto unrecorded; and a 
variation of typo 4, mint-mark sun, having an unusual reverse also unrecorded. Referring to 
table A, list of varieties, the first of these finds a place as No. 8 under harp 2a, with die 
numbers: obv. Xlla, rev. XVIa. The second becomes No. 5 under sun, type 4, with die 
numbers: obv. XXIV, rev. XXXVIIIa. 

Maintaining the pattern of table C, brief notes on the dies newly disclosed are given below : 


Obverse 

mint-mark 

No. 


Remarks 

Harp 

Reverse 

Xlla 

Sword points to R. Legend reads: 
...Bar ! ska! rsT*HiB!...One pellet to 
left and to right of mint-mark. 
(Author's collection) 

As on die XII, there is no wire line 
within the inner beaded circle. 

mint-mark 

Harp 

XVIa 

Legend has a stop between the words. 
Mint-mark central with one pellet to 
left and one to right. Harp is scroll- 
headed with turn to left. 

(Author's collection) 

Unlike other type 2 reverses, 
there is no wire line within the 
inner bended circle. 

Sun 

XXXVIIIa 

Legend has stops between the words. 
Mint -mark left of centre, with one 
pellet to left and four ( ? five) to right. 

N is inverted. Harp is scroll-headed 
with turn to right. Centre line of 
shield points between v and S. 
(Author’s collection) 

The letters o and t arc faulty, and 
there are sundry minor stops, e.g. 
after the letter a, probably unin- 
tentional. 


The dies described above are illustrated in Plate XX. 

Reservations made in paragraph G of the text regarding the likelihood of new varieties 
coming to light are amply justified by the above additions. The author will be grateful for 
any information relating to dies or die combinations omitted from this paper. 

TABLES 

A. List of varieties. 

Notes on varieties not enumerated by Francis or Lingford . 

B. Reports of Trials of the Pyx. 

C. Brief notes on: obverse dies, I to XXVTI; reverse dies, I to XL. 

D. Diagrams showing obverse and reverse dies for each variety; 


1 . 

Mint-marks : 

Lis, cross, castle. 

2. 

* J • 

Feathers, rose, harp. 

3. 

M 

Portcullis, bell, crown, tim, anchor, triangle, star. 

4. 

> 1 

P in two semi-circles, R in two semi-circles, eye, sun 


E. Holdings of seven major collections. 

Illustrations of obverse and reverse dies (Plates XIII-XX). Hammered coins vary in size, 
and this tends to be accentuated in illustrations which have been obtained by 
photographic means. Furthermore, as many of them have been reproduced from 
catalogues and others by direct photography, there is inevitably some lack of 
uniformity in the tone and contrast of the final results. 
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TABLE A 


LIST OF VARIETIES 


Mint-mark 
and type 

No. 

Francis/ 

Lingford 

Ref. 

Die ni 

unbor 

Mint-mark 
and typo 

No. 

Francis/ 

Lingford 

Ref. 

Die r 

lumber 




Obv. 

Rev. 




Obv. 

Rev. 

lis la 

1 

1 

I 

1 

portcullis 36 

1 

24 

XIV 

xvm 


2 

la 

I 

II 

bell 3a 

1 

25 

xrv* 

XIX 


3 

2a 

II 

I 


2 

25a 

XIV* 

XX 


4 

2b 

II 

II 


3 

26a 

XV 

XIX 


6 

2 

n 

III 


4 

20 

XV 

XX 


0 

3 

hi 

I 

crown 3a 

1 

Note 5 

XV* 

XX* 


7 

4b 

IV 

I 


2 

27 

XV* 

XXI 


8 

4a 

IV 

II 


3 

29 

XVI 

XX* 


9 

4 

IV 

IV 


4 

28 

XVI 

XXI 


10 

5 

IV 

V 

36 

1 

Note 6 

XV* 

xxn 


11 

6 

V 

I 


2 

30 

XVI 

xxn 

„ 16 

1 

10 

IV 

VI 

tun 3a 

1 

31 

XVI* 

XXI* 


2 

Note 1 

VI 

VI 

36 

1 

32 

XVII 

xxm 

cross la 

1 

7 

n* 

vn 

anchor 3a 

1 

34 

xvn* 

xxrv 


2 

9 

u* 

VHI 


2 

Note 7 

xvn* 

XXV 


3 

8a 

VII 

vn 


3 

33 

xvin 

XXIV 


4 

8 

VII 

vm 


4 

33a 

xvm 

XXV 

,, 16 

1 

11 

ii* 

VI* 


5 

33b 

xvin 

XXVI 


2 

12a 

VII 

VI* 


6 

Note 8 

xvm 

XXVII 


3 

12 

VII 

IX 

triangle 3a 

1 

35 

xvn* 

XXIV* 

castle 16 

1 

13 

VII* 

X 


2 

35a 

xvn* 

XXV* 


2 

Note 2 

VIII 

X 

star 3a 

1 

36 

XIX 

xxvm 


3 

Note 3 

vni 

XI 


2 

Note 9 

XX 

xxvm 

feathers 26 l 

1 

14 

IX 

XII 

(P) 4 

i 

37 

XXI 

XXIX 


2 

16 

IX 

XIH 

(R) 4 

i 

Note 10 

XXI* 

XXIX* 


3 

15 

X 

Xffl 


2 

38 

XXI* 

XXX* 

rose 26 l 

1 

IS 

IX* 

XII* 


3 

38a 

XXI* 

XXXI* 


2 

17 

X* 

xn* 

eye 4 

1 

Note 11 

xxn 

xxvm* 


3 

17a 

X* 

XIII* 


2 

Note 12 

XXIII 

xxvm* 

harp 2a 

1 

20a 

IX* 

XIV 


3 

Note 13 

XXIII 

xxxir 


2 

20 

IX* 

XV 


4 

39 

xxm 

xxxm 


3 

19a 

X* 

XIV 


5 

39a 

XXIII 

xxxiv 


4 

19 

X* 

XV 


6 

39b 

xxin 

XXXV 


6 

19b 

X* 

XVI 

sun 4 

1 

40 

xxrv 

XXXVI 


6 

21 

XI 

XV 


2 

40a 

XXIV 

xxxvn 


7 

21a 

XII 

XV 


3 

42 

XXIV 

xxxvm 

,, 26 2 

1 

22 

X* 

XVII 


4 

41 

XXV 

xxxvrn 


2 

Note 4 

xn 

xvn 

sun 5 

1 

43a 

XXVI 

XXXIX 


3 

23 

XIII 

xvn 


2 

43 

XXVII 

XXXIX 







3 

43b 

XXVII 

XL 


The existence of four varieties is doubted: — lis la. Nos. 5, 10, 11; cross la, No. 2 (see text). 

Die numbers with asterisks denote overstruek mint-marks. 

In the above tabular list and elsewhere in this paper, mint-marks p and n in two setni-eirelos have boon 
abbreviated to (p) and (r) respectively. 
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Notes on Varieties not enumerated by Francis or Linciford 
Note Mm. and type 

1 lis 16 Author’s collection: ex Ryan, 

The striking of the obverse die (VI), which reads: . . . brit! fra! et hi! . . 
appears to be unique, and the reforeneo in the Ryan sale catalogue to four specimens 
cannot be verified. There was a possible confusion with the other lis, lb, variety 
of which Sir Kenyon Vaughan-Morgon stated that four specimens wore known. 

2 castle 16 Ryan sale (1952), lot 1063. 

The mint-mark castle on the obverse (VIII) of this coin is not (as the normal dio) 
punched over cross. Not recorded by Francis, Seuby or Lingford. 

3 castle 16 British Museum: 

Graham sale (1963), lot 129; ex Thellusson. 

The obverse of these two specimens is the samo as under Note 2. Tho roverso 
die (XI). having no stops or pellets, is unbraced elsewhere. 

4 harp 26 s British Museum. 

A mule of obverse XII and reverse XVII, perhaps unique. 

5 crown 3a British Museum. 

The only recorded specimen having both obverse and reverse mint-marks punched 
over bell. 

6 crown 36 Author’s collection. 

An unusual and possibly unique specimen of this sub-division, having the obverse 
mint-mark punched over bell. 

7 anchor 3a Whitley sale (1956), lot 177. 

A mule of obverse XVII (mm. overstruck) and reverse XXV, possibly unique. 

8 anchor 3a Blackburn Museum (Hart collection). 

The normal obverse (XVIII), with a reverse (XXVII) untraced elsewhere. 

9 star 3a British Museum ; 

(o6t>. mm. Lockett sale (1956), lot 2268; ex Thellusson. 

in circle) Obverse XX (see note in table C), with the normal ‘star’ reverse. Apart from 

these two specimens, only one other reference has been found and the coin was 
recorded as in worn condition. 

10 (R) 4 Royal Mint Museum ; 

Lockett sale (1956) lot 2270. 

These specimens are struck from dies both of which are known with tho mint- 
mark (p) not over-punched. The coin illustrated by Francis, No. 38 (PI. V Fig. 3), 
has a different reverse. 

11 eye 4 /3a Lingford sale (1950), lot 124. 

(reverse mm. Catalogued as unpublished. The obverse dio, untraced elsewhere, has no pellet 

over star) either side of the mint-mark; the reverse is from the star 3a die, with eye over- 

struck. An interesting combination of typos and dies. 

12 eye 4 /3a British Museum; 

(reverse mm. Author's collection. 

over star) These specimens are struck from the normal obverse die, mint-mark eye; the 
reverse is as under Note 11. 

The coins recorded under Notes 11 ami 12 are the only examples of cross-types 
known to the author. 

13 eye 4 British Museum. 

Obverse normal, but the reverse is from an unusual dio (XXXII), see note in 
Table C. Possibly unique. 

TABLE B 

REPORTS OF TRL.ALS OF THE PYX 

The following dates have been taken from a volume of original Pyx reports in the Royal 
Mint. From the same reports are extracted the relevant mint-marks, perhaps a more con- 
venient term than initial or privy marks, although the latter is used in an Indenture of 
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8t.h November 1626 containing the following injunction: ‘ . And be the said Master holden 

and bound to make a Privy mark to all the monies that shall be made by him, as well of Gold 
and Silver, so that if need shall be he may know 7 which amongst others are made by him and 
which are not. . 

For three mint-marks, as indicated below, the crown is unknown; this is supported by the 
evidence of the respective Trials where the crown is missing from the list of denominations 
found in the Pyx. 

In the last column are given the amounts of silver contained in the Pyx, extracted from a 
paper on Trials of the Pyx (H. Symonds, NC 1910). According to the indenture dated 8th 
November 1626, for every journey of silver containing 30 lbs. tw 7 o pieces of silver w 7 ere to 
be placed in the box. It should be emphasized that the figures are no guide to the minting of 
any particular denomination, e.g. crowns, but they may be taken as a very rough indication 
of the relative amount of silver minted for each mint-mark. The actual amounts of silver 
minted year by year during the reign of Charles I do not appear to be on record, but Snelling 
(page 55) quoting previous authorities gives the total sum as £8,776,544. 10. 3. 


Date of report 
of Trial 

Mint-mark 

Years in use 

Approximate 
period of use 
(months) 

Amount of 
Silver in 
Pyx 

7 July 1625 

Trefoil 

(coinage of James I) 


£ 

29 June 1620 

Lis (note 1) 

1625-6 

12 

51 

27 April 1627 

Black Moores head 

(Crown unknown) 

10 

3 

27 April 1627 

Cross (note 2) 

1626-7 

10 

35 

3 July 1628 

Castle 

1627-8 

14 

9 

26 June 1629 

Anchor 

(Crown unknown) 

12 

5 

23 June 1630 

Heart. 

(Crown unknown) 

12 

4 

30 June 1631 

Feathers (note 3) 

1630-1 

12 

CO 

21 J one 1632 

Rose 

1631-2 

12 

33 

11 July 1633 

Harp 

1632-3 

12 

143 

27 June 1034 

Portcullis 

1633-4 

12 

142 

18 June 1635 

Bell 

163-1-5 

12 

182 

14 Feb. 1630 

Crown 

1635-6 

20 

(Note 4) 

347 

8 May 1638 

Tun 

1636-8 

15 

(Note 4) 

4G5 

4 July 1639 

Anchor 

1638-9 

14 

229 

20 Juno 1040 

Triangle 

1039-40 

12 

423 

15 July 1641 

Star 

1640-1 

13 

412 

29 May 1643 

Triangle-in-circle 

(Pattern or trial crown only ; 
see text) 

22 

1324 

15 July 1644 

p in 2 semi -circles 

1643-4 

14 

826 

12 May 1645 

n in 2 semi -circles 

1644-5 

10 

935 

10 Nov. 1645 

Eye 

1645 

6 

498 

15 Feb. 1646 

Sun 

1645-6 

15 

(Note 4) 

1192 


Note 1. The Pyx report charmingly renders this as Flomrc de Liz, but the more usual abbreviation has 
boon used throughout this paper. 

2. This abbreviation of Long Cross, or Cross on steps, has been adopted for convenience. 

3. This mint-mark is often quoted as ‘Plume’, but the original has been retained in this papor, 
avoiding possible confusion with the large plume, denoting Welsh silver, which is found on 
certain reverse dies. 

4. As the calendar year ended on 31st March those figures have been adjusted accordingly. 
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Several authorities have recorded, or at least implied, that the use of the mint- mark lis on 
Charles I Tower silver was confined to the year 1625, and that mint-mark cross was in use 
during 1625 and 1626; this is at variance with the evidence of the reports on the Pyx trials. A 
possible explanation is that the Tower Mint sixpence, which was dated down to the year 1630, 
is known with mint-mark lis only bearing the date 1625; and further that it is known with the 
date 1625 and mint-mark cross (sometimes struck over lis). 

From the circumstances surrounding the trials of the Pyx it seems clear, however, that the 
trials related to money coined in the mint subsequent to the date of the previous report, and 
statements to this effect are sometimes contained therein. The point is emphasized by a 
comment in a paper on the Hammered Coinage of Elizabeth, by I. D. Brown (BNJ, Vol. 
XXVIII) : ‘It was the privy mark and not the date which was used for accounting purposes in 
the mint, and in dating these coins it is, therefore, the privy mark which is important.’ 

The years quoted in relation to the crown series in the foregoing table are those which 
derive from the dates of the reports of the trials, although it can be appreciated that there was 
some overlapping in the use of dies, especially having regard to the frequent practice of over- 
punching the mint-marks. 


TABLE C 


BRIEF NOTES ON OBVERSE AND REVERSE DIES 


Within brackets is given the sourco of each illustration contained in the plates (XIII-XX) ; oxeopt where 
there is no alternative they have been chosen with the object of demonstrating the differences to which 
attention is drawn. The sources are: 

Catalogues of sales at Glendining & Co. Ltd., i.e. Paget (1946), Lingford (1950), Ryan (1952), 
Parsons (1954), Lockett (1956-01). 

Grant R. Francis, op. cit. 

Various collections as mentioned in the text. 


The Obverse dies: — 

I to VIII 

ix to xm 

XTV to XX 
XXI to XXV 
XXVI to XXVII 


Hawkins Typo 

9 9 tt 

7 9 9 9 

9 9 9 1 

*9 9 9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Note: References to legend readings (j.v.) have been restricted to the 
various abbreviations of the words describing the three 
kingdoms, and the punctuation thereof. For crown pieces the 
remainder of the legend does not vary. 


Mint-mark No. 

Lis. I 

„ n 


Remarks 

Sword cuts line of beaded circle. Legend reads : . . .dritifra: 

ET:niB: . ..Two pellets to left, and three to right of mint-mark. 

(Lingford, lot 74) 

Sword cuts line of beaded circle. Legend reads: . . . bri'fb! Also used with 
ET hib ! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark, mint-mark cross 
(Author’s collection) overstruck. 

(Francis PI. I, 
Fig. 3) 
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Mint-mark 

Lis. 


* » 


Cross 


Castle 


Feathers 


Harp 


No. 

III Sword cuts line of beaded circle. Legond reads: ... brIfra! 
et hib! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint -mark. 
(British Museum) 

IV Sword ends at line of beaded circle. Legend reads :... bri !fr a ! 
et hib ! . . . No pellet either side of mint-mark. 

(Lockett, lot 3382) 

V Francis describes this die (without an illustration) as very 
similar to IV but with a pellet each side of mint-mark, and 
rofers to Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson. Untraced by the 
author: the existence of this die may be doubted. (See also 
toxt, para. 7). 

VI Sword cuts line of beaded circle. Legend reads: ... brit !fra! 
et hi! . . . No pellet either side of mint-mark. 

(Author’s collection) 

VH Sword cuts line of beaded circle to left of C. Legend reads: 

. . . bri!fra!et hib! . . . No pellet either side of mint-mark. 
(Lockett, lot 4469) 

VIE Sword cuts line of beaded circle to right of c. Legend reads: 
bri!fra!et hib! . . . No pollot either side of mint-mark. 
(Ryan, lot 1063) 

IX Sword points nearly to left of a. Logcnd reads: . . . brit! 
fra !et-hib ! . . . Five pellets to left and one to right of mint- 
mark. 

(Lingford, lot 90) 

A still later state of this die is recorded by Francis and 
Lingford (but not illustrated) as having in the place of the 
pellets five commas to left and one to right of mint-mark (harp 
overstruck). Untraced by the author. 

X Sword points to right of a. Legend reads: . . . brit! fra! et- 
hib ! . . . Seven pellets to left and one to right of mint-mark. 
(Paget, lot 61) 

A still later state of this die shows in the place of the pellets 
four commas to left and one to right of mint-mark (harp 
overstruck). An untidy alteration. 

(Lingford, lot 94) 

XI Sword points nearly to right of a. Legond reads: . . . brit! 
fra!et-hib ! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark. 
(Lingford, lot 97) 

XII Sword points to right of R. Legend reads: . . . brit!fra!et 
hib! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark. 
(British Museum) 


XIII Sword points to centre of R. Legend reads: . . . brit! fra ! et- 
iiiber ! . . . Five commas to left and one to right of mint-mark. 
(Francis, PI. IH, Fig. 1) 


Remarks 


Neither described 
nor illustrated in 
the catalogue of 
the Morrieson sale 
(1933). 

The lettering of 
dies VI, VII, and 
VIII is smaller. 

Also used with 
mint-mark castle 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 87) 


Also used with 
mint-mark rose 
ovorstruek. 
(Lockett, lot 2256) 


Also used with 
mint-mark rose 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 92) 


From this point 
onwards, except- 
ing dio XIII , thoro 
is no wire line 
within the inner 
beaded circle; but 
this feature is mis- 
sing from two of 
the earlier dies: 
VII and VIII. 

The only recorded 
crown dio with the 
Irish title thus ex- 
tended. 



Mini-mark 

Portcullis 


Boll 


Crown 


Tun 

Anchor 

Star 

Star-in- 

circle 

p in two 
semi-circles 

Eye 


Sun 

(Type 4) 


Bun 

(Type 5) 


No. 

XIV 


XV 


XVI 


XVII 


XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 

XXV 

XXVI 


Sword just touches left foot of x. Legend reads: . . . bri! 
fka'jeT’HI ! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark. 
(Lingford, lot 100) 

Sword cuts line of beaded circle to left of mint-mark. Legend 
reads: . . . br!fr!ethib! . . . One pellet to left of sword and 
to right of mint-mark. 

(Lingford, lot 103) 

Sword cuts lino of beaded circlo to left of mint-mark. Legond 
reads : . . . bri !fr !et*hi ! . . . Four pellets to left of sword and 
one to right of mint -mark. 

(Lingford, lot 105) 

Sword cuts line of beaded circle to left of mint-mark. Legond 
reads: . . . br !fr!et-hi ! . . . One pellet to left of sword and 
to right of mint-mark. 

(Blackburn Museum, Hart collection) 

Some strikings of this die show evidence of repair in the area 
of the King’s crown, and of efforts to obliterate the original 
mint -mark. 

Sword just touches line of beaded circle. Legend reads: 
bk !fr !et-hib ! . . . Four pellets to left and to right of mint- 
mark, one of the latter contiguous with the letter c. 
(Lingford, lot 112) 

Sword points to x. Legend reads : . . . brit !fraN !et-hib ! . . . 
One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark. 

(Francis, PI. V, Fig. 1) 

Sword points to mint-mark. Legond roads: . . . brit!fran! 
ET’HIB ! . . . One pellet to left and to right of mint-mark, 
(Lockett, lot 226S) 

There appears to be no connexion between this die and the 
obverse die of Briot’s pattern, mint-mark triangle-in-circle. 
Legend reads: . . . bri!fra!et-hib! . . . One pellet to left 
and to right of mint-mark. Slight flaws in field to right of 
King’s head, and of sash. 

(Lockett, lot 2269) 

Legend reads: . . . bri !fra Iet-hlb ! . . . No pollct either side 
of mint-mark. 

(Lingford, lot 124) 

Legend reads : ... bri !fra !et hib ! . . . One pellet to left and 
to right of mint-mark. 

(British Museum) 

Legond reads: . . . bri !fra Iet-hib ! ... No pellet either side 
of mint -mark. 

(Lingford, lot 126) 

Legend reads: . . . bri !fha IeT’HIB ! . . . One pellet to left and 
to right of mint-mark. 

(Lockett, lot 4470) 

Legend reads: . . . bri!fra!et-hib! . . . One pellet to right 
of mint-mark, Near foreleg of horse ends near r of fra . 
(Parsons, lot 428) 


Remarks 

Also used with 
mint-mark bell 
overstruck. 

(Ryan, lot 1071) 
Also used with 
mint-mark crown 
overstruck. 
(Francis, PI. Ill, 
Fig. 5) 

Also used with 
mint-mark tun 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 10S) 
Also used ovor- 
struck with mint- 
marks anchor 
(Lockett, lot 3389) 
and triangle over 
anchor. (Lockett, 
lot 2266) 


An apparently un- 
authorised mint- 
mark, only three 
strikings of which 
have been traced. 
Also used with 
mint-mark r in 
two semi -circles 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 120) 



Mint-mark 

Sun 

(Type 5) 

The 


Mint-mark 

Lis. 


» » 


» * 


»> 


Cross 


SILVER CROWNS OF THE TOWER MINT OF CHARLES 1 
No. 

XXVII Legend reads: . . . bri Ifra 'et-hib ! . . . One pel let to right 
of mint-mark. Near foreleg of horse ends near i of biu. 
(Lingford, lot 131) 


Reverse dies: — 


(with large central plume) 


I to XI Hawkins 

typo 

l. 

VI, IX, X, XI. 

xn to xvn „ 

if 


XU, XIII, XVH. 

xvm to xx viii „ 

,, 

3. 

XVIII, XXII, XXIII. 

XXIX to XXX VIII ,, 

t * 

4. 


XXXIX to XL 

r • 

5. 



No. 

I Legend is divided: — -CHRIS to-avs wce-b eg.vo- with mint- 
mark to left of upper limb of cross fourchee. Excepting stop 
after echo, no pellets by mint-mark. Harp has a small bird’s 
head. 

(Lockett, lot 44G7) 

II Legend is divided :— chbis to-avs pice-r egno and mint-mark 
to loft of upper limb of cross fourchee ‘sandwiched’ between 
o and cross, with no pellets. Harp lias a small bird’s head. 
(Lingford, lot 74) 

HI Legend is divided: — chris toavs picer egno with no stops 
after completed words. Mint-mark to right of upper limb of 
cross fourchee. Recorded by Francis as in Cumberland Clark 
sale, lot 73 (but not illustrated). Untraced by the author; 
the existence of this die may be doubted. 


IV Legend is divided: — CHRI sto-av spice- regxo- and mint-mark 
is to right of upper limb of cross fourchee, with one pellet to 
left and to right. Harp has a large bird’s head crested, and 
amply fills the quartering. 

(Lingford, lot 78) 

V Francis records this die (without illustration) as ‘exactly as 
Ruding XVIII, 1. No pellet by the mint-mark; the harp 
plain headed’. As will be seen from Ruding’s drawing, which 
is reproduced, this die is almost identical with II above, except 
for the head of the harp, which, however, is not clearly drawn. 

VI Legend reading normal, with no stops between words. Three 
pellets to left and mint-mark to right of large plume over 
shield. Harp has a largo bird’s head. 

(Author’s collection) 

VII Legend is divided: chri stoav spice regno with no stops 
after completed words. Mint-mark to right of upper limb 
of cross fourchee with no pellet either side. Harp has a large 
bird’s head and is placed high in the quartering. 

(Lockett, lot 2252) 


VIII Legend is divided as VII, but reads spige with no stops after 
completed words. Mint-mark to right of upper limb of cross 
fourchee with no pellet either side. Harp is small and flattened 
with a large bird’s head, 

(Lockett, lot 3384) 
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Remarks 


Remarks 


The catalogue of 
the Cumberland 
Clark sale does not 
support this refer- 
ence. (See also 
text, para. 7) 


Francis does not 
record die II, so 
that it is probable 
that II and V are 
the same. (See also 
text, para. 7) 

Also used with 
mint-mark cross 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 86) 
Dies with mint- 
marks cross and 
castle (VII to XI) 
have no wire lino 
within the inner 
bonded circle. 
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Mint-mark 

Cross 


Castle 


Feathers 


Harp 


Portcullis 


Bell 


No. 

IX Legend has no stops. 

Mint-mark to right of a more compact central plume over 
shield, which is drawn higher in the field. No pellet either 
side of mint-mark. Harp has the head of a large aggressive 
bird. 

(Lockett, lot 4469) 

X Legend has a stop after each word. Mint-mark to left of 
central plume, which has one pellet to left and to right. 
Harp has a large bird’s head. 

(Ryan, lot 1063) 

XI Legend has no stops. 

Mint-mark to left of central plume, with no pellet either side. 
Harp has the head of a fearsome bird. 

(British Museum) 

XII Legend has groups of five pellets after each word. Mint-mark 
to left of central plume, which. Iras five pellets to left and one 
to right. Harp is scroll-headed with turn to right. 

(Lockett, lot 2255) 

XIII Legend has groups of seven pellets between the words, and 
five at the end. Mint-mark to left of central plume, which 
has five pcllots to left and to right. Harp is scroll-headed 
with turn to right. 

(Ryan, lot 1064) 

XIV These dies are similar, with untidy groups of four commas 

XV after each word. Harp is scroll-headed with turn to left. 
XVT Distinguishing features are: 

XIV. Mint-mark to right of centre, with comma to right. 
Centre line of shield points between s and p. 
(Lingford, lot 94) 

XV. Mint-mark to left of centre with comma to right. 
Centre line of shield points to P. 

(Lingford, lot 97) 

XVI. Mint-mark to right of centre, with pellet to right. 
Centre line of shield points between P and t. 
Letters C n are larger. 

(Lockett, lot 4156) 

XVH Legend has a stop before and between the words. Mint- 
mark, with one pellet to left and to right, is placed to left of 
central plume. Harp is scroll-headed with turn to left. 
(Ryan, lot 1068) 

XVIII Legend has a stop after each word. Mint -mark well to left of 
central plume, which has one pellet to left and to right. 
Harp has a mushroom-shaped head, difficult to see as that of a 
bird. 

(Lingford, lot 100) 

XIX Legend has a stop betwoon tho wordB. Mint-mark to left of 
centre, with groups of four irregular marks to left and to right. 
Harp is scroll-headed with turn to right. 

(Ryan, lot 1071) 


Remarks 

From this point 
onwards the four- 
part division of 
the legend ceases, 
but variations 
occur in tho use of 
stops or pellots. 


Also used with 
mint-mark rose 
overstruck. 
(Lockett, lot 2256) 
Also used with 
mint-mark rose 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 92) 


From this point 
onwards (types 3, 
4, and 5) there is 
no wire line within 
the inner beaded 
circle. 
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Mini-mark 

Bell 


Crown 


Tun 


Anchor 


Star 


p in two 
semicircles 


tf 


No. 

XX 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 

XXV 

XXVI 

XXVII 


XXVIII 


XXIX 


XXX 

XXXI 


Legend has a stop between the words. Mint-mark to right of 
centre, with groups of four irregular marks to left and to right. 
Harp is scroll -headed with turn to right. 

From the first quarter of the shield the bottom piece of the 
dividing cross is missing in all strikings of this die seen by the 
author. 

(Lingford, lot 103) 

Legend lias a stop betwoon the words. Mint-mark central, 
with a pellet to left and to right. Harp is scroll-headed with 
turn to right, 

(Lingford, lot 105) 

Legend has a stop between the words. Mint-mark to left of 
central plume, which has a pellet to right. Harp is scroll- 
headed with turn to right. 

(Lockett, lot 2262) 

Legend has a stop between the words. Mint-mark is well to 
left of contral plume, with four pellets to left and to right. 
Harp is scroll-headed with turn to right. 

(Blackburn Museum, Hart collection) 

These dies are similar, with a stop between the words of the 
legend, and groups of four pellets to left and to right of mint- 
mark. Harp is scroll-headed with turn to right. 
Distinguishing features are : 

XXIV. Mint-mark to right of centre, and centre lino of 
shield points to right of s. N is inverted. 
(Lockett, lot 3389) 

XXV. Mint-mark central, centre line points between 
s and p. 

(Lockett, lot 4157) 

XXVI. Mint-mark central, centre line points to S, N is 
inverted. 

(Lingford, lot 112) 

XXVII. Mint-mark to right of centre, centre line points 
between v and a. 

(Blackburn Museum, Hart collection) 

Legend has a stop between the words. Mint-mark central 
with groups of four pellets to loft and to right. Harp is scroll- 
headed with turn to right 
(Francis, FI. V, Fig. 1) 

See also comments on a Briot pattern: reverse mint-mark star, 
over-punched with triangle-in-circle. Text, para. 10. 
Legend lias a stop between the words. Mint-mark central, 
with groups of four pellets to left and to right. Harp is scroll- 
headed with turn to right. Centro lino of shield points to s. 
(Lockett, lot 2269) 

Thoso two dies have been recorded only with mint-mark r 
in two semi circles overstruck. 

Similar to No. XXIX, tho main differences are: 

XXX. Centre line of shield points between s and p, 
(Francis, PI. V, Fig. 3) 

XXXI. Centre line of shield points to X, and mint-mark 
is just left of centre. 

(Lingford, lot 120) 


Remarks 

Also used with 
mint -mark crown 
overstruck. 
(British Museum) 


Also used with 
mint-mark tun 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 108) 


XXIV and XXV 
are also used with 
mint-mark tri- 
angle overstruck. 
(Lockett, lot 2266 ; 
Lingford, lot 116) 
The pattern 
formed by the 
groups of pellets is 
variable. 

(see illustrations) 


Also used, and 
found in better 
condition, with 
mint mark eye 
overstruck. 
(Lingford, lot 124) 
Also used with 
mint mark R in 
two semi -circles 
overstruck. 
(Lockett, lot 2270) 


K 
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Mint-mark 

Eye 


Sun 

(type 4) 


Sun 

(type 5) 


No. 


XXXII These dies are similar with a stop between the words of the 
XXXIII legend, and groups of four pellets to loft and to right of mint- 

XXXIV mark. Harp has a large bird’s hear!, and fills the quartering. 

XXXV Distinguishing features are : 


XXXII. 


XXXIII. 


XXXIV 


XXXV. 


Mint-mark is central but askew, and suggests 
an overstriking. Contro lino of shield points just 
to left of s. n is inverted. 

(British Museum) 

One of the pellets to the right of the mint-mark, 
which itself is to right of centre, impinges on the 
corner of the eye. Centre line of shield points 
just to left of s. 

(Author’s collection) 

Mint-mark is central, and centre line of shield 
points between s and P. 

(Lingford, lot 122) 

Mint-mark is just right of centre, and centre line 
of shield points between s and I*, nearer S. 
(Fitzwilliam Museum) 


XXXVI These dies are similar, with a stop between the words of the 
XXXVII legend, and groups of four pellets to left and to right of mint- 
XXXVIII mark. Harp is scroll-headed with turn to right. 


Distinguishing features are: 


XXXVI. 


XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 


An additional unintentional stop between c and 
h of legend. Mint-mark central, and centre lino 
of shield points betw T een i» and I, almost to I. 
n is inverted. 

(Author's collection) 

Mint-mark just left of centre, and centre line 
of shield points to left of p. The g of regno 
exhibits a double impression; the left-hand 
group of pellets is confused. 

(Lingford, lot 126) 

Mint-mark to right of centre, and centre line 
of shield points rather to the left of s. 
(Lockett, lot 2272) 


XXXIX These dies are similar, with a stop between the words of the 
XL legend, and groups of four pellets to left and to right of mint- 
mark. Harp is scroll-headed, with turn to right. 
Distinguishing features are: 

XXXIX. N is invorted. Mint-mark just left of centre. 

Horizontal centre line of shield points to centre 
of R. 

(Francis, PI. V, Fig. 6) 

XL. Mint-mark is more to left of centre. Horizontal 

contro line of shield points to right hand tip of n. 
(Lingford, lot 131) 


Remarks 

The pattern 
formed by the 
groups of pellets is 
variable. 

(See illustrations) 
Possibly struck 
over (r); a similar 
feature is noted by 
H. Schneider on a 
Towor unite. 
(BAM, Vol. 
XXVIH, page3S5) 


The groups of pel- 
lets are extended 
laterally. 


The pellets are 
grouped closely. 



TABLE D. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING OBVERSE AND REVERSE DIES FOR EACH VARIETY 


No. 1. 


US 0625-6') 


CRoSS 662.6-7) 


CASn-E(lWI-ft) 


SEA^ 


nr sr 


COJfJ 

V^RlETlCS- 

frVTDotf A 
ewortfft4rT-o»J } 


(UWE* NJNftESS.-j 


Ro?e«Cf4ces) 


r> m a-} ch (t\ (t\ 6/:- r* 


REVeRSE X X 


\£y '|.V viy V4^ 


$/ \*v v*; 


© ;I> © © 


© cp © 


IT X 


at m 


JE X 


Note: The four doubtful varieties are indicated by dotted circles, and the three unverified dies are marked*. 

(See text). 



to 

to 



Note: Obverse dies IX and X with mint-mark harp overstruck have alterations to the stops as described in Table C. 
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No. 4. 



Note: Reverse dies XXX and XXXI have not been traced without an overpunched mint -mark. 
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TABLE E 


HOLDINGS OF SEVEN MAJOR COLLECTIONS 


Author’s 

Enumeration 

British 

Museum 

Royal Mint 

Ashmolean 

FitzwiUiam 

Hunterian 

Lingford 

Lockett 

lis la 1 

+ (2) 



-1- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2 






+ 

+ 

3 

+ 

•fr 

+ 

+ 


+ 


4 






+ 


6 

+ 





+ 

+ 

7 






+ 

+ 

8 

+ 


H- 

+ (2) 

+ 

+ 


9 

+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

16 1 






+ 

+ 

2 








cross la 1 

-1- 

+ 


+ 

+ 


-i- 

3 






+ 


4 

+ 





+ 


16 1 

-1- 




+ 

+ 


2 






+ 

+ 

3 

+ 






+ 

castle 16 1 




+ (2) 

+ 

+ 


2 








3 

+ 







feathers 26 1 1 

+ (2) 

+ 

+ 



4* 

+ 

2 

+ 

+ 

+ (2) 

+(3) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3 




+ 


+ 


rose 26 1 1 



+ 




+ 

2 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 


3 

-L 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 










Sec table A, note 1 


See table A, note 2 
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Author’s 

Enumeration 


harp 2a 1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
0 
7 

26 2 1 

2 
3 


portcullis 36 1 

bell 3a 1 

2 

3 

4 

crown 3a 1 

2 

3 

4 

36 1 

2 

tun 3a 1 

36 1 


British 

Museum 

Royal Mint 

Ashmolean 

Fitzwilliam 

Hunterian 

Lingford 

Lockett 






+ 









+ 

+ 

4* 

+<2) 


+ 


+ 




+ 

+ 

+ 






+ 

-1- 

+ 


■+* 

+ 

+ (2) 


+ 

+ 











+ 

-1- 

+ 

+ 














+ (2) 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


4~ 


+ 

-1- 






+ 


+ 





+ 


1 + 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



















+ 


+ 




+ 

+ 

+ 








+ 

+ 

+ 

+ (2) 

+ (2) 

+ 

+ 

+ 





+ 

+ 

+ (2) 



+ 

+ 

+ 

4" 

+ (2) 





+ 

+ 


Francis 20, see text, para. 7. 


Francis 23. Obverse (XHI) reads 
ihber; one specimen believed to 
be in a private collection. 


Francis 27. Ono specimen is in 
the author’s collection; another 
was in the Hamilton-Smith sale, 
1927 (lot 274). 


See table A, note 6. 


anchor 3a 


1 
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Author's 

Enumeration 

British 

Museum 

Royal Mint 

Ashmolean 

Fitzwilliam 

Hunterian 

Lingford 

Lockett 

anchor 3a 2 








3 


4 



-1- 

+ 


4 

4* 





+ 

4 

5 



4 



4 

4 

0 








triangle 3a 1 

+ 


+ 


+ 

4 

4 

2 

+ 

+ 




a_ 

4 

star 3a 1 

+ 


4 


+ 

4 

4 

2 

+ 






4 

(p) 4 1 

+ 


4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

(*> 4 1 


+ 





4 

2 





-1- 

4 

4 

3 

+ 





+ 


eye 4 1 






4 


2 

4 







3 

+ 







4 

+ 

4 

4(2) 

+ (2) 


4 


5 





+ 

-L 

4 

6 




+ 


-i- 


sun 4 1 






4 


2 

+ 

4 

+ 



4 


3 




+ 


-L 

4 

4 

+ 


4 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4 

sun 5 1 


4 

4- 

+ <3) 


4 

4 

2 

4(2) 




4(2) 

4 


3 






4 



See tablo A, note 7. 


See table A, note 8. 


Figures in brackets denote the holding of more than one specimen. 
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OBVERSE DIES 

(The numeration and mint-marks follow table D) 


VIII castle 


Untraced 


IX harp/rose feathers 


IX feathers 


IX rose/feathers 


CHARLES I, TOWER CROWNS (I) 








IfSll 








XV crown/bell 


XVI crown 


XVI tun/crown 


CHARLES I, TOWER CROWNS (2) 







KaBwwB 


\\."- 




XXIV sun 








(Rudlng) 




Plate XVII 


REVERSE DIES (cont'd) 
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XVIII portcullis 


CHARLES I, TOWER CROWNS (5) 
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Plate XIX 




REVERSE DIES (cont’d) 


XXIX (Riover(P) 


XXX (R) over (P) 


XXXI (R) over (P) 


XXXV eye 


XXXVI sun 


XXXVII sun 


CHARLES I. TOWER CROWNS (7) 








Plate XX 


REVERSE DIES (concluded) 



XXXVIII sun 


XXXIX sun 


FATTERN, triangle-in-circle/star 


ADDITIONAL DIES (see addendum I 


Obverse 


Reverse 


XXXVIlla sun 


CHARLES I, TOWER CROWNS (8) 






HOARD REPORTS XVI-XX CENTURIES 

by J. P. C. KENT 

Newark, Notts. (Cjrankley Point) Treasure Trove 

Henry Y1II — Charles I 

On 13 August 1957, a bulldozer driver was excavating earth in a field at Crnnkley Point 
Gravel Pit, adjacent to the Great North Road, on the north side of the nearby sugar factory. 
At a depth of about 8 or 10 feet, he found a brown glazed jug, containing 17 gold and 466 
silver coins, the latest of 1642-3. In addition the jug contained : a silver thimble inscribed 
phebe.love., a sealing wax ease of white metal possibly silver, with the arms and crest of 
Vaughan of Sutton-on-Trent, 8 miles north of Newark, a small casket of bronze or brass with 
traces of champleve decoration, a bone counter, and the remains of a bead bag. At an Inquest 
held on 16th September the find was adjudged to be Treasure Trove. It was acquired in its 
entirety by the Newark Museum. 


LIST OP COINS 

Henry VIII. Gold Crown (3rd Coinage), Q, Lotnbardic letters, Whitton var. 1. S.G. 10-S5 = 82-5% + i.c. 
20 carats. 42-3 grains. 1. 

Edward VI. Gold halfcrown (in name of Henry), 15 (Southwark mint.). Roman letters. S.G. 17 03 = 84% + 

1. e. 20 carats. 21 ’3 grains. 1. 

I/- (fine coinage) Tun 1. 

6d Tun 3. 

Philip cf- Mary. 1/- Spanish titles, 1554, 1. 

Elizabeth I (169): Quarter sovereign, Ivey 1 (44-2 grains, S.G. 17-65=S9% i.e. 22 carats). 

1/- (63) : Lis 1, Crosslet 10, Martlet 9, Bell 5, A 7, Scallop 5, Crescent 3, Hand 3, Tun 4, Woolpack 8, 
Ivey 2, 0 1, 1 4. 2 1. 

6d. (90): Pheon 1561 8, 1562 2, 1564 1, Portcullis 1566 4, Lion 1566 1, Coronet 1567 2, 1568 7, 1569 11, 
1570 1, Castle 1570 4, 1571 1, Ermino 1572 5, 1573 1. Acorn 1574 2, Eglantine 1574 3, 1575 2, 1576 1, 
1577 1, Cross 1578 6. 1579 2, 1580 1, Long Cross 1580 4, 1581 3, 1582 7, Bell 1583 (long obv.) 1, Scallop 
1585 1, Crescent 1587 (1 rev. over Scallop 1585) 2, Hand 1591 2, 1592 1, Tun 1592 2, 1593 4, Woolpack 
1594 2, 1595 1, 1 1601 1, 1602 1, 2 1602 1. 

4d. Crosslet 3. 

Id. Hand 1, 0 1, uncertain 1. 

James I (83): Gold 

2nd Coinage 4 unite. Trefoil 1 (74 9 grains, S.G. 17-66 = 90%+ i.e. 22 carats). J unite. Key 1 (35-6 
grains). 

3rd Coinage 4 Laurel, Lis 1 (IACOB, 68-6 grains), \ Laurel, Lis 1 (full legends, 35-4 grains). Trefoil 1 
(full obv. legend, short rev. logond, 34-9 grains). 

Silver 

2/6. 3rd Coinage Lis 1. 

1/-(51) 1st Coinage 1st Bust Thistle 5, 2nd Bust Thistle 7, Lis 3, 2nd Coinage 3rd Bust Lis 6, Rose 3, 
4th Bust Rose 5, Scallop 2, Grapes 2, Coronet 3, 5th Bust Coronet 5, Mullet 2, 3rd Coinage 6th Bust Rose 

2, Lis 2, Trofoil 4, 

6d. (25) 1st Coinage 1st Bust Thistle 1603 1, 2nd Bust Thistle 1G03 1, Lis 1604 6, 2nd Coinage 3rd Bust 
Lis 1604 2, Rose 1605 5, 4th Bust Rose 1605 1, 1600 2, Coronot 1608 2, 1009 2, 5th Bust Trefoil 1613 2, 
3rd Coinage 6th Bust Lis 1624 1. 
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Charles I (218) Gold 

Unite. Castle 1 (140-4 grains). Rose 1 (140-6 grains), Bell 1 (139-2 grains) Crown 1 (140-4 grains). 

4 Unite. Triangle in Circle 1 (70-7 grains). 

Crown. Lis 2 (36-9, 36-6 grains), Castle 1 (33-9 grains), Portcullis 1 (33-8 grains). 

SILVER 

2/6 (67) : 2a rlumes 2, Rose 2, 2c Harp 1, Portcullis 1, 3a Bell 2, Crown 3, Tun 11, 3a Tun 1, Anchor 
3, Triangle (with ground) 4, (no ground) 3, Star (with ground) 2, (no ground) 1, 4 Star 4, 3a Triangle in 
Circle (obv. over Triangle) 1, 4 Triangle in Circle 16. 

1/- (131) : 1 Lis 3, Cross on Steps 1, la 1, 2a Plumes 3, 3 Harp 3, Portcullis 5, 3a Bell 9, Crown 21, Tun 
33, 4 Tun 1, 4 Tun 2, 4 Tun 2, Anchor 5, 4 Anchor 7, 4 Triangle 3, 4 Triangle 9, Star 11, Triangle in 
Circle 12. 

6d. (20): 2a Plumes 1, 3 Portcullis 1, 3a Boll 1, Crown 4, Tun 3. 4 Tim 1. 4 Anchor 6, Triangle 2, 4 
Triangle 1, 

Id.: 3a uncertain 1. 

CONTINENTAL 

Details illegible:— Patagons 2, Half patagons 1, Quarter patagons 2, uncertain penny size silver coin 1. 


Upton (Berks.) Treasure Trove 

Elizabeth I — Charles I 

During the demolition of an old cottage early in 1960, seven silver coins were found under 
a beam. The latest dated to about 1638. They were found to be Treasure Trove and were 
acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

LIST OP COINS 

Elizabeth 1. Cd. Coronet 156S 1, Ermine 1572 1, Woolpack 1594 2. 

James I. 1st Coinage 1/- 2nd Bust, Thistlo 1. 

Charles I. 1/- (2c) Portcullis 1, (3a) Tim 1. 

Lytham St. Annes (Lancs.) Treasure Trove 

Edward VI — Charles I 

On 28th June 1961 a workman uprooting a tree in Beauclerk Gardens, Church Road, 
St. Annes, discovered a glazed earthwenare vessel (fig. 1) containing 7 gold and 376 silver coins, 
the latest of 1643-4. At an inquest held on 3rd July they were declared Treasure Trove. They 
were subsequently acquired by the Preston Museum. 



Inches 

Fig. 1 



There is a brown glaze on the inside of the vessel and on the upper surface of the rim. There 
are occasional spots on the outside of the body. 


LIST OP COIN'S 

Edward VI (3) 1/-: y 1. Tun 1. 

6d : Tun 1. 

Mary (5) 4d. : Pomegranate 5. 

Philip amt Mary (5) : I/- : Spanish title, with XII, 1554 1, English title 1 555 1. 

4d: Lis 3. 

Elizabeth I (195) 1/- (70). Lis 1, Crosslet 19, Martlet U (2 false), uncertain 1558-01 1, Bell 4, A 4, Scallop 10, 
Crescent 1, Hand 2, Tun 6, Woolpack 4, Key 3, 1 1, 2 3. 

Od. (123). Pheon 1561 10. 1502 4, 1564 4. 1505 1, illegible 1565 1, Rose 1565 2, Portcullis 1566 4, 
Lion 1566 2. Coronet 1567 10. 156S 7. 1569 4. Castle 1570 2. 1571 1, Ermino 1572 7, 1573 5, 15/// 1. 
Acorn 1573 3, Eglantine 1574 4, 1575 5. 1576 2. 1577 (over 6) 1, Cross 1578 5 (one 8 over 7, Cross over 
Eglantine), 1579 1, Long Cross 1580 3, 1581 4, Sword 1582 3. Bell 1582 1, (long obv.), 1583 2. (short obv.), 
A 1583 2, 1584 1, Scallop 1584 2. 1585 1, Crescent 15S7 1, 1588 1. 1589 1, Hand 1591 2, (one over 1590), 
Tun 1592 3, 1593 1, Woolpack 1594 5, 1595 2. Anchor 1599 1, 2 1602 1, 

4d. (2). Crosslot 1, illegible 1. 

James I (74) English (71) 

1st Coinage (23) 1/- (17). 1st Bust Thistle 2, 2nd Bust 11, Lis 4. 

6d (6). 1st Bust Thistle 1603 1. 2nd Bust 1604 2. Lis 1604 3, 

2nd Coinage (35) Double Crown: Trefoil 1. 

1/- (24). 3rd Bust Lis 6, Rose 5, 4th Bust Rose 3. Scallop 3, Grapes 2, Coronet 3. Key 1, Tun 1. 

6d. ( 10). 3rd Bust Rose 1605 3. 4th Bust 3, 1606 1, Scallop 1606 1, Coronet 1608 1, Key 1609 1. 

3rd Coinage (13) Laurel: Trefoil 2. Half Laurel: Trefoil 1. Quarter Laurel: Trefoil 1. 

1/- (6). Thistle 2. Lis 2. Trefoil 2. 

6d. (3). Thistle 1622 1. Trefoil 1624 2. 

Scots (2) 

Sword and Sceptre piece: 1602 1. 

30/- piece, Scottish arms: 1. 

Irish (1) 

1st Coinage. 1/- 1st Bust Bell 1. 

Charles 1 (101) Tower (98) 

Double Crown: Rose 1. 

2/6 (22). Castle (la) 1. Plume (2a) 1, Rose (2a) 1, Harp (2c) 5, Portcullis (2c) 2. Bell (3a) 1, Crown (3a) 
1, Tun (3a) 4. Anchor (3a) 1, Star (4) 2. Triangle in Circle (4) 1, (P) (3a) 1. illegible (3a) 1, 

1/- (66). Lis (1) 1, Harp (3) 1. Portcullis (3)^ 4, Boll (3a) 3. (3b) 1, Crown (3a) 10, (3b) 1, Tun (3a) 12. 
(4) 3. Anchor (4) 7 (one false), Triangle (4) 6, Star (4) 8, Triangle in Circle (4) 8, Forgery (4) but- Tun 1. 

6d. (9). Harp (3) 2. Crown (3a) 3. Tun (3a) 1, Anchor (4) 1. Triangle (4) 2. 

ABERYSTWYTH 

4d. Book 1. 


YORK 

2/6: Lion, round garnished shield, no mint name 1. 

SCOTS 

30/- piece: Thistle, 1625 issue 1. 


Atherstoxe (Warwicks.) Treasure Trome 

Edward VI — Charles I 

On 30 September 1957, while demolishing a house at no. 151, Long Street, Mr N. E. Eaton 
found among the rubble of the rear of the upper floor a blue calico bag, tied at the top with a 
knot. It contained 184 silver coins, the latest dating to about 1644. The coins were in very 
poor condition. They were declared Treasure Trove at an Inquest held on 10 October 1957, and 
were all acquired by the Warwick Museum together with the bag. 
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LIST OP COINS 

Edward. VI 6d. Tun 1. 

Mary 4d. Pomegranate 22. 

Philip and Mary 4d. Lis 2. 

Elizabeth I (54) 1/- (13). Crosslet 2, Martlet 4, A 1, Scallop 5, Crescent 1, Hand 1, Tun 1, Woolpack 3. 1 1. 

Cd. (25) Pheon 1502 1, 1505 1, Coronet 1567 3. 1568 1, Castle 1571 1, Ermine 1572 2, Acorn 1573 1, 
Eglantine 1574 2, 1575 1, Long Cross 1580 1, 1581 1, 1582 1, Boll 1583 1 (short obv.), A 1584 1, Scallop 
1585 1, 1587 1, Hand 1591 1, Tun 1593 1, Woolpack 1594 1, 1 1601 1, 2 1602 1. 

4d. (10) Crosslet 8, Martlet 2. 

James I (28) English (24) 

1/- (21) 1st Coinage 1st Bust Thistle 1, 2nd Bust Thistle 3, Lis 1; 2nd Coinage 3rd Bust Lis 4. Rose 1, 
4th Bust Rose 2, Scallop 4, 5th Bust Coronet 1, Key 1, Mullet 1, 3rd Coinage 6th Bust Thistle 1, Lis 1. 
6d. (3) 1st Coinage 2nd Bust Thistle 1603 1: 2nd Coinage 3rd Bust Lis 1604 2. 

SCOTS 

30/- English aims 1, Scottish arms 1. 

hush 

I/-. Cinquefoil 2. 

Charles I (77) English (76) 

2/6 (34). (2c) Portcullis 1, (3a) Bell 2, (3a) Anchor 2. Triangle (with ground) 4, (4) Triangle in Circle 11. 
(3a 3 ) (r) 4. (r) 6, Eye 4. 

1/- (39). (3) Harp 3, (3a) Crown 4, Tuu 4, (4) Tun 1, Anchor 1, Triangle 1, (4) Triangle 2, Star 5, 
Triangle in Circle 13 (p) 5. 

6d. (3). (3a) Bell 1, Crown 1, Tun 1. 

SCOTS 

12/- 1st Issue, Thistle 1, 


Stain ton - by- Lang worth (Linos.) Treasure Trove 

Edward VI — Commonwealth 

Between 19 April and 15 May 1962, while levelling the spoil from a newly dug ditch in 
‘The Meadow’ field (no. 59 on the 0. S. map), Mr J. W. Bee foimd 660 silver coins, the latest 
dated 1656. At an Inquest held on 29 May 1962 the find was declared Treasure Trove. It was 
acquired in tolo by the Lincoln Museum. 

LIST OP COINS 

Edward VI: 6d. Tun 1. 

Philip d.' Mary: 1/-. Spanish titles, date 15 //// above heads. XII above shield 1. 

Elizabeth I (228) 1/- (58): Crosslet 11, Martlet 8, Boll 3, A 5, Scallop 8, Hand 2, Tun 11, Woolpack 3, 
Key 4, 2 3. 

6d. (170): Pheon 1561 9. 1502 4, 1504 2. 1565 2. 156// 1, Rose 1565 4. Portcullis 1566 7, Lion 1500 1, 
1567 1, Coronet. 1567 6. 1568 17. 1569 6, 1570 2, Castle 1570 1, 1571 7, Ermine 1572 14. 1573 4. 
Acorn 1573 4, 1574 2, Eglantine 1574 1. 1, 1575 6, 1576 1, Cross 1578 7, 1579 1, Long Cross 1580 6, 1581 
2, Sword 1582 4, Bell 1582 (long obv. leg.) 2. (short obv. leg.) 1, 15S3 3, A 1584 2. Scallop 1585 2. 158// 
1, Crescent 1587 2, 15SS 1, 1589 1, Hand 1590 5. 1591 1, Tun 1592 6, 1593 6, 1594 3, Woolpack 1591 1, 
Key 1595 1, 1596 2, 1597 1. 1 1601 2. 1602 2. 2 1602 2, illegible 1561-82 1. 

James I (81) English (79) 

1 /- (57) : 1st Coinage 2nd Bust Thistlo 6, Lis 8. 2nd Coinage 3rd Bust Lis 14, Rose 4, 4th Bust Rose 6, 
Grapes 1, Scallop 3. Coronet 2, 5th Bust Coronet 3, Key 1, Cinquefoil 1, Tun 1, 3rd Coinage Gth Bust 
Thistle 3, Lis 2, Trefoil 2. 

6d. (22): 1st Coinage 1st Bust Thistle 1003 4. 2nd Bust Thistle 1603 1, 1604 1, Lis 1604 3. 2nd 
Coinage 3rd Bust Lis 1604 4, 1605 1, Rose 1605 2, 4th Bust Roso 1606 1, Scallop 1606 3, 3rd Coinage 
Gth Bust Thistle 1622 1, Lis 1623 1. 

SCOTS (2) 

30/- English arms 1, 12/- Scottish arms 2. 
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Charles I (336) Tower Mint (332) 

2/0 (92); 2a Plumes 2, 2b Rose 1, 2c Harp 2, Portcullis 1, 3a Bell 5, Crown 5, Tun 6, 3a Anchor 3, 
Triangle (with ground) 2, (no ground) 2, 4 Star 3, Triangle in Circle 19, 3a (p) 10, (r) 11, Eye 4, Sun 8, 
5 Sun 4, Sceptre 3, 3a uneortain 1. 

1/- (221); 1 Cross on Steps 1, 2a Plumes 1, Rose 1, 3 Harp 3, Portcullis 4, 3a Bell 5, Crown 15, 3b 
Crown 2, 3a Tun 21, 3b Tun 1, 4 Tun 2, 4 Tun 2, 4 Tun 4. (1 false), Anchor 10, Triangle (later rov.) 3, 
4 (early rev.) 1, (later rev.) 15, Star 18, (one obv. over Triangle, one rev. over Triangle), Triangle in 
Circle 43, (p) 24. (r) 20, (r) or (r) 6, Eye 4, Sun 8. 4 Sun 2, 4 uncertain 5, 

6d. (19); la Castle 1628 1, 2a Plumes 1, 3a Bell 1, Crown 4, Tun 4, 4 Tun 1, Anchor 2, 4 Anchor 1, 
Triangle (early rev.) 1, 4 Triangle (later rev.) 1, Star 1, Triangle in Circle 1. 

PROVINCIAL mints 

Aberystwyth 6d Book 1, Oxford 1/- 1643 1, 1644 1, Truro/Exeter 2/6 undated, Rose mm. 1. 
Commonwealth (13) 2/6; 1654 1, 1650 1, 1/- 1653 5, 1054 1, 1656 5. 


Laughton (Sussex) Tkeasuke Tkove 

Philip <6 Mary — Connnomcealth 

On 2 April 1959. Mr Graham Bird was working in field no. 39, Park Farm, when he un- 
earthed 524 silver coins, the latest dated 1656, and tire remains of a Bellarmine-type stoneware 
jar. At an Inquest on 21 April 1959, the find was declared Treasure Trove. It was acquired in 
its entirety by the Lewes Museum. 

Hoards of the Commonwealth period are not common, and the presence of five provincial 
issues of Charles I raised an interesting problem. The Chester piece showed a very marked 
amount of verdigris corrosion, suggesting that its fineness was below that of the regular coinage 
The poor representation of Charles’s provincial coins has long been recognised as characteristic 
of Civil War hoards, and it may be that some of them laboured under a not unjustified suspicion 
of being slightly base. 

Philip and Mary. I/-: English titles only, no date visiblo 1. 

Elizabeth I (16) 1/-: Martlet 2, Crescent 1, Tun 1. 

6d. Pheon 1561 1, 1562 1, 1564 1, 156/// 1, Coronet 156S 1, Castle 1571 1, Ermine 1572 2, 15731, 
Eglantine 1575 1, Long Cross 15S0 1, Crescent 1588 1. 

James I (6) 2nd Coinage 6d. 4th Bust Rose 1605 1. 

3rd Coinage 2/6 Trefoil 1. 

Scots 30/- English arms 2, Scottish arms 2. 

Charles 1 (453) Tower Mint (448) 

2/6 (438): 2c- Harp 4. Portcullis 8, 3a Bell 15, Crown 8, Tim 21, 3b Crown 2, 3a Tun 2, Anchor 6, 
Triangle (no ground) 7. (with ground) 12, Star (over Triangle obv. no ground) 1, (over Triangle obv. 
with ground) 1, 4 Star 23, Triangle in Circle 113, 3a (p) 41. (r) 63, (p) or (r) 13, Eye 20. Sun 52, 5 Sun 23, 
Sceptre 3. 

1/- (9) : 3a Crown 1, 4 Anchor 1, 4 Triangle 1, Star 2, Triangle in Circle 2, (p) 1, Sun 1. 

6d. 3a Triangle 1. 


PROVINCIAL MINTS (all 2/6) 

Oxford 1642 1, Exeter: Rose mm., no date, but obv. die used with dated rev. of 1644 1, Chetors 
(Shield type) CHST 1, Worcester 1, Uncertain mint, pierced cinquefoil mm. on rev. 1. 


Commonwealth (48) 2/6: 1652 2, 1653 32, 1654 8, 1656 5, 165/// 1. 
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Cleasby (Yorks., N.R.) Treasure Trove 
Charles II — William III 

At an Inquest held on 5th November 1957, fifteen silver crowns and half crowns, the 
latest dated 1099, found by Thomas Go w ton, were declared to be Treasure Trove. They were 
returned to the finder. All were in extremely poor condition, and it is likely that they were 
not deposited until well into the 18tli century. 

LIST OF COINS 
LONDON MINT 

Charles II. 2/6: 1672 (472) 1 (227-2), 1677 (479) 2 (221-6, 224-7), 1679 (481) 1 (216-6). 

James II. 2/6: 1688 (502) 1 (220-8). 

William III. 5/-: 1696 (89) 1 (457-9). 

2/6: 1697 (541) 6 (221-4, 224-6, 225-3, 226-2, 226-2, 226-9), 1698 (554) 1 (226-1), 1699 (556) 1 (221-4). 

BRISTOL MINT 

William III. 2/6: 1697 (543) 1 (229-3). 

Italicized numbers in brackets refer to Spink’s Milled Coinayc of England. Weights are in grains. 


Ramsgate (Kent) Treasure Trove 
George III — Victoria 

On 10 April 1962, John Clarke, while working on the site on which no. 2, Cribbs Cottages, 
Newcastle Hill formerly stood, found 615 sovereigns and 116 half sovereigns dating between 
1817 and 1850. At an Inquest held on 25 May 1962 the find was declared Treasure Trove. Four 
coins, marked in the list by in asterisk, were acquired by the British Museum, the remainder 
sold to the trade. 

Great rarities in the find included a George IV sovereign of 1828, Victoria sovereigns of 
1841 and 1843 (narrow shield type), and the hitherto vmpublished half sovereign of 1850, the 
latest coin in the find. The coins showed a normal gradation of wear from earliest to latest, the 
earliest being much worn. A check on the 98 sovereigns struck before 1831 revealed however 
that much of the ‘wear’ was due to the superficial redistribution of metal rather than to actual 
loss of weight. They gave a norm of 122-2 grains as opposed to one of 122-9 grains for 75 sover- 
eigns struck between 1845 and 1849, and virtually unworn. Into rest ingly, these recent issues 
were themselves appreciably lighter than the standard 123-274 grains, and this gives rise to 
the suspicion that the age-old practice of ‘culling’ full weight pieces was still current. 

Numbers of coins present in the hoard are followed in the ensuing list by a bracketed figure, 
showing the number of coins struck in the year to the nearest 0-1 million. 

LIST OF COINS 

George III (3): Sovereigns; 1817 1 (3-2), 1S20 2 (0-9). 

George IV (98): Sovereigns (95): Typo 1 (21) 1S21 15 (9-4), 1S22 5 (5-4), 1823 1 (0-6), Type 2 (74) 1825 12 
(4-2), 1826 23 (5-7), 1827 14 (2-3), 1S28 l*(0-4), 1829 13 (2-4), 1830 11 (2-4). 

Half sovereigns ; Typo 1 , 2nd Reverse : 1825 2 (0-8), Type 2: 18281 (1-2). 

William IV (149): Sovereigns (148); 1S31 14 (0-6), 1832 39 (3-7), 1833 17 (1-2), 1835 15 (0-7), 1836 27 (1-7), 
1837 36 (1-2), 

Half sovereign: 1837 1 (0-2). 

Victoria (471): Sovereigns (369); 1838 51(2-7), 183911(0-5), 1841 2 (1*) (0-1), 1842 94 (4-9), 1843 normal typo 
89, thin shield 1 (G O), 1844 36 (3-0), 1845 26 (3-8), 1846 23 (3-8), 1847 27 (4-7), 1848 7 (2-2), 1849 2 (1-8). 

Half sovereigns (112); 1838 2(0-3), 1841 16 (0-5), 1842 56 (2-2), 1843 7 (1-3), 1844 17(1-1), 1845 3(1*) 
(0-9), 1846 3 (M), 1847 2 (1-0), 1848 3 (0-4), 1849 2 (0-8), 1850 1* (0-2). 
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St. Pancras (London, N.W.3) Treasure Trove 
Victoria 

On 31 January 1963, Mr George Williams, while clearing a building site at no. 3, Maitland 
Park Road, found, in ground disturbed by a machine, 62 sovereigns of Victoria, dating 
between 1850 and 1875. At an Inquest held on 21 February, they were declared Treasure 
Trove. Five, marked by an asterisk in the list below, were acquired by the British Museum, 
the rest were sold to the trade. 

LIST OF COINS 

London Mint. Shield type, raised w\v: 1850 1, 1853 1. 

Shield type, incuse ww: 1854 1, 1850 2, 1861 1, 1863 1. as last, but with rev. die number : 1863 (die 2) 1, 
1865 (die 32) 1, 1866 (die 77) 1, 1868 (die 33) 1, (die 6) 1 as last, but raised ww and rev. die number: 
1870 (die 114) 1*. 

George & Dragon type, raised ww: 1871 (large BP) I*, (small BP) 3, 1872 6. 

Shield type, raised ww, no die number: 1872 2. as last, but with rev. die number: 1872 (die 3) 1, (die 5) 
1, (die 24) 1, (die 29) 1, (die 52) 1, (die 80) 1, (die 87) 1, (die 98) 1, 1873 (die 10) 1. 

Melbourne mint. George & Dragon type, raised ww: 1875 1. 

Sydney mint. Australian type: 1863 1, 1867 1, 1868 1, 1870 2. 

Shield typo, incuse ww: 1S71 1. 

George & Dragon type: 1871 1*, 1873 1*. 1874 1, 1875 7 (1*). 

Shield typo, raised ww: 1875 10. 

Settle (Yorks. VV.R.) Treasure Trove 
Victoria 

On 14 November 1958, Mr G. Richards was demolishing a wall at Settle when he saw some 
objects which he took to be rusty washers. He left them lying in rubble on the foothpath , where , 
later the same day, Mrs G. Lawson picked them up and recognised them to be four gold 
sovereigns of Victoria, the latest dated 1879. At a subsequent Inquest, the find was declared 
Treasure Trove. The coins were sold to official bullion dealers. 

LIST OF COINS 

London mint. Shield type, incuse ww : 1860 1. 

George & Dragon type: 1872 1. 

Melbourne mint. George & Dragon type: 1878 1, 1879 1. 

Dunkerton (Somerset) Treasure Trove 
George III — Victoria 

On 1 March 1958, while playing in an old public house known as ‘The Boatman’s Arms’, 
C. Talbot climbed through an opening in the ceiling of a top floor room into an attic. There 
he found on the floor a piece of rag, perhaps an old handkerchief, containing 164 silver coins. 
Their dates ranged between 1817 and 1886. At an Inquest held on 29 April the coins were 
declared Treasure Trove. They were subsequently returned to the finder. 

LIST of coms 

George 111. Last coinage. 2/6 Type A. 1817 1, 181-1. Type B. 1819 1; 18-2. 

George IV. 2/6d. Type A. 1820 1. 

William IV. 6d. 1831 1; 1834 1; 183- 1. 

Victoria 2/6d. Type Ah 1844 1; A 3 1877 1; 1881 1; 18831; 18841. 

2/-. ‘Gothic’, BRIT (Type Bl) 1852 2; 1853 4; 18561; 18561; 1867 1; 18581; 1859 (ix) 1 (ix.) 1. B 2 1865 
(xv ) die 26 1; die 32 1. britt (B 2 ) 1871 die 53 1: 1872 die 57 1; die 133 1; 1873 die 69 1; die 145 1; 
die 212 1; 1874 die 99 1. B& 1878 die 31 1. B 7 1879 1. B» 1880 2; 1884 1. 

1/-. Type A 2 1842 1; 1844 1; 1845 2; 1846 1; 1852 1; 1853 3; 1855 1; 18561; 1867 2; 1858 1; 1859 2; 
1860 1. Type A 4 1865 die 30 l;dio 80 1; die 88 1; die 109 1; die 1181; 1866 die 59 1. A" 1868 die 441; 
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1870 die 2 1; 1872 die 69 1; die 120 1; die 123 1; 1874 die 17 1; die 30 1; 1875 die 40 1. A 7 1880 1; 1883 2; 
1884 2. Uncertain type and illegible date 1. 

6d. Type A J 1840 1; 1842 1; 1845 1; 1850 1; 18513; 1856 2; 1857 1; 1858 2; 1859 1; 1860 3:1862 1. 
A' 2 1864 die 29 1; lSGOdieOl; die 362; die 531; die 58 1. A 3 1S67 die 11 1; 1868 die 2 1; 1869 die 8 1; 

1871 die 13 1; die 18 1; die 23 1; die 54 1; no die no. (4 4 ) 1; 1872 die 18 1; die 23 1: 1873 die 1 1; 
die 114 1; 1874 die 31; die 10 1; die 21 1; die 27 1; 1875 die 12 1; die 54 1; die 69 1; die 70 1; 1877 
die 1 1; die 34 1; no die no. (A 4 ) 4; 1878 die 53 1. A 4 1879 2. A= 1880 4; 1881 10; 1882 3; 1883 5; 
18S4 3; 1885 2. Uncertain typo and illegible date 6. 

3d. Type A 1886 1. 

Uncertain 1/-. - - - - 1. 


Fareham (Hants.) Treasure Trove 

Victoria — George V 

On 2 October 1959, while excavating and tree felling were in progress on the Maylings Farm 
Estate, Mr. G. Rice found 254 silver coins, the latest dated 1920. At an Inquest held on 
1 December they were found to be Treasure Trove. They were subsequently returned to the 
finder. 


LIST OF COINS 

Victoria (76) 2(6. Young head 1845 1, 1874 1, 1881 1, 1882 1, 1883 3, 1886 1, 188// 1. Jubilee 1888 1, 1890 1, 

1892 1. Old Head 1894 2, 1895 1, 1896 1, 1898 1, 1899 2, 1900 2. 

2/-. Gothic 1S70 (die 11) 1, 1872 (die 93) 1, 1873 (dies 105, 118, 230) 3. 1876 (die 49) 1, 1880 1, 1883 2, 

1884 1, 1886 1, 18//// 1, Jubilee 1887 1, 1889 1. Old Hoad 1894 2, 1895 1, 1896 3, 1897 1, 1898 1, 1899 2, 

1900 2. 

1/-. Young head 1853 1, 1868 (die 28) 1, 1870 (die ?) 1, 1871 (dies 11,13) 2, 1872 (dies 6, 88) 2, 1873 
(dies 19, 130) 2, 1875 (die 70) 1, 1883 1, 1S84 1, 1886 2, 18//// 2. Jubilee 1887 1, 1891 1, 1892 1. Old head 

1893 1, 1896 2, 1987 3, 1899 2, 1901 1. 

6d. Old Head 1893 1. 

Edward VII (18) 2/6. 1902 1, 1907 2, 1908 1, 1910 1. 

2/-. 19021, 1907 1,19001. 

1/-. 19051, 19061, 1907 3, 1908 1, 1910 4. 

George V (160 2/6. 1911 1, 1912 2, 1913 3, 1914 9, 1915 20, 1916 26, 1917 10, 1918 15, 1919 3. 

2/-. 1912 1, 1913 5, 1914 5, 1915 6, 1916 7, 1917 3, 1918 9, 1919 1, 1920 1. 

]/- 1911 3, 1912 1, 1913 1, 1914 5, 1915 11, 1916 4, 1917 3, 191S 5. 


Bromley (Kent) Treasure Trove 

George V — George VI 

On 23 October 1066, Miss R. Carr found 299 silver coins in the back garden of no. 36, 
Rafford Way. The latest was dated 1941. At an Inquest held on 25 November they were 
declared Treasure Trove, and in accordance with the Bank of England’s requirements they 
were withdrawn from currency. 


LIST OF COINS 

Georye V 2/6. 1920 15, 1921 17, 1922 7, 1923 7, 1926 1, 1927 5, 1928 9, 1929 12, 1931 10, 1932 5, 1933 13, 

1934 4, 1935 8, 1936 7, 

2 /-. 1916 1, 1919 1, 1920 5, 1921 9, 1922 4, 1923 5, 1924 3, 1926 2, 1928 4, 1929 4, 1930 2, 1933 8, 

1935 5, 1936 8. 

1/-. 1924 1. 

6d. 1921 1. 1922 1, 1923 1, 1924 1, 1929 1, 1930 1, 1933 1, 1934 1. 

George VI 2/6. 1937 6, 1938 4, 1939 20, 1940 21, 1941 18. 

2 /-. 1937 6, 1938 3, 1939 8, 1940 14, 1941 6. 

1/-. none. 

6d. 1939 1, 1940 2. 


L 



SUPPLEMENT II 

TO CATALOGUE OF THE ADVERTISEMENT IMITATIONS OF ‘SPADE’ 
GUINEAS AND THEIR HALVES {BNJ xxxii 1903 and xxxiv 1905) 

By R. N. P. HAWKINS 

CORRIGENDA &c. 

BNJ xxxii Cat. 

page no. 

175 line 2 of paragraph 4: Amend ‘never’ to read ‘seldom’. 

178 Under Collections cited-, add: 

D Mr. Clyde J. Drewing, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

179 1 To ownership symbols add: 

D (obliejue milled edge) 

179-195 Add further ownership symbol l D’ to cat. nos. 4, 8, 29, 33, 37-8, 40-1, 

47, 51-2, 70, 73—4, 102-3, 105-6, 121, and 125. 

179 3 To reverse details and ownership symbols add: 

Harp: large with vertical back; the effigy is bent back at the hips. 
Horse: plunging. 

D (copper, 24 mm.) 

,, 6 Batty’s report of this item is now supported by specimens owned by 

I. McLean Esq., Manchester, and Mi' Drewing. In the obverse 
legend the doubtful portion ‘Di FD’ is now found to read ‘DIED’. The 
diameter is 25 mm. Further descriptive details are: 

0.4: The portrait resembles George Washington, — a tall head with 
large features and long straight nose, and the neck and shoulder 
small in comparison. The bow has one narrow loop hanging at 
almost mid-slioidder on a row of coarse curls; the loop behind 
the neck is sharply triangular and its outer section is parallel 
with the throat. 

R.Q: French arms: small maple (?) leaves instead of lys; the dexter 
half shows a faint reflection of the Scottish arms! Harp-, small 
and narrow. Legend: mh stops; those shown as flanking the date 
properly belong to the extremities of the legend. 

181 16 Add. diam.: 27 

194 120 Batty’s report of this item is now supported by a specimen owned by 

Mr. Drewing. Resultingly, the following revised obverse description 
and other details are provided: 

0.113 Standard. The head closely resembles the one used for the 
‘guinea’ obverses 0.16 and 0.17 though it is proportionately 
narrower and taller; the truncation is likewise signed S.l. 

A’.l 16 — add: Stop after ‘T13NBY’ ; mh stops. Shield: 12 xll - Harp: large, 
closely resembling the one in R.38, w ith plump effigy pressed to 
curve of shield and with the top and back framework close to the 
quartering lines. 

Insert ownership and diam. : D 2 1 
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BNJ xxxiv Cat. 
page no. 

194 123 

197 

211 


72.119 — line 4, after ‘C’ insert, : ‘and with stop of ‘X.F’, 5 
Grant (&c.): Delete second sentence. The emendation of the legend 
merely deepens the mystery. 

J. It. Gaunt & Son Ltd: Line 2 — amend ‘1885/S’ to ‘1884’. 


Front cover of offprints of Catalogue arid Supplement I: 

The date of BNJ xxxii, shown as 1964, should read 1963. 


149-161 
(odd nos.) 
153-4, 156 

150 

151 
156 


158 

159 


160 


Titling: amend ‘1964’ to ‘1963’. 

Add. further ownership symbol ‘D’ to cat. nos. 89, 92, 94-5, and 135. 

75 R .65.' At end of description, alter the stop to a comma and continue: 

and ‘J. Sainsbuky’ is flanked by 5-petalled rosettes instead of stops. 

82 R. 71: After ‘pens’ amend '/ — ’ to */*’• 

135 72.131 : After ‘Similar to R.106.’ insert: 

Reads*. . . . d-p-a-r- . . . .’ (using P in error for B) and the date is 1781. 

Wm. Pearsall — line 9: ‘Pearson’ should read ‘Pearsall’. 

Beecroft & Sons. At end of second paragraph add: 

One of these has the reverse 72.127 but the obverse and flan diameter 
normally used for one of the standard varieties of the half-sovereign 
sized To Hanover counters. 

J. Crosland: revise lines 3-4 to read: 

where he remained until at least 1863; and by 1867 the number 
changed to 37 and a second shop was opened at 9 Clumber Street. In 
1883/4 he gave up the Pelham Street shop, took an additional one 
in Clumber Street at no. 21 , and also set 


ADDENDA 


205 

206 

207 


GUINEA SIZE 


0.6 

R.92 


0.6 

R.93 


Similar to R.9 but: tall date figures, using Arabic l’s; small squat harp. 

H 25 J 

Similar to R.21 but imperial (broad-based, taller) crown. 

D 25 


0.61 See no. 202. 

R.94 As described for R.21 except: camerons without apostrophe; mark 4- below 
pens ; shield 14$ x 14. 

Die axis: Inverted. 


H 


25 



20S 


209 


210 


211 


212 


213 


214 


0.62 

R.94 

0.62 

R.21 

0.33 

R.95 

0.63 

R.96 


0.55 

R.97 


0.6 

R.98 


0.64 


R.99 


Standard, a round face with prominent features, receding lower lip, and 
double chin of equal arcs. The truncation is arched like a boomerang. The 
loop of ribbon is short and points between e and o. 

4 s last. 

D 25 

4s last. 

See no. 24. 

D 25 

See no. 58. 

As described for R.48, R.49, and R.65 but: T aligns with o and the upper 
and lower horizontal words are in smaller fount. 

H 25 

with-mtli.te-edwards-love around laureatcd head to right; large letters, 
inh stops. The head is from same punch as used in 0.30. 

WITH • general • mites at upper part of rim; large letters, mh stops; 

+ compliments + at lower part of rim; large letters. Around crowned 
shield, j. willing curved below, in smaller letters, bl stop. Shield: 13 X 12. 
Compared with R.45, the shield shows the same heraldic errors, the harp 
has similar shape; the crown and shield are both smaller so as to 
accommodate the added signature. 

Bh 26 

The presence of signature s.l. on the truncation in this obverse, uncertain 
when first recorded at no. 93, is here confirmed. 

s-F-L-ET-H-REX-F-D-B-ET-L-D-s-R-i-A'T-ET-E / -1790- Stops mh. Around crowned 
shield. Croton: large, with sharply pointed arches. Shield: 13x14. Lys: 
large. Harp: large, occupying full width of compartment; buxom effigy 
with head pressed backwards; the top corner of frame forms an open loop. 
Westphalian horse : displaced to dexter. 

Bh; D 25 1 


4- buy your green grocery at bill’s around rim; 

17 cattell rP curved inner legend in upper half: Around crowned small 
shield (closely resembling the one on R.66) Lettering: tall, sanserif. Shield: 
1 1 1 X 94 Scottish lion : in complete line framework , of which the upper and 
lower members are double lines extending beyond the uprights. 

Bh 26 

Standard but signed below truncation n.c.r.c? birm in tiny but clear 
sanserif letters, bl stops. The top of the nose is vertical for one mm. before 
joining the brow. The chin is small. Below the short normal loop of ribbon 
there is a broader second loop. The section of chest is broader than usual 
and the edges are brought abruptly to a point for the extremity. 

j. blythe curved at top of rim, inwards, bl stop; 

•mail coach camomile s t bishopsgate- occupying remainder of rim, 
outwards, sanserif (no spaces between words), mh stops; 
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215 


216 


217 


218 


219 


220 


0.65 


R.100 


0.66 


R.201 


0.66 

R.202 


0.66 

R.203 


0.67 

R.204 


0.6 

R.205 


grill / room / now open across field, with unequal spaces between the 
lines. 

H; Dr. Neil B. Todd, Newton ville, Mass., TJ.S.A.; 

Leicester City Museum. 25* 

Standard but without stop. The head shows a fairly young portrait as in 
0.33 but is slightly shorter. The ribbon has a quite small drooping loop, 
and below this a shorter than usual end and a long hanging end.. 

•dick Seymour- / Silver king in bold sanserif letters occupying the whole 
rim; mil stops. Around crowned small shield. Crown: broad at top, squat. 
Shield' : 10 X 94. Lys : small. Harp: small. Inesc .: absent. 

Dr. R. C. Bell 25* 

NOTE — As had to happen in the Catalogue serials, the Reverse serials 
after i?.100 continue as A 1 . 201 ff. 

Standard. Tall, well-proportioned head. Lying on the neck is a cylindrical 
roll of hair 2 mm. thick. The ribbon loop is semicircular and rests on the 
short end, which has a downward hook to meet the long thick hanging 
end, against which nestles an equally long lock of hair. 

GEO? / W. TANNER / THE CITY HATTER / 74/REDCLIFF HILL / BRISTOL The 
first two of these lines of legend form semicircles above the central feature 
-—a broad-brimmed top hat — and the last tivo are in flatter curves 
below it. B1 stop. 

Bristol Museum 25 .J 

As last. 

Standard, dated 1798. Crown: large, with pointed arches and steep sides. 
Shield: 13 x 13. Lys: large. Harp: has small effigy but tall back, and thus 
is steeply inclined along the top, which meets the back very close to the 
centre of the sliield. 

BM, H 241 

*4 s last. 

As last except in minor details: The legend between first ET and S.R. is slightly 
rotated clockwise, so that the h comes level with top of shield and the 
second b is displaced to right of the orb/cross axis. The harp is of the same 
shape but larger; its sharp angle is even closer to centre of the shield. 

H 24* 

Standard. Broad effigy resembling that on Bermuda Id of 1793. 

w. & J. wright provision merchants 26 gaolgate sT commencing at 
6 o’clock and occupying wdiole of rim ; bl stops. 

& 32 lovatt street * j Stafford forming upper and lower inner curved 
legends ; 

three / tuns inn / 2?. across interior of field. Sanserif lettering, very small 
fount except bold D of denomination. 

On loan to Stafford Museum . 26 

J. TASKER EVANS STAFFORD / FREE / TRADE / PROVISION MERCHANT Around 
crowned small shield. The words of the slogan flank it at an angle of 45° 
and reach the rim. The first group and last word lie at upper and lower 
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parts of the rim, and the penultimate word is curved below the shield. 
Sanserif lettering, bl stops. Shield: 9A X 8| Inesc. : absent. 


221 


222 


223 


On loan to Stafford Museum . 25 

0.42 See no. 67. 

R.206 * a. f. donald * curved above; 

hosier & hatter curved below; 

Newcastle on tyne forming inner lower circular legend in small sanserif 
lettering. Bl stops. The main lettering is large, using bifurcated serifs 
for a somewhat fancy efFect. Around crowned shield. Crown: very tiny, 
single arched (as in R.57). Shield: 10x11 Arms: the royal arms of 
Queen Victoria’s and subsequent reigns. 

Dr ft. C. Bell 27 

0.42 As last. 

R.207 go to J. ehrge’s / GAiNSBORO’ curved above and below, large; 

for drapery / and clothing similarly, inner, small ; all in thin clear 
sanserif lettering. Double line circle at rim. Around crowned shield. 
Crown and arms as described for R.206 above. Shield: 11 x 10. 

Leicester City Museum. 27 

0.6 

R.208 grand theatre / woolwich / Cinderella / xmas 1900-1 arranged as 
upper curve, two horizontals, and lower curve. The central words have 
above them an ornament of two scrolls separated by colon, below them 
a broad T-shaped ornament, and between them a ruled line broken by 
small asterisk and flanked by slightly larger asterisks. 

Owned by visitor to Bh in Aug. 1968. 24 


HALF-GUINEA SIZE 


137 


138 


139 


0.107 

R.133 


O.107a 


R.lll 

0.125 

R.112 


See no. 107. 

Similar to RA07 but: Taller crown. Shield: 11x11. Top of shield is level 
with back of s (front of s in R.107). Harp: the effigy’s upper half is 
vertical; the top of frame points to centre of shield and joins the back of 
frame by an open loop. 

D 20£ 

Worn state of die 0.107, showing the hanging end of ribbon thickened and 
lacking its tip, and the chest broadened by drawing the upper side higher — 
which brings it nearer to the stop. 

See no. 112. 

D (two, one plain-edged) 20 1 

Standard. The head-punch of 0.109 used with fresh legend and terminal 
stop, leaving wide gap between stop and chest. 

See no. 114. 


D 20 



140 


141 


142 


143 


0.116 
II. 134 


0.126 


R.135 


0.127 


R.136 

0.128 

R.137 


See no. 123. 

Similar to R. 119 but : Top of shield points, on right, to F, and base of shield 
points centrally between 7 and 9; and the harp (with top and back of 
frame shaped like a figure 7) is almost square. 

D 20 

Standard but without stop. The portrait shows a short and very convex nose 
and a broad neck. The ribbon has a square bow, and one of the free ends 
reaches the rim. 

R-XJ-C-ST X4EX-OF-CIIAIXS-B-I-R-M / -1790' 

Stops : bl in legend, mh at date. Around crowned shield. Shield : 1 11 X 10J. 
Scottish arms: lion rampant between pairs of horizontal lines. Lys: 
large. Harp: broad, and with a large head on the effigy. 

Owned by a visitor to Bh in April 1966 21 
* STEVENSON’S * / PRIZE MEDAL / HALF GUINEA / HATS / 99 / BUCKINGHAM 
palace R? / pimlico occupying whole field. The first and last groups of 
legend are curved to rim at top and bottom. The second is curved below 
the first; the next three are straight, in tier; and the street name forms a 
broad radius curve from and to the rim. 

Standard except lacking et-el.; dated 1788. 

Mr F. Holstine, Fenton, Michigan, U.S.A. 22 
Standard but without stop. Closely resembles 0.110 but the head droops and 
a curl at rear of truncation hangs lower. 

Similar to R. 119-121 and legend positioned as in R.120. Shield: 12x161 
Tall narrow lys and harp. 

Leicester City Museum 201 


PIECES OF UNORTHODOX SHAPE OR TYPE 


601 


502 


Flan 

0.501 


R.501 


Flan 

0.502 

R.502 


Shaped as an 8-pointed star, measuring diametrically 36 mm. across points 
and 261 mm. across recesses. Brass, thin. 

Stamped with circular die 0.6, and, slightly overlapping this, having a 
group of 15 striations in each angle. 

BUY ONLY / GOODWILL’S / CHEAP GROCERIES / & PROVISIONS / 1 NOTTINGHAM 
s / Sheffield in horizontal lines using the full breadth of the star-shaped 
flan; tall sanserif lettering. 

Sheffield Museum. 

Circular, 2S mm. Imitation double sovereign (George IV 1823) series. Fitted 
with suspender joined above the x and h of reverse legend. 
georgius mi d:g: bkitanniar: rex f :d : around caricature head of 
George IV, with deeply recessed truncation. 
r - b • c -ST • RE x - OF • chain S • b • I • r • m / -1787- in sanserif lettering with bl stops; 
mh stops at date. Around crowned shield. Crown. : its arches have cutaway 
shoulders. Shield: 131 x 141. All details heraldically correct. Harp: large, 
of pleasing shape. The effigy is slim, with almost vertical torso and 
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long retracted lower limb. From the shoulders, the top of the harp 
flows back and upwards to form a horizontal bar ending with an open loop. 

Bh, H (both lacking suspender). 

Flan Circular, 26 mm. Although depicting Queen Victoria and marking her jubilee, 
this ticket has the Hanoverian arms in the spade-shaped shield. 

0.503 victoria queen and empress flanking a coroneted and veiled head 
of Queen Victoria to left; below, a small 5-pointed star. 

R.503 -Matthews & son juvenile outfitters as rim legend, tall, commencing 
and ending close to the mh stop at 7 o’clock. A line inner circle contains a 
crowned shield which has the following legend, in smaller fount, above 
and below it: — Newark / jubilee token 1887 (In the space preceding 
the date are curious marks resembling ‘Bi’ inverted.) All the lettering is 
sanserif. Shield: 10x9 Harp: tall. Inesc. : absent. 

H 


SUBJECTS AND LEGENDS 


The following supplementary catalogue numbers, and one previous one, should be added 
to those placed in the margin alongside the notes on their subjects in the original catalogue as 
shown below. 


Cat. nos. 


Page and sub-heading in BNJ xxxii 


205 

206-9 

210 

211 

214, 138 
137 

139 

140 

120 , 212 


198 G.Y.I. et F.G. 

201 Macniven & Cameron 
209 J. Sainsbury 

208 General Mite, Millie Edwards; also Willing 
203 N.C.R. & Co. 

197 T.B. et T.A. 

203 B. Bros. 

205 W.C.B. & Co. 

204 S.L. 


Notes on new subjects now follow. 

212 S.F.L. 

From et onwards the reverse of this ‘guinea’ copies the official legend. 
The identity of S.F.L. emerged in the notes to the original catalogue, p. 204 
of BNJ xxxii, in the investigation of S.L., as being Samuel Francis Lane, 
diesinker, Birmingham. His activity continued, at the Warstone Lane 
address, until 1914. 

The combination of S.F.L. on reverse with signature S.L. on obverse in 
the present item raises a presumption that Lane was S.L. and — being a 
diesinker — was thus the maker of cat. nos. 32-7, 72, 212, and 120. The 
limiting of his initials to two on truncations could be explained by limitation 
of space and by general custom among die-engravers, but this reasoning 
would be inadequate demonstration that S.L. was Lane without supporting 
evidence. Such evidence is provided by a tradesman’s check (Bh colln.) for 
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3d of Green Bros., 64 Parade (Birmingham), on which the whole of one face 
is occupied by legend s-lane maker and his Warstone Lane address. 

This fails to account for the presence of different initials on an ‘s.L.’ — 
derived head (p. 160 of BNJ xxxiv). 

Bill’s 

The issuer was John Bill, greengrocer, active solely at this address 
17 Cattell Road, in Birmingham, from 1886/7 to 1891/4. 

J. Blythe 

James Blyth, publican (not Blythe — John Blythe was another London 
publican active simultaneously) was in business for only one year 1879, in 
charge of the Mail Coach at 1 Camomile. Street and the Two Chairmen at 
111 Wardour Street, both in London. 

Mrs Sarah Blyth then continued as licensee of the Two Chairmen only, 
but in 1882 she regained the Mail Coach and ran both until 1884. She kept 
the Mail Coach for one more year, after which she ceased to be listed. 

Signature N.C.R. Co. BIRM 

This, with ampersand absent, was the trade mark of the same firm as was 
discussed on p. 203 of BNJ xxxii and has featured on the reverses of cat. 
nos. 29-32, 81 , 95, 109-1 13, accompanied by unsolved descriptive letters L.T. 
(letter tracers?) or (on nos. 81 and 95) I. (jewellers?), and die-linked with 
items by Brookes & Adams and by G. Y. Iliife so as to imply that these 
were the manufacturers of some of them (ibid. p. 217). Nevertheless, the 
N.C.R. & Co. signature of the obverse of the present item must — like the 
Fattorini similar example, cat. no. 74 — suggest that the firm should be 
regarded as a manufacturer, at least in respect of no. 214 (of which the issue 
date fits very well with the early years of N.C. Reading’s business). 

Dick Seymour — Silver King 

The Silver King was a melodrama written by Henry Arthur Jones — his first 
full-length play — under inspiration of Henry Herman, for Wilson Barrett 
to produce at the Princess’s Theatre, London (cf. cat. no. 54). It opened 
there on 16th November 1882, with Barrett playing in the title role of the 
hero Wilfred Denver — the Silver King, and was an instant success, bringing 
Jones to the public eye and enhancing Barrett’s popularity as actor- 
manager. The opening run lasted a full year, and packed houses were 
sustained throughout this period in London and the parallel provincial tour 
which began on 12th February 1883 using one of Barrett’s touring companies 
and continued — in place of pantomime — through the Christmas season 
1883— t. There were subsequent short revivals of the play in London in 
1885,-89,-91,-99, and 1903 each time with Barrett taking the part, in 
which he had become famous; he died in 1904. But in the provinces, touring 
companies — running in Barrett’s name until Jan. 1897 when G.M. Polini and 
Austin Melford acquired the sole rights in the play from him and thenceforth 
in their names — continued performing the play from 1883 right up to 1914. 
This long period of provincial production involved numerous successive 
actors for all the parts and in particular the leading roles such as the hero 



as above, and Elijah Coombe, and the principal villain Captain Skinner — 
'the Spider’. In an intensive search through the records of performances 
during that period in the vain hope so far of finding the name Dick Seymour 
as player of the hero's or indeed any part, twenty-nine actors taking the 
hero’s part have been noted among the touring companies (which often ran 
in duplicate — North and South, A and B or A and C Companies) of 
whom the longest engagements were taken by, chronologically, Luigi 
Lablachc, Henry George, Clifton Aldcrson, Felix Pitt, Molford himself, 
Herbert Ford, Fred Daviss, and Arthur H. Rooke. In London the final 
revival was at the Strand Theatre on 5th September 1914 with H. B. Irving 
in the hero’s part, which he had also taken earlier in the year at a revival 
which had been the first since 1903. This was a special performance on 
22nd May 1914 at His Majesty’s Theatre in aid of King George’s Pension 
Fund for Actors and Actresses, with an all-star cast that included many 
former performers in this play such as E. S. Willard — the sole member of 
the original 1882 cast — William (the son understudying for W. L. ?) 
Abingdon, Clifton Alderson, and Claude King; from a younger generation, 
Seymour Hicks was engaged as newsboy. 

In the U.S.A., the Silver King had a long run in the 1880’s at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, and on tour, and had a revival at Boston in 1906. In 
Australia it ran e.g. in Melbourne in 1883 and Sydney in 1890. 

Unfortunately, Dick Seymour has not as yet been traced as a player or 
manager etc. in any of the professional productions of the Silver King as 
above, nor in a burlesque of it played in November 1884 at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, nor indeed in any theatrical connection whatsoever (including cases 
where actors changed their stage name) . It is still possible that he was one 
not spotted of the ephemeral actors who sometimes appeared in Christmas 
productions or on the amateur stage. No evidence for any other possible 
setting, e.g. as a public house named after the above play and its publican, 
has been found. 

216 George IF. Tanner, hatter, Bristol. 

This tradesman was active at the street address shown on the ‘guinea’ 
c. 1883-7. 

217,218 (A nonymous . ) 

These further Class 2 items are brought into the catalogue for the usual 
reason of having a die-linkage with Class 4. No. 217 has already been 
referred to in the introduction (BN J xxxii, head of page 175); on the 
evidence of the ticket accompanying the British Museum’s specimen, which 
states that it was made by H. Smith of Birmingham in 1867 and was acquired 
in 1870. The business career of Henry Smith, a Birmingham die-sinker, who 
normally signed his products with his name or initials and town but did 
not do so in the present instances, was sketched in Seaby’s Bulletin 1960 
p. 312, and lasted from about 1852 for 40 years. 

There is no apparent reason for the time-lag betu'een 1867 and the above 
operative dating for cat. no. 216. 
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219 IF. cfc J. Wriglil, •provision merchants, Stafford. 

Their ‘guinea’ shows three addresses in Stafford. As regards two of them, 
William and John Wright, provision merchants, occupied 26 Gaolgate Street 
during their whole business period lasting from 1876/9 to 1891/4, and they 
ran the Three Tuns Inn at 33 Gaolgate Street from 1880/3 to 1887/90. 
No. 32 Lovatt Street was not demonstrably in their occupation but it 
held other members of the family; namely (although apparently not num- 
bered until after 1887) Edward Wright, shopkeeper and beer retailer, 
1880/3 - 1891/4, then Samson Wright by 1895 and Miss Grace Wright by 
1899, each trading as a grocer and beer retailer. 

Thus the issue-dating lies within a maximum span 1880- 90 but — if the 
evidence about the start of numbering of the Lovatt street premises is 
reliuble — is narrowed to 1888-90. 

220 J. Tasker Evans, provision merchant, Stafford. 

He was active, solely at the address shown on his ‘guinea’ — next door, it 
will be noticed, to the Three Tuns Inn just mentioned above — from 1864/72 
to 1883/6. 

221 A . F. Donald, hosier <Se halter, Newcastle on Tyne. 

Anthony Forster Donald ran this business at 26 Northumberland Street 
from 1883/7 to 1898/9 and then in the same street at no. 21 until retirement 
in 1915. 

222 J. Burge's, Gainsboro’ 

At Gainsborough, Lines., a firm of wholesale and retail drapers called 
Rivett & Burge (Rivett, Burge & Co. after 1871) was active in Bridge Street 
by 1867 until 1881/3. James Burge, who had been a partner in that firm, 
then carried on the drapery trade as James Burge <P Co. (a style that he had 
previously used for a separate shop in Grantham, Lines., around 1875) at a 
fresh street address 19 Silver Street and later (dropping Co.’) at 
53 Hickman Street, until 1891/4. Meanwhile, another member of the family 
William James Burge was briefly active in the same trade at successive 
further street addresses during 1876/81-84/88. 

Thus, J. Burge’s applied to a period of w hich the maximum stretch at the 
town named on the ‘guinea’ was 1882-94. The presence of the initial fixes 
which Burge issued it, but cannot be utilised to argue for narrowing to the 
period up to 1888 (after which there was no rival) as the forename was 
clearly integral with the trading style. 

The commencing words Go to ... . of the reverse legend wore previously 
noted in cat. no. 62, i.e. wore used in tw o of the three so far recorded ‘guineas’ 
sharing the obverse 0.42. 

223 ‘Cinderella’ 

Pantomimes wore played at three Woolwich theatres during the 1900-1 
season. Cinderella appeared at the Grand Theatre there on 22nd December 
1900 but may not have continued beyond that one day. 

141, 502 R. B. (cbc.), Binn. 

The reverse legend stands for: Richard Boland, ‘King of Chains’, Caroline 
Street, Birmingham. 
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An account of his relative William Boland, using the same self-description 
and street, was given in the main catalogue, p. 206 of BN J xxxii, and the 
earlier history of their business was as follows. Richard and William Boland, 
while in partnership in Birmingham as gold chain makers, moved from 
19 Hall Street to 8 Caroline Street in 1S64. In 1868 Richard solus was listed 
at no. 8, but by 1871 and until 1874 the business was run in then - joint names 
at no. 5. Thereafter Richard disappeared from the scene. 

Thus the dating of these pieces lies within Richard’s total sojourn in 
Caroline Street i.e. 1864-74, and can reasonably be narrowed to his trading 
solus there i.e. 1865-70. This dating also applies to one variety of normal 
Imitation 1823 £2 Piece which, by obverse dielink of 0.502, is attributable to 
Richard Boland as maker as a result of this study. (Specimen in the Author’s 
collection.) 

142 Stevenson’s hats, Buckingham Palace. Road. 

John Lester Stevenson ran a retail hat shop 1867-71 in the thoroughfare 
flanking the western edge of Victoria railway station, Pimlico district, 
London. His shop was close to the station terminus. Li his first year its 
address was 34 Lower Belgrave Street. In his second year the whole 
thoroughfare, running from Buckingham Gate to Chelsea in several 
separately named stretches, was re-named Buckingham Palace Road and 
the shop was numbered therein as 99. This, being the address on the disc, 
shows issue-dating within 1868-71. 

It was and still is commonplace for hats to be priced in guineas, but this 
disc is interesting in not only advertising an article priced at half a guinea on 
a simulated half-guinea piece, but also comprising, from the above dating, 
one of the earliest examples in the series here catalogued. But although as 
such it preceded the general fashion among makers of inserting their dis- 
guised identity, it may have served a useful service for them as a prototype 
to stimulate orders. 

501 Goodall’s groceries, Sheffield 

Walter Goodall took over from a William J. Mauclson the grocery business 
at 1 Nottingham Street, Sheffield, and ran it from 1879/83 to to 1888/92. 

503 Matthews <&• Son, juvenile outfitters, Newark, 1887. 

This business of hosiers, tailors, and outfitters (not confined to juvenile 
clothing) was in the Matthews family for at least 50 years. Mrs. Ann Maria 
Matthews (widow, perhaps, of Thomas) added Son’ to her name as its 
style from about 1880, at 13 Bridge Street Newark, and the shorter style 
Matthews cfc Son shown on this ‘guinea’ of 1887 was used at 2 Bridge Street 
where the business continued thus until its extinction in 1912/14. 

207 Additional note regarding Macniven <& Cameron dies. 

An account of this issuer was given on pp. 201-3 of the main catalogue. 

On page 160 of Supplement 1 the date ‘1770’ was treated as unexplained 
on 0.61 at first encounter of this obverse upon the J. Crosland ‘guinea’ cat. 
no. 202. Cat. no. 207 non' shows 0.61 in its proper setting as one of the 
obverses created to serve Macniven & Cameron issues, showing their 
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founding date. As 0.61 was used for Crosland in 1883, the issue date of cat. 
207 must thus be at or just before 1883. 

This deduction suits the datings given (p. 217 of main catalogue) for cat. 
nos. 23 and 25 as well as the self-dated no. 24 — which do not bear Macniven & 
Cameron’s founding date — but contrasts with the late dating propounded 
(ibid.) for nos. 26-8 which used their other ‘1770’ obverse 0.13 and justified 
in the case of no. 28 by the strong evidence (ibid., pp. 202-3) relating to the 
brand-name Stale. 

The elucidation of 0.61’s titular date leaves still on hand a similar 
mystery (not concerning the above firms), ibid., top of p. 211, about the 
date ‘1730’ on R.53. 


ISSUE - DATING 


Cat. nos. 

Dating 

Cat. nos. 

Dating 

205 

1878-81 

220 

1870-86 

206 

1880-90 

221 

c. 1883-90 

207 

1880-3 

222 

1882-94 

208-9 

c. 1880? 

223 

1900 

210 

1882-91 

137 

1865-84 

211 

1881 

138 

1875-80 

212 

1873-90 

139 

1873-1910 

213 

1886-94 

140, 143 

1900-14? 

214 

1879 

141 

1865-70 

215 

(1884-c, 1900) 

142 

1868^71 

216 

c. 1883-7 

501 

1879-92 

217 

1867 

502 

1865-70 

218 

c. 1870 

503 

1887 

219 

1888-90 (or 1880-90) 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL COINS 

Mr. A. P. SPENCER, Artist/Engraver, His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta and the re-designed 
Coinages of King George VI British India 1938-1947. 

By F. PRIDMORE 

In The Daily Telegraph, May 11, 1967, the death was announced of Albert Pearson Spencer, 
Artist Engraver. No other details were given but Mi-. Spencer filled the position of Artist/ 
Engraver at His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, India, during the period 1926-1945. He was the 
Art ist and Engraver responsible for rc-dcsigning the British Indian coinage of King George VI 
and considerable numismatic interest attaches to his work. 

Biography. 

Albert Pearson Spencer, Artist/Engraver, His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, 1926-1945, b. 
12 June 1887, d. 9 May 1967. 

Educated at the Carpenters’ Company School at Stratford, London, E. Served a seven year 
apprenticeship with the Hampstead firm of Mansell, Hunt, Catty & Co. Ltd. 

After his apprenticeship in 1909 he joined the firm of Messrs. John Pinches, Ltd, the 
London Medallists, serving as an improver and later as an engraver where he spent 13 years 
before setting up in business on li is own in 1922, During his employment with Messrs. Pinches 
he engraved coinage dies for some South American countries. The dies were cut at Pinches 
but the actual coins were struck at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. Also during the period with 
Messrs. Pinches, Mr. Spencer became financially interested in, and undertook a considerable 
amount of work for, the now defunct firm of Frigout. & Millbank, a firm of Engravers in 
Aldersgate Street, E.C.l. For many years he was also an Instructor in die sinking, engraving, 
drawing and modelling at L.C.C. evening classes. 

In June 1923, he started engraving for the Royal Mint on a contract basis, at first working 
from his own premises and later at the Mint. On 5 June 1924, he was nominated to the 
Treasury for permanent employment and his ‘Certificate of Qualification’ was issued on 
10 December 1924. He remained on the permanent staff of the Royal Mint as an Engraver 
until he resigned on the 16 December 1925, to take up the position of Artist/Engraver at the 
Calcutta Mint — a post which became vacant in 1922 through the retirement of F. K. Wezel, 
whose first appointment to the Calcutt a Mint had taken place on 1st October 1893. 

Mr. Spencer sailed for India on 24 December 1925, and in India he filled the post of Artist/ 
Engraver at the Calcutta Mint from the 30th January 1926, until he proceeded on leave 
pending retirement on 12 June 1945. After his departure, Mr. P. W. M. Brindley, formerly the 
Assistant Artist/Engraver at the Calcutta Mint and ivho had been appointed to the post of 
Artist /Engraver at the Bombay Mint in October 1941, continued as Artist/Engraver for both 
the Bombay and Calcutta mints for the remainder of the British period. 

Although not a numismatist , Mr. Spencer possessed a number of specimens of the coins and 
medals for -which he was responsible and in addition his collection included some earlier 
British Indian coins supplied to him from the Calcutta Mint cabinet which he used and 
studied when preparing his models for the new coinage of King George VI. A number of the 
British Indian coins in Mr. Spencer’s collection were incorporated in the writer’s cabinet and 
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while there appears to be no published list or record of the many medallic works executed 
by this talented engraver, the British Indian coins can be recorded. The following notes are 
based entirely upon the coins from the Spencer collection. 

Improved Nickel Anna. 

The first alteration made in the coinage during the period 1926-1945 occurred in 1933, 
when an improvement was made in the minting of the Anna denomination. The edge and rim 
of the Calcutta minted coin was somewhat rough and thick and steps were taken to produce 
a better finished article. 




Fig. 1. Pattern Anna 1921, Calcutta Mini. 


As early as 1921 consideration had been given to changing the shape of the Anna from a 
scalloped round to a lozenge and patterns for such a coin had been prepared at the Calcutta 
mint by F. K. Wezel. No attempt was made to change the design, only' the shape, and the 
dies for the pattern were produced from normal punches. This 1921 Anna pattern occurs 
struck in cupro-niekel and bronze (Fig. 1). There arc also modern restrikes in gold. 

The intention behind the change w as an attempt to achieve a uniformity in the coinage in 
general. In 1921, four cupro-nickcl denominations were in circulation — an 8 Annas (round, 
Fig. 2); 4 Annas (Scalloped octagonal, Fig. 3); 2 Annas (Lozenge, see Fig. 14) and the 1 Anna 
(Scalloped round, see Fig. 4). 



Fig. 2. 8 Annas 1919 


Fig. 3. 4 Annas 1920 


Of these coins the 8 and 4 Annas, introduced as an emergency measure in 1919, were no 
longer to be minted but the cupro nickel 2 Annas which replaced the silver 2 Annas in 1918 
was to be retained in the currency. Thus, there would be three different shapes of coins struck, 
viz. round for the silver and bronze and two shapes for the two cupro nickel pieces. 

The Finance Department considered that the 2 Annas and the 1 Anna could more usefully 
be of t he same form and the lozenge shape of the 2 Annas was deemed that most suitable for 
the two cupro-nickcl denominations. Nothing transpired from this plan and only'- the patterns 
remain to mark the intended change. 

From 1907, when the Anna had first been struck for general circulation, the responsible 
mint was Bombay, but in 1923/1924 the Calcutta Mint shared in its production and the 


Calcutta date series with the effigy of George V is continuous for the period 1924 to 1930 and 
1933 to 1936, all dates inclusive. 

Experiments towards the striking of a better finished Anna commenced in 1929. In that 
year some specimen coins were struck at Calcutta which show a different style. On one variety 
the rim is wider, quite pronounced, and fiat on both sides. The obverse design is from a normal 
punch but the bust is smaller than on the currency issue, while the reverse has small fine letters 
and figures, particularly in the native inscriptions and date numerals (Fig. 4). Another has 
the pronounced rim but rounded and not so fiat. The obverse still shows a small bust, and the 
reverse is almost identical with the normal currency issue (Fig. 5). 



Fig. 4 Specimen Annas 1929 Calcutta Mint Fig. 5 

Calcutta suspended the minting of the Anna in 1931 and the experiments for a better coin 
ceased until 1933 when production recommenced. Further experiments started, the first of 
which was the use of an edged circular blank instead of the customary unedged scalloped 
blank, but this was not successful. 

Changes were then made in the method of cutting the scalloped blanks and after some trials 
a satisfactory solution resulted. A greatly improved rim margin was achieved and all the 
Calcutta George Y Anna coins bearing the dates 1933-1936 show the improvement. 

1937. Standard Sizes for the 2 and 1 Anna Introduced. 

In 1936 when preliminary preparations were in hand for the task of producing new dies 
for the coinage, necessitated by the accession of King Edward VIII, an examination of the 2 
and 1 Anna coins struck at the Bombay and Calcutta mints revealed slight differences in size 
and shape. This was eliminated by the production of master models of the 2 and 1 Anna 
formers. Formers from these models were sent to Bombay and the last coins of these two 
denominations issued from the Bombay and Calcutta mints bearing the effigy of George V 
were identical in size and shape. 

Investigation into the probable cause for the differences in the coins of the two mints 
produced some interesting details. 

The 1 Anna nickel coin was first struck at the Bombay mint in 1907 and continued to be 
struck there until 1924, when the Calcutta mint started to strike this value. The introduction 
of a 1 Anna coin, to be struck in cupro-nickel, had been provisionally determined in 1904, and 
preliminary experiments were made at Bombay with the object of introducing a singular 
shape for a nickel coin in order to prevent confusion with a higher valued silver coin. 

The first idea was to produce a coin with a central hole and a pattern 1 Anna of 1904 shows 
the intended design. (See Num. Circ. July/August 1964, page 166, Fig. 1). This was not ap- 
proved. Attempts were then made to produce a coin with an eccentric hole, but this failed and 
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further efforts were directed to producing a coin with a scalloped outline, the shape of which 
was suggested by Captain A. L. C. McCormick, r.e., then Master of the Bombay Mint. 


Fig. 6. Pattern 1 Anna 1905, Bombay Mint. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in the Bombay Mint in the preparation of master 
tools for a scalloped shape, A pattern Anna dated 1905 has 16 sides (Fig. 6), but this number of 
scallops did not provide a sufficiently marked distinctive shape from a normal circular coin 
and a 12-sided shape was eventually determined as that most suitable. In their initial pre- 
paration of the master tools, the Mint could not get all the 12 sides equal — a scalloped blank, 
when cut from the metal strip, to be perfect had to be capable of being replaced in the 
hole at any point of its circumference. This called for a cutting tool engineered to a very high 
degree of precision and accordingly a request was made to the Royal Mint, London. However, 
a nickel Anna coin had been sanctioned for circulation by Act No. Ill of 1906, and it was 
imperative that production be commenced as soon as possible. Bombay persevered and finally 
succeeded in producing master tools for the desired shape. Formers from these tools were made 
and production of the nickel Anna commenced in June 1907. The Royal Mint tools arrived in 
Bombay in October, 1907, but were never brought into use in that Mint.. 

A point concerning the scalloped form of outline is the claim by the Royal Mint, London, 
that they pioneered this innovation for the coinage of India in 1907 (see Annual Report of the 
Royal Mint 1939-1944, page 4), but as related above, the idea originated in the Indian Mint 
and the first production formers were made there prior to the receipt of the Royal Mint models. 

When the Calcutta Mint commenced the minting of the Anna denomination in 1923/1924, 
it would seem that their formers were supplied from Bombay but the differences arose in 1933 
when Calcutta made improvements to the edge and margin of the coin. 

Why there should have been differences in the size and shape of the 2 Annas coins cannot be 
determined. Experiments for a 2 Annas nickel coin commenced in the Calcutta Mint in April 






Fig. 7. Brass test block cut with the model former made in the Calcutta Mint for the Ceylon 

10 Cents in 1944. 
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1917 and the design was approved in January 1918. It is noted in the records that the Bombay 
Mint were supplied with punches by Calcutta, and the 2 Annas coin from both mints ought to 
have been equal. 

An item of some interest from the Spencer collection is a circular brass test block that lias 
been cut by an 8 sided scalloped former and the scalloped shape can be replaced into the hole 
at any point. This was a test of the master model former made by Mi'. Spencer for the nickel- 
brass Ceylon 10 Cents introduced in 1944 (Fig. 7). 

1937. Pattern 2 Annas. 



Calcutta Mint Pattern 2 Annas 1937 
Fig. 8. 1st. variety. Fig. 9. 2nd variety. 

At the time of the comparative examination of the two nickel denominations, Mr. Spencer 
prepared new designs for the nickel 2 Annas. The reverse of the coin was completely altered and 
a modification was made to the obverse. The size of the piece was increased and the corners 
were rounded off. 

Two reverse designs were prepared and the dies were cut by hand. The first variety shows the 
suggested design on a plain field, while on the second the same design, but with smaller figures 
and numerals, is placed within a toothed circular border and the four corners showing the 
decorative ornament are on a raised table (Figs. 8 and 9). 

When the new 2 Annas coins were issued with the effigy of George VI in 1939 their design 
followed closely the second variety of the 1937 patterns, and for the reverse only minor changes 
were made in the arrangement of the native inscriptions and the size of the letters and 
numerals. On the obverse the toothed circular border was also incorporated (see Fig. 14). 

It will be noted from the illustrations (Figs. 8 and 9) that the obverses of the patterns bear 
the effigy and titles of King George V. A 3 inch hardened steel model of the crowned effigy of 
lying Edward VIII without inscription, for use in preparing coinage punches, was sent to the 
Calcutta mint by the Royal Mint, London, at the end of October 1936. 

Mr. Spencer was on leave during the later part of the year and recollected having received a 
letter from the Assistant Engraver reporting that punches prepared from the model had split 
during hardening. No obverse dies were prepared bearing the effigy and titles of King Edward 
VHI, as by the time Mr. Spencer returned to India from leave, the King had abdicated in 
favour of his brother King George VI. The Edward VIII effigy master model and all reductions 
were returned to the Royal Mint in 1937. 

A 3 inch reduction punch of the crowned effigy of lying George VI was received in the Cal- 
cutta Mint from the Royal Mint on 15th March, 1937, but coinage punches from this model 
were not made until 1938. 
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As it was necessary for the new designs to be sent to Delhi for approval and the obverse of 
the coins also showed a difference from the existing 2 Annas obverse, Mr. Spencer used an 
existing George V punch in their preparation, thus creating two very interesting mule patterns. 


1938. Tiie new Coinage of George VI 

George VI ascended the throne in December 1936 following the abdication of his brother 
Edward VIII. 



Fig. 10. Pattern Rupee 1910, Calcutta Mint. 


On the Imperial coinages of British India, it had become customary to make changes in the 
design of some denominations at the beginning of a new reign. In 1937 Mr. Spencer commenced 
work upon new or modified reverse designs for the entire series and as a guide for the silver 
denominations he used as Ills model the original design. 

This was the pattern rupee of 1910, the reverse of which was engraved by F. K. Wezel from 
a design and model prepared by Mr. P. Brown, Principal of the School of Art, 
Calcutta (Fig. 10). 


Silver — Reverse designs. 



Fig. 11. Rupee 1938. 




Fig. 12. 1 Rupee 1938. .Fig. 13. J Rupee 1938. 


For the three silver denominations of Rupeo, rupee and £ rupee, only slight changes were 
made. On all values the available space in the central circular table was increased by the 
removal of the inner circle from the double line circle which separates the outer Saracenic scroll 
work decoration from the text on the issues of George V. New forms of letters and figures were 
used and respaced to take advantage of the larger area. This produced a more balanced effect 
and imparted a distinctive modern style. (Figs. 11, 12 and 13). 



Nickel-Reverse designs 






Fig. 14. 2 Anna 1939. 


Fig. 15. 1 Anna 193S. 


The two nickel denominations, 2 and 1 Anna, underwent more marked changes. 


2 Annas. 

As already noted, Mr. Spencer completely re-designed this coin in 1937 and, when tho 
specimens were prepared for approval in 1939, only slight changes were made to one of the 
original pattern designs (see Figs. 8, 9, and 14). 


1 Anna. 

On tho 1 Anna, which had remained unchanged in its reverse design since it first appeared 
as a pattern in 1905 (see Fig. 6), the change consisted of new forms of letters and numerals in 
the central panel. The decorative frame and the native texts remained unaltered. A more 
balanced arrangement was achieved and, as on the silver coins, a distinctive modern style 
resulted. This, combined with the better method of cutting the scalloped blanks introduced in 
1933, presented a considerably improved and pleasing coin (Fig. 15). 


Bronze-Reverse designs. 



Fig. 16. £ Anna 1938. Fig. 17. 1 Pice 1938. Fig. 18. 1/12 Anna 1938. 


The alterations to the three bronze coins — l Anna, 4 Pice and 1 /12th Anna followed the 
same form as those introduced in the silver coins. The figures and letters in the central panel 
were of the new style and by careful respacing the heavy thick appearance of the Victorian 
design was modernized. No change was made to the encircling decorative floral borders. 
(Figs. 16, 17 and 18). 
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Obverse 1938/39 coinages. Type I— High Relief Effigy. 



Fig. 19. First or High Relief Effigy. 


For the obverse of all denominations the effigy of King George VI was obtained from the 
3 inch intermediate reduction punch supplied by the Royal Mint in 1937. 

This effigy has a somewhat excessive relief which was too great for normal coinage work but 
offered no difficulty in the striking of specimen coins. Specimens of the various denominations 
were forwarded to England for submission to His Majesty and were approved as follows: — 


Silver Rupee, 1 Rupee and j Rupee 

Nickel Anna 

Bronze J Anna 

Bronze | Pice and 1/12 Anna, 

Nickel 2 Anna sent in February 
1939 and approved 


July, 1938 
November 1938 
April 1939 


Under a Government of India Finance Department Notification No. D-7340 F dated 
29th October, 1938, it was ordered that all coins struck in the Indian Mints on and after the 
1st November, 1938, would bear the effigy of King George VI. No coins bearing the effigy of 
King George V were struck after the 31st October, 1938. 

All the coins struck for circulation in 1938 and the greater portion in 1939 have for the 
obverse the Type I or high relief effigy. Until a new model could be supplied Mr. Silencer pre- 
pared the new dies in lower relief from the original model. In doing so details of the effigy, such 
as the hair, disappeared and they had to be cut by hand, but working dies were produced and 
production commenced. (Fig. 19). 


Type II — Low Relief Effigy. 



Fig. 20. Second or Low Relief Effigy. 


A new model of the King’s crowned effigy was supplied by the Royal Mint early in 1939, but 
the work of producing matrices and punches from it could not commence until Mr. Spencer 
returned from leave in August. Most of the work was completed by the end of the year and 
small quantities of some denominations were struck with the year date 1939 from the new’ 
obverse dies (Fig. 20). 


1938 Pattern 1 Anna. 



Fig. 21. Pattern i Anna 1938 (nickel). 

Another interesting coin designed by Mi’. Spencer is a 4 Anna dated 1938. (Fig. 21). This 
value had been last minted for circulation in the reign of Queen Victoria in copper. It was a 
cumbersome coin and its minting for general use ceased in 1877. When the cupro-nickel Anna 
was introduced into circulation in 1907 it w'as also the intention of the Government to include 
a | Anna denomination struck in the same metal and of a similar shape. 



Fig. 22. Pattern J Anna ■ 1908 (nickel). 


After consultation with local governments it was decided to defer the introduction of this 
value until the population had become thoroughly accustomed to the new nickel Anna, but a 
pattern 1 Anna of 1908 shows the intended design (Fig. 22). 

Subsequent events caused the matter to be shelved indefinitely, but in the preparation of 
models for the new r coinage of George VI in 1938 a nickel 1 Anna denomination was mooted. 
Mr. Spencer prepared a model and dies were cut for a pattern \ Anna. 

This is a most interesting piece, as it was modelled by the artist after a study of tw r o earlier 
pattern coins. The first was the Calcutta scalloped nickel pattern | Anna of 1908 (see Fig. 22) 
from w’hich an adaption of the central design w r as made by the artist, and the second pattern 
coin was the Calcutta 1 Anna of 1921 , having a lozenge shape (see Fig. 1). 

By a judicious combination of the design and shape of these two earlier patterns, a most 
pleasing style w r as achieved. Like the 2 Anna patterns of 1937, the head punch of George VI 
had not been prepared by the mint and Mr. Spencer used a George V head punch for this 
£ Anna, creating yet another unusual mule pattern. 

The £ Anna did not materialize immediately and it w'as not until 1940, under the pressure 
of excessive war time demand for small coin, that the Government decided to restore the 
| Anna denomination to circulation. 


Fig. 23. Specimen i Anna, 1040 
(cupro-nickcl) 


Fin. 24. Currency issue J Anna, 1942 
( nickel- brass ) 


In 1940 Mr. Spencer redesigned the reverse of the 1938 pattern by altering the encircling 
frame and adding the native texts, and specimen coins struck in cupro-nickel bearing the date 
1940 were approved (Fig. 23). 

The first issues of this denomination for general circulation were struck at the Bombay Mint 
in nickel brass and were released in January 1942 (Fig. 24). 

1940 Quarternary standard silver cores. 



Fin. 25. Quarternary silver coins Obverse. 



Fig. 20. Rupee Reverse Fig. 27. 4- Rupee Reverse Fig 28. £ Rupee Reverse 
Lahore Mint, 1944 Calcutta Mint, 1943 Bombay Mint, 1943 

In 1939-1940 experiments were carried out at the Calcutta Mint with the use of quarternary 
silver alloy, the object being to introduce an experimental coinage of 4 and ] rupees in that 
composition. 

On the 11th March, 1940, the Indian Coinage Act 1906 was modified when, in view of the 
increase of the price of silver and the need to conserve silver resources, the government decided 
to adopt the fineness of one half silver and one half alloy for the silver coins. 

All three silver denominations were struck in the new standard in 1940 but incorporated in 
the new rupee isued in that year was a new security edge. This device, consisting of a shallow 
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re-entrant in the centre of the grained edge, was considered to be a virtually absolute safeguard 
against counterfeiting. 

In 1941 the half rupee design was altered to make it conform to the rupee and on July 15, 
1943, orders were issued that the quarter rupee should have the same security edge. 

These changes in metal content and the adoption of the security edge involved some modi- 
fication to the existing designs and Mr. Spencer had to undertake the preparation of new dies 
for all three denominations. 

Obverse The principal change on the obverses consisted of an enlargement of the rim 
decoration and a slightly wider margin. The letters of the King’s name and title were of the 
same style as those of 1938 but somewhat thicker (Fig. 25). 

Reverses All three denominations underwent greater alterations on the reverse. Like the 
obverses, an enlargement of the decorative rim and margin was deemed necessary to counter 
the pressures involved in the security edge marking. This resulted in less space being available 
for the saracenic scroll with its conventional representations of the rose, shamrock, thistle and 
lotus which encircled the central field. 

On all denominations Mr. Spencer re-designed the outer decorative scroll work and thicker 
letters and numerals were used in the centre circle. These modifications appeared as each 
denomination came into production with the security edge (Figs. 26, 27 and 28). 

1941. Patterns for a Dollar Coin. 



Fia. 30. Dollar Pattern Obverse Fig. 29. Fig. 31. Dollar Pattern 
Ls< Variety 2nd Variety 

Of more than unusual interest are two patterns prepared in 1941 for a Dollar denomination. 
Up to the present the only published details relating to these patterns is a brief note upon 
one variety by Mr. Howard Linecar in the Numismatic Circular June, 1956, page 264, and a 
subsequent record in his book on Commonivealtk Coinage, 1959.* Neither account is quite 
correct, due to the inference that these dollar patterns were to serve as an introductory piece 
for a decimal system in India, 

The introduction of a Decimal System was first suggested to the Government of India by 
the Calcutta Mint Master, Major D. V. Deane, in 1945. In February 1946 a bill was introduced 

* Since this was written an article upon the pattern dollars has appeared in the Numismatic Circular , May, 
1968. 
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in the Central Legislative Assembly which had the purpose of introducing a decimal coinage 
system based upon a Rupee of 100 cents. Due to forthcoming changes in the political situation, 
this was not brought into being during the British Administration. 

The ‘Dollar’ patterns originated from a cause entirely divorced from any consideration of a 
decimal system. 

From 1939 until the end of 1941 when Japan entered the war the Indian economy was not 
seriously affected. The requirement for coin was well within the capacity of the Indian mints, 
but demands for foreign coinages brought increasing pressure both in metal stocks and machine 
capacity'. 

In England the great pressure of work on the Royal Mint and the insecurity of sea com- 
munications from England to Africa, Arabia and the East resulted in a number of foreign and 
colonial coinage orders being passed over to the Indian mints for execution — namely, those of 
Ceylon, East Africa, Egypt, Iraq, Mnlava, Muscat and Oman, Saudi Arabia and the Maria 
Theresa Thaler. To tins was added demands from several Native Indian States, and the 
decision in March 1940 to adopt the 500 fine standard for the Indian silver coins. 

As this pressure increased and metal supplies gradually became more difficult to obtain (the 
American silver loans did not materialize until 1943), consideration was given to the problem 
of economies in domestic coin production, so as to leave more capacity' free for foreign orders 
and also reduce the amount of metals required for this purpose. 

It was in the light of these problems that the proposal was made to introduce a rupee coin 
which was provisionally called a Dollar, the term Dollar having no meaning relative to any 
decimal standard. 

The advantages of a 2} rupee coin were twofold : — 

(a) a considerable, saving of metal would be affected, as each Dollar would replace two One 
Rupee coins and one Half Rupee, which together had a combined weight of 450 troy' 
grains against a proposed weight of 225 grains for the single 24 rupee, and 

( b ) the productive capacity set free for other purposes — in the Stamping Department 
alone, one coining press engaged upon a 24 rupee coin would produce the same total 
value as three presses striking rupees and the half rupee. 

The project reached the stage where pattern coins were prepared for submission and app- 
proval by the Minister of Finance, with the intention of introducing an amendment to the 
Coinage Act to enable the coins to be made legal tender. Before this could be done Japan 
entered the War. The situation changed almost immediately and the proposal had to be 
abandoned. 

The Calcutta Mint Administrative Report for the year 1940-41 (i.e. 1st April 1940 to 
31st March 1941) mentions the fact that experimental matrices, punches and dies for a 
proposed Indian Dollar were prepared in the Engraving Department of the Mint, but fails to 
relate the reason for their preparation. 

As far as can be remembered today the preparatory work on these patterns commenced either 
late in December 1940 or in the early part of 1941 . As they are mentioned in the Administrative 
Report for the year 1940—41 this is very probably correct. Both patterns were designed by 
Mr. Spencer. 

The obverse of both patterns is from the same die. It was prepared from the second or low 
relief model of the crowned effigy of King George VI and shows the normal Indian title. 
(Fig. 29). The reverses were cut by hand and the letters and numerals are executed in the 
same style as the redesigned coinage of 1938. (Figs. 30 and 31). 
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1943 Pice. 



Due to a general scarcity of minor coins caused by the heavy demands of the War (1939- 
1945) bronze coins started to disappear from circulation and were hoarded against a possibility 
of the black market value of their metallic content rising above their face value. To protect 
further issues of bronze coins against such practices the Government authorized the issue of 
a new quarter Anna denomination in 1943. The design of this coin was a complete change for 
India. It was smaller in size than the old pice and had a central circular hole. The value was 
simply 1 PICE and except for an Imperial Crown in the design no reference is made to the 
reigning sovereign. (Fig. 32). 

1943. Pattern Pice. 



Fig. 33. Pattern One Pice 1943 — Calcutta Mint. 

Included in the Spencer collection is a pattern Pice with the date 1943 which shows a 
considerable variation from the design eventually approved for circulation. It was designed by 
Mr. Spencer in 1942. 

On the obverse the Imperial crown occurs at the top dividing the date 1943 with ONE PICE 
INDIA around the central hole. The reverse has a wreath joined at the bottom with an Imperial 
crown. At the top and the two sides the wreath pattern is broken by ribbon ties which are the 
same thickness as the wreath. This ribbon decoration and the crown divide, the wreath into 
four parts and each part is inscribed in very small incuse letters with the value in four different 
native scripts — Urdu, Nagari, Bengalee and Telegu (Fig. 33). 

It will be seen by a comparison with the currency issue that the design finally approved for 
circulation was a rearrangement of the obverse of this pattern and the use of only two native 
scripts. The reverse was simply a continuous decorative leaf design (see Fig. 32). 

1946-1947 Puke Nickel coinage. 

Owing to the inadequate supply of silver in the open market, the prevailing high price of 
the metal in India and the obligation of the Government to return in kind, within a period of 
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5 years after the end of the War, the 226 million ounces of silver borrowed from the United 
States of America between 1943-1945, the decision was made to abandon the use of silver as 
a coinage metal. 

On the 23rd May, 1946, the government suspended the minting of silver coins and 
authorized the minting of the 4- and 4 rupee denomination in pure nickel. By a later Act of the 
18th April, 1947, the Indian Coinage Act was amended to authorize the government to issue 
all coins, including the rupee, in any metal. Under this authority a Notification, No. F. 2(13) — 
F. 1/47 (i), was issued on the 24th May, 1947, which ordered the minting of the Rupee in pure 
nickel. 

For these completely new coins of the higher denominations the old conventional decorative 
Saracenic scroll designs and plain statements of value gave way to a representation of an 
Indian tiger. 

Although Mr. Spencer had retired and left Lidia by the time these changes came about he 
was nevert heless involved in the preliminary work in the selection of their design. Included in 
his collection was a pattern rupee the dies for which were originally engraved in 1901 by his 
predecessor in office — F. K. Wezel. The central design of this pattern bears a representation 
of an Indian tiger (Fig. 34). 



Fig. 34. Pattern Rupee 1901 — Calcutta — (F. K. Wezel). 

The design finally approved for the new pure nickel coins showing the Indian tiger was 
modelled by Mr. P. W. M. Brindley from the animal which appeared on the Wezel pattern and 
although not the actual work of Mr. Spencer he contributed in no small degree to the adoption 
of this design for the last British Indian coinage. 

Other Works of Mr. Spencer. 

Mention has been made that in his younger days, while employed by Messrs. Pinches, 
Mr. Spencer engraved dies for coins of certain South American states. During his appointment 
in India he was also responsible for designing and engraving dies for coins struck at the 
Calcutta Mint for other governments. 

A notable example, and unquestionably his finest work in relation to coins, was the 1928 
Bhutan 1 Rupee silver coinage. The obverse of this coin bearing the effigy of His Highness the 
Maharaja J igme Wangchuk (1 926-1952) was entirely the work of the engraver and the illustra- 
tion from the lead model (Fig. 35) shows to advantage the detailed work involved. 

The reverse with its religious symbols was engraved by Mr. Spencer from drawings supplied 
to the Mint by the Bhutan Durbar and curiously these had a slight error in the inscription 
which was corrected in the following year. 
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Fig. 35. Lead model of the obverse of the Bhutan | Rupee. 


Medals . 



Fig. 36. Artist's signature in monogram. 



Fig. 37. Award medal Bombay Agricultural Show 1926. 
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A large number of Medals were engraved by Mr. Spencer during his lifetime but unfortun- 
ately he kept no record of his work, and towards the last year of his life his memory was not 
equal to the task of preparing such a list. 

However, the following medals have been noted by the writer and were designed and en- 
graved by the artist. The illustrations are representative of his high standard of skill and 
craftsmanship and exhibit a complete mastery in their several styles of the art of engraving. A 
number of the medals are signed with the initials— aps in monogram. (Fig. 36). 

1 . Obv. An Indian Ryot on a platform winnowing grain . 

Rev. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AGRICULTURAL SHOW 1926 
In centre native script (Fig. 37). 


2. Obv. Bust in the Roman style to left. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES 1746-1794 FOUNDER OF THE ASIATICS SOCIETY. 

Rev. A laurel branch on the left of the field. 



Fio. 38. Botany Research Award. 


3. Obv. A bespectacled bust to right. 

PAUL-JOHANNES-BRUIIL-MEMORIAL-MEDAL. 

Rev. Similar to No. 5 but also inscribed. 

AWARDED TO FOR ASIATIC RESEARCHES IN BOTANY. 

4. Obv. A pelican to right. 

JOY r -GOBIND-LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Rev. AWARDED TO FOR ASIATIC RESEARCHES IN ZOOLOGY. 

5. Obv. A representation of Jesus and Mary with Indian features.. 

•CONVENTS OF JESUS AND MARY* 

PAREL •BYCULLA-FOONA. 

Rev. AGNES' ANN' I -ARMSTRONG' | -MEMORIAL-MEDAL' j . 

FOR'GOOD -CONDUCT- AWARDED TO 
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Fig. 39. Good Conduct Medal. 


6. Obv. Bust to right. 

W. H. PICKERING. 

Rev. MININQ'AND'GEOLOGICALTNSTITUTE-OFTNDIA. 
Awarded to Session 

7. Obv. Bust to left. 

SIR HENRY HAYDEN. 

Rev. As No. 2. 


I.S.M. 



Fig. 40. Kamala Medal. 


8. Obv. Facing bust of Kamala, wife of President Nehru. 
kamala medal across the flan. Around: 

FOUND ED ’EY SIR'ASUTOSH-MOOKERJEE. 

Rev. Within a beaded circle the Royal Arms encircled by the inscription. 
+ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA -f- THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

Above, on a panel: awarded to. 

An open wreath encloses the entire design. 


MODERN COINAGE SYSTEMS 


By .MAJOR D. V. DEANE, c.i.e., c.b.e. 
(Formerly Senior Master of the Indian Government Mints) 


Preface. 

The subject of this paper covers a wide range of factors which influence the final decisions 
which must be made before a country can introduce a new series of coins, or even add a single 
new coin to the existing series. These new coinages have been necessitated for various reasons, 
such as the introduction of the Decimal System ; the grant of Independence, to a former 
colonial territory; the replacement of low valued currency notes by coins; and the steep 
increase in the price of silver during recent years, which has resulted in this metal now being 
almost completely abandoned for use in coinage. 

Each country which is considering changes in its currency or coinage presents its own 
particular problems. One of the most important of these is the face value of the major coinage 
unit of the country concerned, and of the sub-divisions thereof. In countries where the value 
of the major unit is high — such as the U.S. Dollar or the S. African Rand, there is a wide 
choice of metals and alloys for the subsidiary units, as even the lowest coin will have some 
intrinsic value, but in other countries — notably in Latin America — the problem is complicated 
by the much lower value of the major unit, and, with the steep inflationary trend which 
persists in many of these countries, by the risk of the metal value of the subsidiary coins 
eventually exceeding their face value to an extent where they disappear from circulation to 
be melted for use in the local non-ferrous industry. New techniques have been evolved in 
recent years to deal with this important problem, as will be explained later in this paper. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory manner in which to describe the evolution of a new coinage 
series would be to relate the events which led to this action being taken recently in two 
countries with widely different economies, and with both of which the author has been closely 
involved. These are S. Africa and Brazil — the former with a prosperous and stable economy, 
and with a high valued major unit (the Rand, worth 10/-), and the latter with a highly in- 
flationary economy, a perpetual shortage of foreign exchange, and a major unit — the Cruzeiro 
— which 4 years ago was worth 5,000 to the Pound Sterling. 


South Africa. 

The author first visited this country in 1902, shortly after the original issue of the new 
decimal coins had been made, and he was horrified to find what had been done. Apart from 
having taken the sensible decision to adopt the Ten Shillings major miit — as against the 
lamentable British decision to retain the Pound in our own future decimal coinage — the choice 
of the sizes, compositions, and values of the new coins was almost unbelievably incorrect. 

As regards size, the modern trend in coinage is to produce much smaller coins than those 
used in former years. With the greatly reduced purchasing power of money, no-one wishes to 
carry around large and heavy pieces of metal which are now worth around one-fifth of their 
value in 1914. It is also more economical from the production aspect to mint smaller coins. 
Although in Britain the Crown piece has now disappeared — except for occasional commemor- 
ative issues — we still retain at present a ridiculously unwieldy series of coins, of which the 



worst examples are the Penny and the Half-penny. In its first issue of decimal coins, the 
S. African Government retained the existing sizes of the entire range of British coins — from 
the Half-Crown (25 Cents) to the Penny and the Half-penny, which became 1 Cent and 
| Cent respectively. 

As regards composition, all the white metal coins were issued in the binary alloy of 50% 
silver and 50% copper. This was a most unfortunate choice, as this alloy is entirely unsuitable 
for coinage, due to its natural colour being coppery. During the process of manufacture, the 
coin blanks are ‘blanched’ in an acid solution, which dissolves the copper from their surfaces, 
leaving a thin film of pure silver behind. The resulting coins have an excellent appearance 
when newly minted, but after being in circulation for a very few months, the silver coating 
wears off the high spots on the designs, and the natural colour of the alloy is revealed. Coins 
in this alloy were issued in Britain after the 1914-18 War, but their appearance soon became 
so unpleasant that they were replaced shortly afterwards by new coins in a quaternary alloy, 
containing 50% silver, 40% copper, and 5% each of nickel and zinc, which proved to be much 
more satisfactory. 

In the values of the new S. African coins, a notable omission was the absence of a 50 Cents 
(5/-) piece, and the inclusion of both the 25 and 20 Cents (2/6d. and 2/-), which is redundant in 
the ‘true’ decimal series of coins. This consists of units of the values of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 
100, and has been calculated to involve the minimum number of coins for any transaction. (It 
may not be generally known that when the British Florin was introduced 120 years ago, 
it was the first step towards the decimalisation of the Pound, and the intention was thereafter 
to withdraw the Half-Crown, but it was found that there was a demand for both coins, and 
these have remained in circulation until now. Production of the Half-Crown has now finally 
ceased, in readiness for the introduction of the new Decimal coins.) 

Finally, the S. African Government retained even the former Three-penny piece, in the form 
of a 21 Cents coin. Not only has a coin of this denomination never proved to be successful, but 
it necessitates the production of an additional coin — the Half Cent — for change-giving 
purposes. 

Such was the situation in 1962, and general dissatisfaction was already being expressed by 
the public over the new coins. Fortunately, the newly appointed Director of the Mint, 
Mr. Malan, was already determined to persuade his Government to abandon the entire series, 
and to replace them with smaller coins in the true decimal series, and of more suitable composi- 
tion. After several meetings the new series was finalised diming the next two years, and sets of 
the new coins were prepared for Government approval. This was obtained with commend- 
able speed, and within four years of the issue of the first series of decimal coins, these were 
being withdrawn and replaced by the second series, which received instant approval from the 
public. It is unlikely that two such major coinage changes in so short a period can have been 
made by any country before. 

As regards composition, pure nickel was selected for the four white metal coins — the 50, 20, 
10 and 5 Cents pieces (of values equivalent to 5/-, 2/-, 1/- and 6d.). Silver was ruled out because 
it was evident that the price of that metal must rise steeply due to the rapid increase in 
its consumption for industrial purposes, which now greatly exceeds the increase in world 
production. (Most of the world’s silver is obtained as a by-product from lead and zinc 
mines, which thus limits severely any substantial increases in production.) It was also 
appreciated that all present-day coins are in fact tokens, as it is no longer necessary — or 
even possible — to equate their metal values to their face values, as was the custom in past 



years, when all higher-valued coins were struck in gold or silver. Provided that a metal or 
alloy satisfies the essential conditions for coinage use, its intrinsic value is immaterial. These 
conditions include good wear resistance, a pleasing appearance, and sufficient malleability and 
ductility to allow the cast ingot to be hot or cold rolled into thin strips of the required thick- 
ness, and for the coin blanks which are punched out from the strips to be soft enough — after 
having been annealed — to receive a sharp and clear image of the designs from the dies when 
they are passed through the coining presses. 

For the two lowest valued coins — the 2 and 1 Cent pieces — bronze was chosen in pre- 
ference to the aluminium-bronze alloy originally selected, as the latter appears to be white 
in artificial light, and the coins were apt to be mistaken for those of higher values. 

As regards values, the 25, 2| and \ CcDts coins were discarded, and two new coins — the 50 
and 2 Cents — were introduced. The full new series thus consisted of the 50, 20, 10, 5, 2 and 1 
Cents, with the 100 Cents unit (or 1 Rand) normally issued as a currency note, but also in the 
form of a silver coin for commemorative issues and for collectors’ sets. 

The sizes of the now coins were arrived at after deciding that there must be a minimum 
difference in diameter of 15% between each two coins, to enable them to be readily distinguish- 
able from each other. The actual differences vary from 15% to 18%, and within these limits 
it was found possible to devise an attractively compact series of 6 coins, of which the largest — - 

the 50 Cents piece, worth 5/ is slightly smaller than the British Florin, and the smallest — 

the 5 Cents, worth Cd. — is appreciably larger than the former British silver Three-penny piece. 
The bronze 1 Cent coin is between the 5 and 10 Cents pieces in diameter, and the bronze 2 
Cents is between the 10 and 20 Cents, 

These very considerable reductions in size — and therefore in weight — could only be obtained 
by abandoning the long established British practice for our white metal coins, whereby the 
weight of each coin is directly proportionate to its value. This results in the Shilling being 
tw ice the weight of a Sixpence, and the Half-Crown being five times that weight. Under this 
system it is impossible to prevent the higher valued coins from becoming unduly large and 
bulky, and in fact the system is only of convenience to the banks, who can assess the value of 
bags of mixed coins by weight, instead of having first to sort them into individual de- 
nominations. 

Finally, as regards the designs for the new’ coins. After having decided that a single design 
should bo used for the obverse of the entire series — in this case the effigy of a former Boer 
leader — the individual designs for the reverse faces were selected from amongst the local 
fauna, and flora, as is becoming increasingly used in modern coinages. Such designs are always 
pleasing to the eye, and they are an improvement on the earlier practice of filling the entire 
surface of the coin with intricate patterns. Not only were such designs less attractive artisti- 
cally, but during the final minting process of stamping the blanks into coins, the fine lines of 
the designs tend to become clogged w r ith powdered metal and dust, which necessitats stop- 
ping the presses at intervals in order to clean the dies. 

Such then was the process of creating the new' series of decimal coins in South Africa, and 
in the author’s opinion these are the most convenient and attractive specimens that have been 
introduced in any country during the present century. 

Brazil. 

The situation in Brazil which necessitated the introduction of a new scries of coins differed 
widely from that which obtained in South Africa. The major unit of Brazil’s coinage — the 
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Cruzeiro — was formerly divided into 100 Centavos, and these in the usual multiples formed 
the coinage of the country. Due to successive waves of inflation during recent years, all the 
coins became worthless and disappeared from circulation, and by 1964 the Cruzeiro itself was 
worth around 5,000 to the Pound Sterling. The entire currency thus consisted of paper notes, 
and the lowest unit required for the most trifling purchase was 10 Cruzeiros. All the notes 
were identical in size irrespective of their values and were printed on expensive bank-note 
paper, so it will be appreciated that the cost of continually replacing the notes — particularly 
those of the lower values — was absurdly high. It was necessary to carry a brief-case filled with 
bundles of notes of different values in order to pay for normal daily expenditure, and the more 
expensive items of expenditure, such as a motor car, had to bo expressed in millions of 
Cruzeiros. 

The first essential in such a situation was obviously to re- value the Cruzeiro in order to give 
it a realistic value again, and thus enable a metallic coinage to be re-introduced once more in 
the form of Centavos. It was therefore suggested to the President of the newly formed Central 
Bank of Brazil that a ‘New Cruzeiro’ should be introduced, equal to 1,000 of the existing 
Cruzeiros, which would value il. at approximately 50 U.S. Cents. This would be divided into 
100 Centavos, thus making 1 Centavo equal to I U.S. Cent. 

Subject to a decision being taken in favour of this re-valuation, the next step must be to 
withdraw all the existing currency notes of values from 10 to 1,000 Cruzeiros, and to replace 
them with coins in the new values from 1 Centavo to l Cruzeiro. Although the initial cost of 
this operation would be considerable, as the cheapest coin is more expensive to produce than a 
note, this cost would be recovered in a very few years, after which for the rest of the life of 
the coins — probably 30 or 40 years — there would be no further expenditure on the continual 
issue of new notes. Furthermore, at the end of this period, when the coins ha ve to be withdrawn 
due to wear, in most cases the metal can be re-melted for the manufacture of new coins, 
whereas nothing would have been left of the equivalent notes except burnt paper. 

The logic of these arguments was appreciated, and in due course it was decided to re-value 
the Cruzeiro and to issue a new series of coins as had been recommended. 

The problem then arose regarding the composition of the new coins, particularly those of 
the lower values, as the rate of inflation in Brazil was still very high when compared to that in 
more stable economies, and if these coins were struck in one of the cheaper conventional 
alloys — such as bronze — it was inevitable that within a very few years the metal value would 
exceed the face value, and the coins would disappear to be melted for use in the non-ferrous 
metal industries. 

It was decided that this problem need only be considered for coins of value less than 
10 Centavos (5d.), a.s an inflationary increase of some 300% would have to occur before this 
coin would be endangered. The widely used eupro-nickel alloy (75% Cu., 25% Ni.) was ac- 
cordingly selected for the 10 and 20 Centavos coins, and pure nickel for the 50 Centavos and 
1 Cruzeiro. This left the 1, 2 and 5 Centavos pieces for decision, and in order to avoid too 
great a variety of metals and alloys in the series, it was agreed that these 3 coins should all be 
of similar composition. 

The first metal to be considered was aluminium. This has the advantage of being comparat- 
ively cheap and, due to its light weight, the intrinsic value of an aluminium coin is lower than 
that of a coin in any other coinage metal or alloy. But from the numismatic aspect aluminium 
is not an attretive metal and, although it is in use in the coinage of a number of countries, this 
has been done through necessity and not by choice, as there is no dignity in an aluminium coin. 
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The next alternative was to use ‘clad’ coins. Such coins have a central core of mild steel, 
which is clad on each face with nickel, cupro-nickel or copper — the depth of the cladding 
being from 5-10%. The coins are indistinguishable from solid coins in the cladding material, 
except on the edges, where the steel core is visible, and when in circulation they wear just as 
well as normal coins. Their great advantage in the more inflationary countries is that there is no 
industrial use for their metal content, and they will therefore remain in circulation even when 
their real value greatly exceeds their face value. (Argentina is an excellent example of this, 
as the Peso — now worth less than a Farthing, and about the size of a Shilling — was issued 
some years ago in nickel-clad steel and, although a single Peso will not now purchase any- 
thing, many millions of these coins are still in circulation, as there is no temptation to melt 
them down for other uses.) 

Clad coins are, however, comparatively expensive to produce, particularly when used for 
the lowest valued denominations, and only a few fabricators in the world are able to 
manufacture the coin blanks, so in most cases the coins will cost more than their face values 
to mint and will thus be issued at a loss. 

The final choice in Brazil for the new 1 , 2 and 5 Centavos coins was in favour of stainless 
steel. This metal, although it is preferable to aluminium in many respects, is also not entirely 
suitable for coinage use. The two principal disadvantages are that the blanks remain unduly 
hard even after they are annealed, which shortens the life of the dies in the coining presses, 
and also — due to this excessive hardness — the relief of the designs on the coins has to be kept 
very low compared to that on coins struck in the more conventional alloys. Only two countries 
use stainless steel for their higher valued coins — Turkey and Italy — and in neither are these 
coins popular. Turkey, having at last completed the new Mint at Istanbul, is already starting 
to replace her stainless coins with cupro-nickel and pure nickel substitutes; and in Italy pure 
nickel had originally been selected for her new coins, but the Korean War intervened, 
nickel became in short supply, and she was forced to use stainless steel instead. However, in 
view of the particular conditions which obtain in Brazil, tbe choice of stainless steel for the 
lowest denominations was the best solution in the circumstances. 

The example of South Africa was followed to a great extent in determining the sizes of the 
new coins, and decisions on the designs have been made since the author’s last visit to Brazil 
a year ago. Orders have now been placed for the initial requirements of stainless steel and 
cupro-nickel blanks, but production of the two pure nickel coins may have to be deferred for 
a year or two until this metal is once more plentifully available. 

Such, then, was the sequence of operations which led to the introduction of these two 
entirely new coinages. The remainder of this paper will be devoted to certain other aspects of 
coinage production. 

Mints. 

Most European countries possess their own Mints, which are generally equipped to under- 
take the complete processing of the conventional coinage alloys — such as silver, cupro-nickel 
and bronze — from virgin metals into finished coins. In some of the smaller countries, where the 
annual requirements of new coins is small, the possession of such an institution cannot really 
be justified, but they are still retained for prestige purposes. At the other extreme is Africa, 
where in the whole of this vast Continent there are only three fully equipped Mints — in 
S. Africa, the Sudan and Egypt. (Nigeria has recently bought her own coining presses, but 



has no melting, rolling and blanking facilities, so she will import ready-made coin blanks from 
outside sources and will merely stamp these into coins locally.) 

In Asia most of the major countries possess their own Mints, which vary greatly in size and 
efficiency. In India, for instance, the two major Mints at Bombay and Calcutta — each of 
which can produce up to 4 million coins daily — are fully equipped for the processing of all 
non-ferrous metals and alloys, including pure nickel. Due to its high melting point, nickel 
requires special equipment for being processed into coins, including such expensive items as 
electric melting furnaces, hot rolling mills, and bright annealing furnaces. Very few countries 
have installed such equipment in their Mints as yet, as they find it. more convenient to purchase 
the blanks from fabricators who specialise in the processing of pure nickel. 

At the other extreme is the Taiwan (Formosa) Mint, whose equipment is amongst the most 
primitive in the world, and which manages with difficulty to produce some 50,000 coins of 
indifferent quality each day. 

Most of the Latin American countries also have their own Mints but, as the equipment is 
generally obsolescent, there is an increasing tendency towards abandoning the melting, rolling 
and blanking operations, and to use only the coining presses, which are fed with imported 
blanks. The growing use of clad steel coins and of pure nickel coins in these countries has 
accelerated this trend, as these could not be manufactured by any of the Latin American Mints. 

Denominations, Values and Quantities. 

Almost every country in the world has now adopted the decimal system of coinage, and 
Britain will shortly be following suit. The great advantage of this system is its simplicity for 
all arithmetical calculations as compared with our present type of coinage, which until recently 
was also used by most of our former colonies. Only one calculation is required for any sum 
instead of three, as are necessary for pounds, shillings and pence, and many of these can be 
undertaken without the use of pencil and paper. For instance, 10% of £17. 80 is at once seen 
to be £1.78 (or one pound and 78 cents), whereas to obtain 10% of £17-10-0 is a much more 
difficult calculation. 

As was mentioned earlier, the ‘true’ decimal series consists of the unit values of 1, 2, 5, 10, 
20, 50 and 100. Some countries omit the 2 unit from this series, and others use 25 instead of 20, 
but basically the same pattern is followed universally. It is, of course, very desirable that oven 
the lowest unit should have some purchasing value, but this is often impossible, due to the 
reduced value of the coins, and quite frequently even the major unit has become worthless. 
In Europe, for instance, the Italian Lira is now at 1,500 to the Pound Sterling, so that 1 Lira 
is worth 1 /6th of a penny. In Asia, the Japanese Yen is worth a Farthing, and the Indonesian 
Rupia — formerly worth 2/ — is nominally quoted at several thousands to the Pomul. In Latin 
America, the Brazilian Cruzeiro was •worthless until the recent re-valuation took place, and 
in the Argentine their Peso is only worth a Farthing. All these countries would be well advised 
to follow the example of Brazil — and in the last few years also that of France and Finland — 
and to rc- value their major units to enable them to be worth at least a few shillings, and thus 
to restore some dignity to their currencies. 

The quantities of coins currently in circulation in different countries per head of population 
vary widely, not only in the total amounts but in individual denominations. The factors 
which affect these requirements include the standard of living, the degree to which vending 
machines — and other coin-operated devices such as meters — are used, and even the extent of 
the tourist industry. As an instance of the latter, the Swiss Mint annually produces some 30 
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coins per head of population, as compared with 10 per head in Britain from the Royal Mint. 
This is because the numerous tourists who pass through Switzerland each year will at least 
have a meal on their way through, even if they are not staying there, and will receive a few 
Swiss coins in change after paying the bill. These coins are taken out of the country, and most 
of them never return again. 

As an example of the demand for an individual coin, the U.S.A. provides an interesting 
instance. Their 1 Cent coin — currently worth Id. — has virtually no purchasing power by itself, 
but an enormous variety of inexpensive goods are sold at prices such as 24, 49 or 99 Cents, 
instead of being rounded off to the next higher figure. (This practice is similar to that used in 
Britain, where an article is frequently priced at — say — 19/114 to make it appear cheaper than 
if it was sold for a £1.) There is now no 2 Cents coin in the U.S.A. , so very large numbers of 
1 Cent coin are required for change giving purposes, and even on more expensive purchases 
most States have imposed local Sales Taxes of 2 or 3 Cents per Dollar, and this still further 
increases the requirements of 1 Cent coins. The result is that on an average year the production 
of 1 Cent coins by the U.S. Mints amounts to around 70% of the total domestic output — or 
more than twice the combined quantity of the other 4 coins in the series, although the coins 
are individually almost valueless. 

Coins Versus Currency Notes. 

Finally, a problem which is often encountered all over the world is to decide the limit up 
to which the currency of a country should be issued in the form of coins, after which the next 
higher values will be in the form of currency notes. Most countries are now' starting to realise 
that the continual re-printing of low valued currency notes is very much more costly over a 
period of years than their replacement by coins of equal value, for the reasons stated earlier 
in this paper. But there is obviously an upper limit beyond which it is not advisable to issue 
coins, and at which paper money will be preferable, particularly as virtually all coins are now 
struck in base metals. In India and Pakistan, for instance, where the manufacture of counter- 
feit coins is widespread, it would be dangerous to issue coins of value higher than One Rupee 
(or 1 /-), as the temptation to counterfeit a 5 Rupee coin w r ould be irresistible. 

Another problem in this connection is that it is impossible to devise a range of circular coins 
consisting of more than 6 or 7 units without the size of the largest unit becoming excessive. 
This can, of course, be overcome by introducing coins which are non-circular in shape, such 
as our own 3d. piece, but in general such coins are unpopular, particularly in the higher values. 

Depending on the conditions prevailing in any particular country, the present upper limit 
for the issue of ordinary production coins instead of notes varies between 1/- and 5/-. Hitherto, 
the now' fast vanishing U.S. Dollar — currently w'orth 8/4 — has been the highest valued pro- 
duction coin in the w'orld since the minting of gold coins ceased after the 1914—18 War and, 
although no Dollar coins have in fact been minted since 1935, they were still plentifully 
available until the sharp rise in the price of silver during the past 4 years caused them to 
vanish from circulation. Recently, however, Eire introduced an attractive Ten Shilling coin 
in silver, and Britain is also proposing to issue a cupro-nickel coin of this value in the new 
Decimal Series, although silver or pure nickel w'ould have been a more suitable choice for a 
prestige coin of this value. The life of a Ten Shilling note is less than 6 months, and even at 
this level it has been found more economical to replace the present Currency Note by a coin. 

When any change of this nature is made, it is essential to make it complete, i.e. to replace 
the entire note issue by the equivalent coins. If this is not done, and both notes and coins of 
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the same value are in circulation together, the public will use the notes for preference, because 
of the convenience of being able to slip a number of these into their wallets, whereas an 
equivalent number of coins is uncomfortably weighty to be carried around. India provides 
an excellent example of this, as she had used the One Rupee coin for centuries, and the equiva- 
lent Currency Note was only issued as an emergency measure during the last War when all 
metals were in short supply. After the War, when the minting of Rupee coins was resumed on 
a small scale, the coins had to be forced on to the public, and as the printing of Rupee notes 
still continued, the coins rapidly found their way back to the Banks, as the public had become 
used to the greater convenience of the notes. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to cover most of the problems involved in modern 
coinage systems and, to those who are not familiar with these problems, it is hoped that some 
clarification has been provided. New coins are constantly being produced throughout the 
world for the reasons given at the commencement of this article, and numismatists who are 
interested in such issues should still find plenty to add to their collections in the years to come. 



MILLED EDGES AND COUNTERFEIT FLORINS 

By J. C. BUDGE 


In December 1904 several newspapers reported a case in which an Edinburgh old age 
pensioner, by name James Steele (1884—1968), had minted his own money ‘to augment, his 
pension’. He had bought strips of the required metal from Imperial Chemical Industries 
(what metal does not appear to have been reported), and by means of machinery, dies and 
patterns, made from them 14,144 florins of excellent quality. Indeed, his counsel stated that 
the only discernible difference from genuine coins was that ‘on the milled edge there were 
two niches fewer’, 1 ‘two grooves less’, 2 “two mill notches less’, 3 ‘two less mill nicks on the 
rim’,’ 1 or was 'the omission of two minute ridges on the edge’. 3 This had been detected by 
the counterfeit department of the Royal Mint. 0 

The mention of machinery (rather than moulds) points to the likelihood that the method 
of manufacture was that used in another enterprise of the same James Steele, with Robert 
Ramsay, from 1927 to 1930 — when they were detected through the superabundance of coins 
bearing the same date. Halfcrowns dated 1920 and 1921 were then made from nickel ‘or 
German silver’; the charge was of having a puncheon, four dies, an eleetrotyping machine, 
a rolling machine, an edging machine, a charcoal stove, an annealing box, electro-plating 
tanks, frames, an hydraulic press, and an ejecting machine . . . ‘These misdirected geniuses 
had perfected what was virtually a miniature Scottish Mint’. 7 In the early nineteen-sixties 
this remained the only successful case in which counterfeiters had struck pressed sheet metal 
in the same manner as the Royal Mint. 8 

The excellence of the counterfeits no doubt explains why the discernible difference in 
1964 was such a minor detail. Although the reports of the defending counsel’s statement 
vary, they agree on the figure two and leave no doubt that the graining and not the heading 
is meant; and it occurred to me to ask how many nicks (as I am calling them) there should 
be on the edge of a florin. My failure to find any public knowledge of this lias led into an 
investigation of milled edges which still continues. It has been represented to me, however, 
that I could publish such results as have a bearing on another question raised, that is, 
whether the Royal Mint lias used tlic milled edge to protect the coin not only against clipping 
but also against counterfeiting. (From a report that Steele had given up minting some time 
before be was discovered, and that the offence came to light when the police were making 
a routine visit on another matter, 9 it is clear that he was not actually detected from his 
counterfeits.) I therefore publish here my findings for florins alone, with an indication of 
my general conclusions. 

My method of counting was to scrape every tenth nick so that it stood out shiny to the 
naked eye; except that with a clean new piece it was necessary to make, with the tip of a 
steel scriber, a small pit visible as a black dot in reflected light. The intervals between the 
marked nicks were checked under the magnification of a jeweller’s loupe. From the separate 

i Times, 11 December 1964. confirmed to mo (orally) by the defending counsel. 

- Hun, 11 December 1904. 7 Edinburgh Evenintj News, 21 February 1930. 

3 Daily Express, 11 December 1904. 8 G. R. Josset, Money in Britain, 1962, p. 161-2; 

* Scotsman, 11 December 1964. cf. O. F. Ansoll, The. Eoyal Mini, 3rd cd., 1871, p. 64, 

6 Scottish Daily Mail, 11 December 1964. 0 Times, II December 1964. 

0 Scottish Daily Mail, 11 December 1964, and 
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groups of figures that emerged from the counting an example was marked as a standard, 
and it was then an easy if tedious task to compare any new coin with a similar standard 
by keeping the nicks in step while turning the two between the fingers; any displacement 
of the coins showed up on completing the rotation as a difference of an exact number of 
nicks. An enormous quantity of coin had to be searched to bring the totals for each date as 
far as possible up from ten to twenty-five, to a hundred, and even (though I do not publish 
these) above one hundred pieces where it seemed advisable. To reduce the likelihood of 
examining the same coins more than once (I expected, however, to be able to recognise 
them), the £100 bags withdrawn from a local bank were paid in elsewhere. 

I discovered that the number of nicks varies not only from year to year but also for coins of 
the same date with no detectable difference in the dies, 1 and in such quantity that the variants 
could not be counterfeits. As many as ten varieties of a florin have been found , and twelve 
varieties of the 1967 halfcrown. The same state of affairs exists over a considerable range of 
dates on all denominations having milled edges, with the possible exception of crowns and 
sovereigns; but the extremely limited samples examined allow no firm conclusion to be drawn. 2 

Each figure must represent one or more collars. At first sight such variety is perplexing, 
but Ansell’s description of the manufacture of a collar makes the cause clear ( l am assuming 
that the method has remained the same) : 

‘A piece of flat, soft steel is bored with a hole of the required diameter, and is fixed in a 
lathe so that it may be made to revolve rapidly at pleasure. While the partly-formed collar 
is revolving in the lathe, the slide-rest is made to place a kind of cogged wheel, carried on a 
rod of steel, into the hole which has been bored; by a screw in the slide-rest, the cogged wheel 
is brought down until it touches the inside of the partly-formed collar; at the moment of 
contact, the cogged wheel is turned round by the friction of the collar against it, and its 
continued pressure upon the inside of the collar causes the latter to receive an imprint from 
the cogged wheel. When the imprinting is complete, the collar is hardened, and it is then fit 
for use at the coining press. The system of manufacture is supposed to be the most perfect; 
but it is manifest that no two collars are produced of exactly the same internal diameter; 
hence the coin issuing from each collar of the same denomination must, as it does, vary in 
diameter ; but this is of small consequence, the difference being so minute that it is not detected 
unless by very accurate measurement . . ,’ 3 

The number of nicks, therefore, is determined by the circumference of the hole divided 
by the intervals between the teeth on the wheel. If this does not at first correspond to a whole 
number of nicks, the cog-wheel may be expected to chew away the soft steel until it can lock 
with its own impressions and drive them deeper into the collar. Should it slip past its lock 
many times, the size of the collar may ultimately exceed "whatever tolerance is set by the 
Mint and be rejected. 

A cluster of figures, then, would indicate a ‘family’ of collars produced by the same slipping 
cog-wheel; 4 but there is no knowing how extensive such a family might be. My tables suggest 


1 D. L. F. Sealy, however, has published three 
dio varieties of the 1953 florin. Coins and Medals, 
4(6), June 1967, p. 333. 

2 My figures prove too simple tho statement that 
sixpences dated 1927-30 have 104 serrations and 
1931-36, 140 serrations. H. A. Seaby and P. A. 
Rayner, The English silver coinage, 3rd ed., 1968, 
p. 155. 

3 G. F. Ansell, The Royal Mint, 3rd ed., 1871, 

p. 67. 


4 My figures for halfcrowns suggest that the same 
tools have been used to out the collars for these two 
denominations since the First World War at least; 
while comparison with the figures for sixpences puts 
substance in Sir John Craig’s statement that ‘the 
peculiar resilience of cupro-nickel in the coining 
press [was mot] by groator finonoss in milling which 
became for all denominations as close as on the 
sixpence’. The Mint, 1953, p. 357. 
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that a family extends to at least five or six different collars; whereas the separate clusters 
in 1949, for example, would form three families from different cog-wheels. Even a hundred 
coins, however, is too limited a sample to be expected to reveal more than a small proportion 
of the collars cut in a year; a sample, moreover, obtained exclusively in West London. 1 

On the second question, therefore, any assumptions about the number of nicks on Steele’s 
counterfeits are very hazardous without a specimen to examine. By good chance, a report 


Fig. 1 


1 It should be noted that the single 1905 florin with 212 nicks was obtained from a specimen set. 


of an exhibition 1 led me to two of Steele’s florins and two dies in the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, and by the courtesy of Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson I have been able to 
examine them; he has also very kindly provided enlarged photographs of details of both 
faces of the counterfeits and of very clear impressions of their edge. 

The die axes are (1) about 21° (1 £ nicks) from the vertical, exactly as on some genuine 
florins, and (2) nearly 3|° (2 nicks). Their weights are respectively (1) 173-6 grains, which 
is within the 0-997 grs. remedy per piece permitted under the Coinage Act of 1946 for the 
cupro-nickel florin of standard weight 174-545 grs.; and (2) 173-5 grs. Their noticeable shine, 



Fig. 2 


and a very slight irregularity of surface in the field, might be due to some treatment they 
have received. I cannot therefore point to any positive discernible difference apart from the 
edge. However, it has not been possible to examine the metallic composition, structure 
and density of these museum specimens. 

As may be seen from the photographs, the florins, which are dated 1954 and 1955, both 
have 211 nicks. Since there were only fourteen thousand counterfeits among something of 
the order of forty million genuine florins bearing those dates, it is not surprising that none 
has appeared in my investigations. 


1 Scaby’a Coin and Medal Bulletin, no. 563, May 1965, p. 169. 
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More to the point, no florins of 1954 or 1955 have been found with 213 nicks; but as 
indicated above, that is no reason to think they do not exist. The method of making the 
collar argues that such a figure is possible (it might have been the smallest that the cog- 
wheel in use at the time coidd produce); the other figures would be explained by a quite 
justified understanding that Steele’s counterfeits had two nicks fewer than any genuine 
coins; a statement in court ought to be correct. To prove it incorrect it would be necessary 
to find a genuine coin with 212 nicks or less, or, if any of the counterfeit florins had a number 
of nicks, x, greater than 211, a genuine coin with likewise fewer than x + 2 nicks. 

The fact that such a definite statement of such a small figure was made in court, on the 
authority of a body which was itself manufacturing coins with a variety of figures, and 
which had reported only fifteen years before that the milling of a gold sovereign had ‘approxi- 
mately 105 serrations’ 1 (whereas ‘approximately two’ would have been meaningless), argues 
that that body is aware of the range of variation. Ansell actually states that, compared with 
lettered edges, ‘The crenated edge ... is really the best, as admitting of easier detection if 
counterfeited'. 2 Finally, the question seems to have been answered for gold (over which, 
however, one expects greater control) in a recent case in Bristol, where counting the number 
of notches in the milling was one of four tests that the Royal Mint had used to distinguish 
counterfeits: coins resembling a £5 piece dated 1887 contained gold worth about £20 10s. 
and were within the permitted weight tolerance, but they had only 181 notches instead of 
the 183 or 184 [or 183 plus or minus one 3 ] on genuine coins. 4 

In conclusion, therefore, 1 have not proved that the lack of two nicks is the only difference 
in Steele’s counterfeits, but I have shown that they probably are different in this respect; 
and that there are good grounds for believing that the Royal Mint can and does use the 
milled edge, even with cupro-nickel, as a security device against counterfeiting. 5 


1 Royal Mint, Annual Report, 1949, p. 37. 

s G. F. Ansell, op tit., p. 62. 

3 Coins, Medals it- Currency, 2 (2), II May 1968, 

p. 1, 11. 

4 Times, 2 May 1968, 3rd ed., p. 4. 


5 I am indobtod to R. H. Thompson, librarian of 
the Society, for searching the literature, for the 
publication of my work here, and for its present 
form. 
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THREE NEW VARIETIES OF ANCIENT BRITISH COINS 


.4 new inscribed Coritani silver half denomination. 
Ik March 1908, on the Ouinby ClilT site in Lincoln- 
shire, was found a small silver coin inscribed yep 
CORF. The most interesting feature of this coin is 
the obverse die, showing a wreath design with 
beaded circles at either side. This is unrecorded so 
far in the inscribed silver denomination of the 
Coritani. 

The details of this coin which is now in my col- 
lection arc as follows : — 

Obverse. Wreath design down centre, with beaded 
circle with pellet in the. centre on either side. 

Reverse. Horse to right with co below. 

Weight. 5-1 grains (0-33 grams) (PI. XXI, I) 

An unpublished inscribed silver coin of the Coritani 

In May of 19(18 another inscribed coin of the 
Coritani was found at Owmby Cliff site in Lincoln- 
shire. Though only just over half has survived, it 
can still be identified as a full silver denomination 
inscribed, possibly, vet. This type has only been 
known for the plated stater illustrated by Com- 
mander Mack as number 4(50 A. 

This coin also shows how important it was that 
it should have been found before it was totally 
destroyed by the plough. 


The details are as follows : — 

Obverse. Blank. 

Reverse. Horse to right with —BP in front, an- 
nulet with pel let. both under the tail and below the 
horse. 

Weight. 10 grains. (PI. XXI, 2) 

.4 new variety of a slater of Addedomaros. 

For some time there have been known two 
varieties of the stater Mack 2G8, having on the 
reverse either o wheel or rosette above the horse. 
In this now variety we find the wheel placed in 
front of the horse in place of the S shaped ornament. 

The details are as follows: — 

Obverse. Ornament consisting of two solid cres- 
cents, back to back, with chevron -shaped compart- 
ments in the interior of each crescent. Pellet in 
angles between crescents. 

Reverse. An nr;. Horse to right, tail branched 
above, a rosette and ring ornament ; beneath, a palm 
branch and ring ornament. In front a wheel and 
behind an s shaped ornament. 

Weight. 82-7 grains (5-30 grams) (PI. XXI, 3) 

n. it. mossop. 


A MODERN FORGERY OF A SCEAT 


A SCEAT of BMC Type 8 in the Hunterian collection 1 
is absolutely identical with BMC 82. Not only are 
the dies (ostensibly) the same, but their irregular 
imposition on the flan, the shape of the flan, und 
tho minor defects of striking, arc the same. One of 
the two would seem, therefore, to be a fabrication 
and, since BMC 82 is on undated (pre-183S) aeces- 
sion, 2 and the Hunterian coin goes back to the 



Fig. 1 

eighteenth century, an unusually early fabrication 
in the sceat series. The Hunterian specimen, which 
weighs 19-0 gr. (1-23 gm.), was illustrated by Ituding 

1 SCBI Hunterian 52. 

2 BNJ 1955-57, 37. 

3 J. Dirks, ‘Les Anglo-Saxons et leurs petite 


as pi. i, 1 on his two plates of sceattas. We repro- 
duce this very accurate drawing as Fig. 1. The 
British Museum’s coin weighs 1S-9 gr. (1-22 gm.). 
These figures are in line with those for other examples 
of Type 8, which maintained a heavy standard. 
Another specimen, again identical, formed part of 
the Sir Arthur Evans bequest to tho Heborden Coin 
Room at Oxford in 1941. Its weight is excessive— 
22-7 gr. (1-47 gm.), but otherwise its general ap- 
pearance is very convincing. 

The type is sufficiently well known from other 
dies, Dirks illustrated an example in the Hague 
cabinet, 3 shown here as Fig. 2a, and another, in 
barbarous style, from Domburg 4 — Fig. 2b. There 
was one in the Cimiez hoard, weighing 20-1 gr. 
(1-30 gm.). 5 The bold cross-and-pellets design is 
derived from the plentiful ‘Frisian Runic’ variety 
( BMC Type 2c; Rigold R3). The other side of the 

deniers dits sceattas’, RBN 1870, 81 ff. ; pi. E. q. 

4 Dirks, pi. F, 20. 

5 RN 1938, pi. IV, 53. 
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coin (since it combines two reverses, it is difficult to 
say which should tako priority) is copied from the 
standard of the ‘porcupine’ and related issues: the 
square contains 4 L-shaped symbols, or 3 L's and an 
I, arranged around an annulet. On the more charact- 
teristic specimens the annulet is large and contains 
a dot. 1 

Dirks also reproduced for purposes of comparison 
a coin romarkably like the one under consideration, 2 
taking his illustration from J Lelewel's .V It m is - 
matique du moyen age 3 (Fig. 2c). The similarities are 



a b c 

Fig. 2 


so great that one may assume that the drawing was 
taken from the same prototype, although it is not 


quite as faithful as that published in Ruding’s 
work. Dirk’s brief comment suggests a possible 
reason why this particular coin should have attrac- 
ted interest: he notes that it is ‘lo seul sceatta que 
Lelewel attribue a i'Angleterre, et specialement a 
Kent.’ 4 * Lelewel does not say where he took his illus- 
tration from, and we have not succeeded in tracing 
the matter any farther back. 

We have, however, analysed the metal contents 
of the Ashmolean Museum’s specimen, using X ray- 
fluorescence spectrometry on a cleaned section, 6 
with results w hich seem to us to be perfectly clear- 
cut. All the genuine sceattas that have been anal- 
ysed by this method have been found to contain 
easily-measurable amounts of trace-elements or 
minor constituents, particularly lead and gold, and 
often zinc. 6 In the metal of the suspected forgery, 
no trace-elements showed up at all. The alloy was 
in the range 91-93% silver, 7-9% copper — which 
corresponds with sterling silver! We should add that 
it is also close to the fineness of genuine specimens of 
BMC Types 2c and 8, of which we hope to publish 
four analyses elsewhere. 7 The authenticity of tho 
other two specimens must await proper consider- 
ation, but the Evans specimen at least can in our 
view bo dismissed as a modern forgery. 

D. SI. METCALF and I.. K. HAMBLIN 


A NOTE ON THE MINT OF HORNCASTLE 


This excessively rare Anglo-Saxon mint, the Horne- 
castre of the Lincolnshire Domesday, was first 
identified by Mr. Dolley in 1958 from a single 
unpublished coin of/Ethelrsed II’ s First Hand type 
in Stockholm. 8 A second specimen, a coin of Edward 
the Martyr, came to light in the Deutsches Archaelo- 
gisches Institut in West Berlin and is published 
by Miss Van der Meer to whom the credit for its 
discovery there is due. 9 A third specimen, a coin 
of /Ethelraed II ‘First Small Cross' type , has 
recently appeared and is recorded by Mr. Purvey 
in an excellent little article in Seaby’s Bulletin.* 0 
That article, however, does not illustrate the two 
previously recorded coins and as one is in Stockholm 
and tho other in Berlin it is clearly' desirable that 

1 E.g. BMC SO and 81; SCBI Hunterian 51. 

2 Dirks, pi. G, XI. 

3 Lelewel, pi. X, 1, 

4 P. 316, n. 2 (p.96 in the separate publication). 

6 Tho analysis was done in the Research Labora- 
tory for Archaeology and the History of Art, 
Oxford. 

6 D. M. Metcalf. J. M. Merrick, and L. IC. 

Hamblin, Studies in the Composition of Early 

Medieval Coins (Minerva Numismatic Handbooks, 


all three should be illustrated togethor. (Figs. 
1, 2 and 3 next page) 

The two coins which have come to light since 1958 
afford most striking corroboration for Mr. Dolley’s 
provisional attribution of the Stockholm coin to 
a Lincolnshire mint both being from dies which 
we manifestly typical products of the Lincoln die 
engraving ‘School’. 

The coins may be listed as under: — 

(1) obv. -J- EADVVARD HE-)- ANG 

rev. +adeleln _ moon hob (The n’s re- 
versely barred). 

Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut, West 
Berlin. 

no. 3), Newcastle, 1968, sections III-V. 

7 In tho Jaarboek voor Munt - cn Penningkunde. 

8 BNJ XXIX, i (1958), pp. 51-54 and block 
on p. 51. 

9 Dona Numiamatica (ossays presented to Waltor 
Havernick), Hamburg 1965, pp. 67—68, and PI. 
VII, 1. 

10 Seaby’s Bulletin, May 1969, pp. 153-54 and 
pi. 39, 8. 
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Fig. 1 


(2) obi'. • .-EDELRED HE -f ANT. 

rev. -j- adeln o hr (or ‘ou" ligulato)XE (Tho 
n’s reversely barred). 

In the writer’s collection — without provenance 
but probably a ‘stray’ from tho 1914 
Chester hoard. Note addition of ' e' to 
the mint signature of No. 3. 

(3) obv. -(-ASUELRED REX ANG 

rev. — -EDELGAR M~0 HORN 

Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm, from an 
unpublished Swedish hoard (sum Tnv. 
7673). 

It will be apparent from a glance at the readings 
that it is most unlikely that the ‘new’ coin (Fig. 2) 
could ever have been attributed to Horncastle 
without knowledge of the Berlin coin (Fig. 1). 
Similarly, too, it is doubtful whether a firm attribu- 
tion would have been possible for the latter without 
knowledge of the coin in Stockholm (Fig. 3). All 
three coins, each seemingly unique, are of con- 
secutive types but as to whether the mint opened 
up under Edgar, time alone will show. This must be 
a distinct possibility but I have not included tho 
‘Two Line’ type coin of that reign (B.M.C. No. 63) 
of the moneyer Adelger which Mr. Dolley thought 
might be associated with this mint because, as he 
himself points out, this is incapable of proof in tho 
present state of our knowledge of these ‘no mint 
signature’ coins. A ‘Second Hand’ typo of 
.(Ethelrfed II is hardly likely to appear as the mint 


of Lincoln, which must have been the die-engraving 
contro for tho small Lincolnshire mints, is unknown 
in that type. Mr. Dolley points out, though, that 
a Second Hand coin of Torksey is known ( SCBI , 
Copenhagen IT, 12.51), which could suggest tho 
possibility of dies being sent to Horncast le from a 
cent re further south. Since one has not as yet turned 
up in the vast Danegeld hoards, it is probable that 
Horncastle did not survive to strike the succeeding 
(‘Crux’) type of dEthelned II. The name of tho 
moneyer of Nos. 1 anti 2, or at any rato its spoiling 
on the coins (adeleln and adelm) is very un- 
usual and is only parallclod by tho uniquo coin of 
Edward the Martyr in the B.M. (B.M.C. No. 20) 
with an enigmatic mint signature and reading 
-4-edeln M - o lvveic. In B.M.C. the name is 
equated, with a query, as boing -EDEi.m . That coin 
(B.M.C. No. 20) is of ‘Southern England’ style 
which must rulo out the likelihood of thoro boing 
any connection between the two moneyers of this 
seemingly very uncommon name. Tho characteristics 
of the Lincoln ‘School’ of die-engraving apparent 
on Nos. 1 and 2 are quite unmistakable but thoso 
on No. 3 are far more subtle and it is indeed remark- 
able that Mr. Dolley should havo identified Horn- 
castle as ‘A possible sixth Anglo-Saxon mini in 
Lincolnshire' on tho evidence of that one coin alone. 
The purpose of this note is to summarise the fresh 
evidence which lias turned that possibility into a 
virtual certainty. 

F. ELMORE JONES. 


A PENNY OF HARTIIACNTJT FOR WILTON 


Dr. A. S. DeShazo has kindly permitted mo to 
publish an ‘Arm and Sceptre' penny of tho Wilton 
mint which is now in his collection. The only other 
known coin of this mint for Harthacnut is Hild. 
198, a cut halfpenny, which does not show tho 
moneyer's name. Mrs. Ulla Westcrmark, Assistant 


Keeper of Coins, Statens Historiska Museum, has 
kindly sent photographs of that coin. It is illustrated 
below with the coin which is the subject of this note. 

Of tile three monoyors striking for Harold I at 
Wilton, only Aelfstau is known to have struck coins 
for Cnut and Edward as well. Lifinc struck for 


Harold I and Edward but not Cnut, and Golsig is 
known solely for Harold I. The moneyer Aclfwino 
struck for Cnut and Edward, but coins from his 
dies are not known for Harold I or Harthacnut. 
Thus we have expected discovery of coins from 
Wilton in the name of Harthacnut, especially con- 
sidering the existencoof Hild. 198. The circumstances 
surrounding the find of the new coin are not known. 


1 purchased it from a dealer in 1967, and apparently 
it had lain in a box with other Anglo-Saxon coins for 
some years before that. Those ‘typically Scandi- 
navian test-marks’ might indicate a non-English 
find site. 

The two coins known for Harthacnut of the 
Wilton mint are illustrated below, and read as 
follows: 






1. ^haudcnvtrex *P^elfstanoni>iltvne 

2. *J«har .... ivtb : onpiltv 


D. HESS. 


A HALFGROAT VARIETY OF RICHARD II 


lx BiS’J XXIX (pp. 345-G) Mr. Potter discusses 
and records the varieties of Richard II halfgroats 
known to him. None aro rocorded equivalent to 
the earliest groats, type I, which have letters and 
bust as on lato coins of Edward III. But there are 
five obverse dies of type II, with the old bust but 
now letters and roversod Z for cl. The obverse of a 
new specimen is from Potter die no. 1, and its 
reverse is the unusual one, Potter Hb, reading 
adivtore and with a saltire in place of initial 
cross. This reverse is otherwise known only with the 


obverse Potter no. 2. The number of similar 
reverses found with both dies no. 1 and 2, together 
with this die-link, suggest that they may have been 
in use more or less concurrently, and that Mr. 
Potter was right in making them adjacent in his 
series. The new halfgroat came to me in a wrapping 
inscribed 'Found at Lancing, 1861’. Its dies are 
illustrated in vol. XXIX, plate XX, no. 1 (obv.) 
and no. 2 (rev.). 

IAN STEWART. 


THE NEWARK MEDAL OF ANTHONY ASCHAM: SOME REMARKS 


Miss M. P. Bellamy ha3 discussed this presumed 
medal in BNJ 1966 and printed some very inter- 
esting documentary evidence concerning it. I am 
conscious that I am not well qualified to tako up the 


discussion of this subject since I am neither as a 
historian nor as a numismatist concerned with tho 
1 7th century, but there are, I think, tilings that 
should be said about this medal which havo not been 


O 
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said and I hopo that- my saying these things will at 
least stimulate others better qualified to take one 
side or another in the argument. 

Briefly, the situation is this. Anthony Ascham, 
nominated Resident for the English Parliament at 
Madrid, arrived at Madrid on June 5th 1650 and was 
murdered there by exiled English Royalists on the 
6th. On his body was discovered something that was 
either a Newark siogo piece of the shilling denomina- 
tion (partially tooled?) or a medal with a design 
derived from a Newark siege-piece of that value. 
Its singularity lies in the fact that the two drawings 
of it that exist show that the crown that appears on 
the obverse of the Newark siege-pieces is in this cose 
transfixed by a dagger. Since it is very probable that 
Ascham was one of those who sat. in judgement on 
Charles I and certain that ho was an intemperate 
Republican, there is a pritna facie case for associ- 
ating the design with Charles's execution. Whether 
it was a talisman personal to Aschain or a medal 
worn promiscuously by Parliamentary zealots 
Miss Bellamy is not prepared to decide but she is 
confident, at least, that the design reflects tho 
elation of a Parliamentarian at the downfall of the 
monarchy and she regrets that no object answering 
tho description is now known. So notable a numis- 
matic reflection of republican feeling would certainly 
be a great prize. 

I want, however, to offer a very different inter- 
pretation of the evidence. I shall argue that it is 
much more likely that the object discovered on 
Ascham’s body owed its presence there to some 
Royalist agency, and I shall also argue that it is by 
no means clear that this object was other than a 
quite ordinary unaltered shilling Newark siege- 
piece; that is to say, that the ‘Ascham Medal 1 may 
not have been Ascham’s and may not have been a 
medal. 

First, the design. Of this we have two illustrations 
and one contradictory verbal description. A con- 
temporary pamphlet, the Madrid News Sheet, dated 
July 1st 1650, contains an engraving of a single- 
sided oval object which has on it the essential 
features of both sides of a Newark siege-piece : the 
denomination XII, the date 1616, the inscription 
obs newahke, and, above, the transfixed crown. 
Very much the same object is portrayed in a 
drawing accompanying a letter written ten days 
earlier (June 21st. 1050) by the Royalist ambas- 
sadors in Spain, Lord Cott ington and Edward Hyde, 
to the exiled Charles II; there are some minor 
discrepancies which lead Miss Bellamy to conclude 
that the drawings are independent of each other. 
On the other hand, the Spanish report of tho inquest 
held by the authorities after the murder says that 


Ascham had a two-sided medal with nebaut on 
one side, xit and obstricti on tho other, and 
although an English translation of this report, with 
preface dated May 8th 1651, brings this more into 
line with the illustrations by adding that the object 
carried a crown and poniard, this is, as Miss Bellamy 
says, an interpolation based on the News Sheet, and 
there is really no reason to doubt that the item 
involved had designs on both sides and hence was 
not in fact a medal but a Newark siege-piece more 
or less altered. 

Why, then, do the illustrations show a one-sided 
object? To explain this we must look at the problem 
as a whole and examine our sources more closely. 
Miss Bellamy’s position is that she regards, albeit 
with some reservations, the News Sheet and the 
letter ns independent of each other, and partly as a 
consequence of this she appears to believe that the 
facts of the case are as reported in these documents 
and that the surmises they — particularly the News 
Sheet— offer are serious contributions to under- 
standing the problem. Such a view I regard as naive. 

The first point to be made is that the Madrid 
News Sheet is a Royalist production. In its title 
Ascham is described as ‘agent . . . for the rebells of 
England’. Now it and the letter from Cottington 
and Hyde have strong verbal similarities, as 
Miss Bellamy allows; she finds it difficult to see 
how those responsible for the Madrid News Sheet 
could have had access to a letter addressed to 
Charles II, but once recognized as a Royalist pro- 
duction the difficulty disappears, for at this date a 
Royalist pamphlet is likely to have been produced 
on the Continent and probably in the Low Countries, 
and it soems very likely that Charles or his advisers 
would decode Cott ington and Hyde’s letter und pass 
a t ranscript ion to a printer for propaganda purposes. 
It could even have been produced at Madrid, some- 
thing perhaps suggested by the short interval that 
elapsed between the date on the letter and the 
printed date on tho News Sheet; if so, Cottington 
and Hyde themselves passed a copy to the printer. 
In any case, the title of the News Sheet refers to 
its compilation from ‘letters written out of Spain’ 
and in its text tho epistolary ‘wo’, suitable to the 
fact that thoro wore two ambassadors in Spain, is 
retained, so at whatever remove Cottington and 
Hyde’s letter is tho foundation of tho Nows Sheet. 
The two sources independent of the inquest report 
reduce to one, and the minor discrepancies between 
engraving and drawing are readily explicable by 
the bare fact that one is an engraving and the other 
a drawing. 

So the ambassadors’ letter is primary. What, do 
they say ? They say that ’a plate of silver’ was found 



on tho body of the dead man on his left side ‘noxt 
his skin and nearest his heart’ and that it passed 
into the possession of the King of Spain. They then 
say that they are sending a model (a drawing) of it 
to Charles, and add ‘We here take it to be some 
combination entered into at that time it may be the 
Hyrogliphique may be better understood near 
England though it wants not several comments 
here’. We have already seen that their drawing is 
inaccurate to the extent that it conflates obverse 
and reverse. Might it be more so? Let us consider 
this alleged medal. Newark siege pieces were struck 
in 1616 when the Royalist garrison was short of 
coin but — presumably — rich in plate. As origin- 
ally designed they are a symbol not of Parliamen- 
tary success but defiant Royalist resistance. Only 
if tooled would they be something that Ascham 
could proudly carry, and indeed the drawing in- 
dicates that this was a tooled coin. Here however is 
a difficulty. The tooling consists of a poniard through 
the obverse crown, and it is extremely improbable 
that this is other than a reference to the execution 
of tho king in March 1649; yet Newark fell to Par- 
liament as early as May 1646. Why should Ascham 
(a) have had a Newark siege-piece in his 
possession untooled nearly three years after tho fall 
of Newark and (6) have thought that putting a 
poniard through tho crown of such a siege piece 
made any very effective pro-republican statement 
as late as 1649 ? 

Much bettor to suppose that the crown and tho 
poniard in Oottington and Hyde’s drawing refer 
not to tho fate of the king but to the fate of Ascham ; 
a poniard has been added by them to the design 
that the siege-piece actually carried to indicate 
that Ascham has been killed because he was a 
regicide or extreme republican. I am fortified in 
this supposition by what is said in tho letter about 
the design: they call it a Hieroglyphic — which 
could mean that it is not purely representational — 
and suggest that it will be understood near England. 
Note that they do not say in England. The refer- 
ence is to Charles IPs court. Miss Bellamy thinks 
that Cottington and Hyde call it a hieroglyphic 
because they were unaware what the design meant ; 
but if they expected to discover from ‘near England’ 
what tho design meant why on earth do they run 
together obverse and reverse ? Clearly their remarks 
are disingenuous. Nor is there very much to bo said 
for the other element in their remarks that does not 
appear in the inquest report. The statement that 
the object was carried ‘next his skin and noarest 
his heart’ could easily be a dramatization of the faet 
that it was found on the body. The nearer the heart 
this emblem of regicide revenged appeared the more 


pointed Cottington and Hyde’s hieroglyphic be- 
comes. 

There remains the undeniable fact that a siege- 
piece was found on the body. I have already argued 
that a Newark siege-piece untooled would be a 
Royalist rather than a Parliamentary token and 
so that Ascham would have no motive (not being a 
numismatist) to retain it after 1646. He would 
certainly have no motive to take it to Spain. And 
Miss Bellamy has not found that ho was over con- 
nected with Newark. By contrast there were people 
in Spain — not numismatists — who would have 
some motive for retaining Newark siege-pieces: 
those oxilod English Royalists who had not been in 
England since 1646 and had had no opportunity to 
acquire more recent English issues. Not only would 
tho leaving of a siege-piece on the body indicate 
that the murder was a political murder by Royalists 
(something that, tho Royalists clearly wanted 
known) but it would have the added advantage — as 
the report of tho inquest shows — of doing so while 
keeping the Spanish authorities quite mystified. It 
is worth noticing in this context that some one, 
perhaps the murderers, made a thorough search of 
Ascham's effects; is it not more likely that they 
added something to Ascham’s corpse rather than 
fail to find something on it? 

The Ascham affair on this view rosolvos into two 
events. A group of Royalists murder Ascham and 
leave a Newark siege -piece on tho body. Later 
Cottington and Hyde, reporting to Charles II, 
convey the motive behind the murder and approval 
of it by means of a hieroglyphic, readily under- 
standable by those to whom it was addressed and 
suitably opaque to any who might intercept the 
letter. Conveying such a message in a drawing was 
an alternative to conveying it in code. Why Cot- 
tington and Hyde were not content just to draw tho 
actual coin, which would havo convoyed almost as 
much, one cannot tell; perhaps they were concerned 
to mako tho gesture more effective by adding the 
poniard and wittier by penning a poker -faced com- 
ment on the resulting creation. 

This sehomo may be thought too elaborate. One 
could concede that the siege-piece found on the 
body was tooled and that the drawing is more re- 
presentational than is hero supposed without af- 
fecting the general case that the siege-piece was a 
Royalist token and tho introduction of the poniard 
a Royalist idea. It remains more likely that a 
Royalist would own an untoolcd sicge-pieco at the 
time of Charles I's execution and lator tool it to 
mark Ascham's corpse as that of a regicide than 
that Ascham would own ono and wear it as a symbol 
of republican triumph. u E j, a oax. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE GOLD MEDAL ALLEGEDLY AWARDED TO MAJOR 
ROGERS FOR VALOROUS SERVICES IN 1090 


Oliver Cresswell in BNJ XXXI (1962), |>p. 138- 
151, makes a most convincing case for dating the 
Major Rogers medal to c. 1790 rather than 1090 
as so often hazarded from the date under the bust 
on the obverse and the date on the legend on the rim. 

This is not the first time the use of vital dates, 
from King William’s career, in legends on medals 
has misled commentators. In the Belfast Municipal 
Art Gallery and Museum's Quarterly Notes, no. XXII 
(December, 1912) p. 5, a medal by John Craig Parkos 
is said to have been ‘made in 1688’ by ‘John E. 
Parlces’ (sic). The date 1688 on the reverse was taken 
as the date of striking of this Orange medal, though 
Parkes lived from 1821 until 1901. 

Mr. Cresswell suggests as provenance for the 
‘Rogers’ medal ‘some pre-Orange, Loyal Association, 
in Enniskillen’. Might I suggest as possible claimants 
to the title of issuing the medal either one of the 
Volunteer Units in the town or the lator Yeomanry 
corps. 

The town had two volunteer units and they ap- 
pear under the following names: Enniskillen Volun- 


teers, Enniskillen First Company, Old or First 
Enniskillen Company. Enniskillen Company. Ennis- 
killen Independents and Independent Enniskilleners. 
References to these occur between 1779 and 1781. 

A much more likely source for tho issue of such a 
medal is the yeomanry unit embodied in the town 
in 1796 and appearing on tho published lists of 
yeomanry corps in 1797, 1798, 1803, 1804, 1S05, 
1807, 1820 and 1825. Occasionally referred to as 
Enniskillen Yeomen Infantry or Enniskillen Infan- 
try the title under which they am normally listed is 
simply Enniskilleners. They are mentioned by Mr. 
Cresswell (loc. cit., ] >. 145). 

Mr. Cresswell has pointed out the importance of 
the spelling, of tho name of the town, for the pur- 
poses of dating tho alleged 1690 medal. The coinci- 
dence of tho title of the yeomanry unit of 1796-1825 
with the legend on the reverse of the medal is prob- 
ably of significance in establishing tho date and 
provenance of the medal. 

OLIVER SXODDY. 


A HITHERTO UNCONFIRMED CLASS OF IRISH PETTY PAPER-MONEY 


Recently there was shown at tho Ulster Museum a 
specimen of a class of Irish emergency paper-money, 
from the period of the monetary crisis of 1803/1804, 
which until then was known to have existed only 
from incidental denunciations which stud the pages 
of the 1804 British House of Commons and House of 
Lords Parliamentary Report of the Committee on the 
Circulating Paper, the Specie, and the Current Coin of 
Ireland, and of quite a number of contemporary 
pamphlets. The ‘note’ is illustrated hero from an en- 
larged direct photograph — the hack is completely 
blank: — 

The ‘note’ itself measures 2£"x3i”, and is ex- 
ecuted in black on white handmade paper without 
watermark, except for the issuer's initials ‘w s’ — a 
cancellation ? — which are ovorprinted or stamped in 
red. The different elements of the both printed and 
handwritten text may be analysed as follows: — 

Graddam. This is the name of a rural townland 
in Crosserlough parish a few miles to the south of 
Cavan Town. Tho official spelling is Graddum. As 
we shall sec, typographical corroboration of this 
identification comes from tho circumstance that an 
Ireland was the Cavan printer at the material time. 

IK. Stafford. This is the name of the issuer, a 
farmer in Graddum townland and an ancestor in the 
direct line of t-lic ‘note’s’ present owner. The addition 


of tho name quite literally in copper plate engraving 
is of interest because it suggests that other in- 
dividuals in Graddum townland may havo been 
issuing these ‘notes’ ou a standard printed form — it 
should perhaps be explained for tho benefit of non- 
Irish readers that a townland is a subdivision of the 
Irish civil parish which last is usually quite ap- 
preciably larger than tho run of its English counter- 
parts. 

I O U. It is in this formula that tho uniqueness 
of the present “note' consists. The ‘silver notes’ 
proper, banknotes for loss than £1 redeemable in 
silver, used the same standard promissory wording 
as notes of the larger denominations, and the great- 
majority were issued by recognized banks. In tho 
National Museum of Ireland thore arc some two 
dozen specimens of this petty paper money for stuns 
of less than 10s., and three-quarters of these conic 
within t.he above category. Tho exceptions either are 
more or less modelled on banknotes but put out by 
institutions other than banks, for example, a 
brewery and a canal company, or employ quite other 
formulae and emanate from private individuals, a 
Cahir printer, a Cork grocer, a Killarney saddler and 
a nameless person at Kinsale. The promissory 
formulae used include ‘duo to bearer’, ‘for con- 
venience of change' anti ‘I will give you’, but never 




once 'I.O.U.'. These other notes, though, well merit 
a separate study, and particularly since the Institute 
of Bankers in London actually holds in one case an 
original printing-plate, a stitched book of printed 
blanks, and a pair of moulds for a parallel token. It 
is perhaps worth remarking, too, that Ulster as a 
whole was singularly free from the abuses of paper- 
money with which the 1804 Committee was con- 
cerned, and it even comes as something of a surprise 
that the now ‘note’ should be from as far north as 
Cavan. 

One shilling and one penny. The ‘note’ is for a 
shilling Irish of 13d., the normal medium of small 
change before 20 December 1825/0 January 1820, 
and hence ‘silver notes' for such stuns as 7s. 7d., 
3s. 9id., Is. 71d. , the third, 'sixth and fourteenth 
of the English guinea. It may be noted that the 
National Museum of Ireland has only eight speci- 
mens, including duplicates, of ‘notes’ for less than 


two shillings. The dates run from 17 March ( ? a jest) 
1797 to 5 August 1804, and it is interesting that the 
dates of the true ‘silver notes’ seem all to fall within 
the same bracket. What killed the small paper, in 
fact, was not so much the legislation of 17 May 1805 
outlawing private banknotes for less than £1 , but the 
Bank of Ireland dollar which began to come into 
circulation in quant ity in the latter part of 1804, and 
the smaller denominations which were first put out 
in 1805. 

I /. This is apparently intended to express in 
numbers the one shilling and one penny of the text. 

July 11 (handwritten) 1S04 (printed). We have 
hero the date when the ‘note’ was put in issue; and 
it was normal practice for private banknotes to be 
individually signed if not dated even as late as the 
early years of this century. On many of the ‘silver 
notes’, only the first two or three digits of the year of 
issue are printed, c.g. 18- or 180-, the day, month 
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and exact year having to be filled in by hand, and the 
now ‘note’ from Graddum is in fact a little unusual 
in having all four digits of the year set up by the 
printer. The Staffords were of Protestant stock, and 
it is a pleasing thought that this particular note 
could have been first uttered in connection with 
pious celebrations of the ’twelfth*. 

IPw. Stafford. This is the holograph signature 
of the issuer. As already remarked, he was a farmer 
in Graddum townland. Ho was also the great-great- 
great -grandfather of the ‘note’s’ present owner. The 
family later farmed just over the Cavan,' 'Leitrim 
mearing at Newtown Gore, and, towards the end of 
tho nineteenth century, removed entirely to Belfast, 
giving up the land and going into business. 

Ireland, printer. As already remarked, this name 
provides most useful independent corroboration 
alike of the identification of the place of issuo and 
of the family tradition. Reference to the standard 
papers on the history of printing in Co. Cavan, 
shows that probably in the last, years of tho eight- 
eenth century there was a Cavan printer by the name 
of Henry Ireland (Ulster Journal of Archaeology, n.s. 
VIII ( 1902), pp. 23 and 24), while from 1813 onwards 
there is a steady trickle of items printed at Cavan by 
a firm William Ireland & Son (The Irisk Book Lover, 
IV (1913), pp. 1 65-107). Both papers are by the late 
Mr. E. R. McC. Dix, and those familiar with his 
methods know that it. was not lightly that in the 
second he wrote : — 

‘I have been unable to trace any specimen of 
printing in this town [Cavan] for the first dozen 
years of the last [nineteenth] century.’ 

It will be seen then, that the new ‘note’ from 
Graddum is of interest not only to numismatists 
and economists, but also to students of the history 
of printing in this island. Unfortunately there is as 
yet no way of determining whether the ‘note’ was 
the work of Henry or of William — or perhaps of 
some intermediate Ireland — but the fact that we 
now have a piece of work by a member of that family 
which is firmly dated to 1804 must favour the view 
that the enigmatic Roman date on Henry Ireland's 
unique pamphlet (MDCCIXO) should be read 1790 — 
or possibly we would suggest 1799 — rather than 
1709. This, however, is a problem for bibliophiles; 
for the numismatist it is sufficient that the William 
Ireland of a score of pamphlets etc. dated 1813-1827 
must be the actual printer of the Graddum ‘note’ or 
his heir. 

General Observations 

As already remarked, there are complaints in all 
the relevant literature concerning the flood of petty 
paper characteristic of the Irish economy in the 


first years of the nineteenth century. On p. 18 of his 
book The Irish Pound (London, 1955), one of the 
leading modern authorities on the subject, Prof. 
F. W. Fetter, has written:— 

‘In addition, the practice became increasingly 
common of merchants issuing I.O.H.’s which 
frequently were not payable in cash on demand 
but at best wore simply accepted in trado by the 
issuer.’ 

This is thought to bo, though, tho very first time 
that an actual specimen of the ‘I.O.U.’ has been 
seen by a modern student, let alone recorded. Nor 
is it difficult to suggest a reason why an issuo once 
so prolific should bo today so ill represented. Any 
issuer who valued his reputation would have been 
genuinely anxious to redeem his ‘notes’ on presenta- 
tion just as soon as small change became available in 
quantity, and the years immediately following 1804 
saw not only the Bank of Ireland silver but- a mass- 
produced coinage of copper pence, halfpence and 
farthings. Once he had redeemed his ‘notes’, though, 
the issuer would be careful to destroy them lest they 
be abstracted and presented again. Cancellation 
would be as pointless as laborious, whereas the fire 
is convenient and certain. Where, on the other hand , 
there was reason to think that an issuer might seek 
to evade his obligations, and in fairness it must be 
said that there is no real evidence that this was 
generally the case, the trivial sum involved must 
have made it unlikely that an unlucky possessor 
would hoard any specimens in the unlikely hope that 
the issuer would experience a change of heart. 

W’o are particularly gratefid to Professor K. H. 
Connell of the Queen's University of Belfast for the 
following reference which shows just how effective 
a proper coinage was in driving from circulation the 
‘I.O.U.’. Onp. 417 of his fascinating book A Stranger 
in Ireland (London, 1806), an account of a pere- 
grination of tho island in 1805, tho English traveller 
Sir John Carr comments on the entire abolition of 
the abomination known as ‘shopkeepors’ I.O.s.’ At 
the same time we would wish to put on record our 
indebtedness to Mr. N. Allen Stafford , the owner of 
the ‘nolo’, for permission to publish it here, and to 
Mr. P. Spiro, the Librarian of the Institute of 
Bankers in London, and Dr. W. O’Sullivan, the 
Keeper of the Art and Industrial Division of the 
National Museum of Ireland, who have been un- 
sparing both in bringing to our notice such com- 
parative material as is possessed by their respective 
institutions, and in encouraging us to illustrate a 
class of ‘note’ which appears not to correspond to 
anything as yet published. 

MICHAEL DO I, LEY and W. A. SEABY. 
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Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles: Ashmolcan 

Museum, Oxford. Anglo-Saxon Bennies. By 

J. D. A. Thompson. Published for the British 

Academy, 1067. 42 plates. Price 1 20s. 

Ai/raorGH one of the greatest advantages of the 
Sylloge series lies in the uniform presentation of 
material, nevertheless the separate volumes have 
their own character deriving from the nature of the 
collections they represent. The size of the collections 
influences the editors’ choice — for example the 
enormous rosourccs of the Copenhagen cabinet 
made it necessary to devote an entire volume of 
more than uverago size to tho coins of iEthclrted II 
alone, whereas tho smaller quantity of material 
in Edinburgh allowed the inclusion not only of all 
the Anglo-Saxon coins but of foreign coins associated 
with them in hoards. Whilst by no means as vast 
as the Copenhagen collection, the Ashmolean 
Anglo-Saxon holding is large enough to demand 
sub-division. A useful initial boundary has been 
found in the introduction of the true penny series 
and the first pinto begins with oxamplos of Offa’s 
coinuge. Thereafter the volume covers the whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Since the Heberden Coin Koom lavs not enjoyed 
the treasuro-trove advantages of tho metropolitan 
museums, the collection published here has been 
built up by purchase, and by benefactions both 
to the Bodleian Library and the Ashmolean Museum 
cabinets, now merged since 1921, and also to the 
individual Oxford colleges which have deposited 
their collections on loan. This means that few pieces 
can bo traced back to their find -spots, although somn 
gifts and bequests come from scholars who obtained, 
and somotimos catalogued or ticketed, coins from 
hoards. Ono notices especially the bequest of 
Sir Arthur Evans with coins from the Sir John Evans 
collection deriving from the Walbrook, Cbancton, 
and other hoards. A few more can be identified 
by colour or condition and all such associations aro 
noted both in tho introductory text and in the 
descriptions parallel with tho plates. 

The Chester volume was local interest writ large, 
but local int erest is by no means submerged in this 
Ashmolean volume. Both the Stainer gift and pur- 
chasing policy have made this book very valuablo 
as a source for the Oxford and Wallingford mints. 

The plates are excellent and the reader seldom 
has difficulty in deciphering the legends on the coins. 
Additionally, the substance of the roverse legend 


is transcribed, the mint-name in the capital letters 
used on the coins complete with the Old English 
symbols for W and Th, but not consistently with s: 
(472 maeld but 515 C-ex't). The moneyers’ 
names aro transcribed in lower-case characters, with 
no non-Roman forms but at where necessary. 
Where part of the name is missing, however, or 
contains a mistake by tho die-cutter, the actual 
reading is transcribed in capitals. Tho representation 
of monoyors’ names in a work of this kind is no 
simple matter, especially in drawing the line between 
errors and legitimate variant forms. One could 
argue that in the eleventh century -si and -sie 
belong to the latter category and that normalisation 
to -sige is unnecessary. Complete consistency is 
impossible, but if missing letters are to be supplied, 
Diremn (tio. 804) deserves his final n, particularly 
as it is confirmed by Doorman on the previous coin. 
Where the monetarists contraction appears in an 
irregular form that too is indicated; one wonders if 
this is not what has happened on no. 647, and if 
what is recorded is not a misdivision of words. 
Grimo for a moneyer’s name at this date must be 
unique, whilst Grim is common and the Unking 
letters mo and their abbreviation symbol are going 
through all kinds of combinations in the changeover 
to tho simple preposition ox — in fact oox in tho 
same type and mint can be found on Hildebrand 
no. 2171. 

A note by Mr. Dolley in the Numismatic Circular 
in 1962 argued that a small flan in the Edward 
Confessor Pyramids type indicated the mint of 
Stafford rather than Stamford or Steyning. By this 
token no. 1079 should be attributed to Stafford. 
Otherwise the arrangement of the volume is well 
abreast of current literature ; to pick out such a small 
detail is not to be ungrateful for the valuable 
service Sir. Thompson has done Anglo-Saxon 
numismatists in placing the rich resources of the 
Ashmolean Museum at their disposal. 

v. J. s. 

Anglo-fricsiscltc Runcnsnlidi im Liehte des Ncufundes 
von Schweimlorf (Ostfriesland). By P. Beiighaus 
& Iv. Schneider (Arbeitsgemoinsehaft fur 
Forsehung dos Landes Hordrhoin-W’estfalen, 
Hoff 134). Cologne and Opladen, 1967. Wostdout- 
seller Verlag. Trice DM 1 1 . 

Throughout the Merovingian age tho gold currency 
(for most of tho period tho only currency) of tho 
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West consisted of tremisses alone. Solidi of any 
age or source were used as ornaments or piiccs de 
cirimonit and the very few solidi produced outside 
the ‘pseudo-imperial’ mints of the south ( Italia 
verius qitam Provincia), such as Dagobert's from 
Limoges, bear this character. The occasion for this 
little book is a rough, cast mock-solidus, hitherto 
unpublished but found in 1948 at Schweindorf, 
East Frisia, and now in the Emden Musoum. It 
bears garbled Roman lettering and a line of runes. 
Dr. Berghaus adduces its very close analogues, from 
Harlingen, West (Netherlands) Frisia, also boaring 
runes, and from the famous Wieuwerd hoard, 
without runes. For the burial of the latter he 
suggests 63CM0: it could be a trifle before 629, as it 
ends a long run of solidi of Chlotar II, in the ‘pseudo- 
imperial’ succession, at the beginning of their last 
phase. It contains earlier material, but most of 
this is mounted in a different fashion from the 
mounting of most of the Chlotars and also of tho 
fresh but barbarous, cast mock-solidus. A simple 
archaeological argument would suggest that all 
three mock-solidi are of about the same date and of 
about the ago of Chlotar (610s or 620s) — a raro and 
fortunate link-up for material of tliis kind. 

The distant prototype of these mock-solidi is 
the late fourth to fifth-century' solidus-type, showing 
the Emperor standing, with labarum, ‘vietoriola’ 
and prostrate enemy — the type of tho Maiden Castle 
hoard ; vast numbersof this type came into the hands 
of foedcrali and gold-hungry invaders at this time of 
summa pericula rerum and it remained the solidus- 
type most familiar to the barbarians. Colourable 
imitations of it were made, and Dr. Berghaus shows 
two from Botes, in ever -munzreich Gotland, buried 
over a century- after the archcty-pe. There is no 
reason to assume a single series of degeneration in 
derivatives of so familiar a type, and it is impossible 
to show the precise inter-relationship of all the more 
or less apposite material that Dr. Berghaus describes, 
struck, cast or repousse, ranging from the neat 
Botes pieces to wild gold-bracteates, and including 
the odd die-identical pieces from two Gotland 
grave-finds (Kalder and Havor), romanizing in 
technique but quite barbarian in dosign. One thing, 
as he points out, they have in common: all were 
used, and most were made, as ornaments or amulets, 
Archaoologists will bo grateful for this assemblage, 
but it could be further extended to include pieces 
of known Frankish origin (Prou 1934, 1944 and 
1955, for example), which are surely also made for 
adornment and perhaps protection. This use is the 
cue for Dr. Sclmoider’s entry-; he suggests that on 
tho more Germanic examplos the Roman archetype 
was transformed into the representation of a 


tutelary genius for warriors and seafarers, perhaps 
one of those ever-present northern Dioscuri that we 
meet on the Vendel-sty-le helms, and that the runes 
should bo interpreted accordingly. This is a plausible 
hypothesis but the tissue of assurance woven around 
it leaves scientific caution far behind, ending with 
statements that must make Anglo-Saxon archae- 
ologists wonder whether they are dreaming. 

At the head of the series Dr. Berghaus placos the 
famous ‘scanomodu’ solidus in the British Museum. 
Like so many of them, it had a loop-mounting, and 
its only provenance is ‘George III’ — probably 
from his British, possibly from his Hanoverian 
dominions; it mattera little. But it is worth des- 
cribing it again in detail. It is struck: Dr. Berghaus 
authorizes me to say he is now satisfied about this, 
though he felt otherwise at the time of publication 
and the fact is by no means obvious to tho naked 
eye, nor, in my opinion, archaeologically very 
important. What is important, and not generally 
realized, is that tho type is a hybrid, like more than 
one early Anglo-Saxon piece, and this perhaps 
favours an English origin rather than a Frisian : the 
reverse is a version of the ‘standing emperor’ type, 
rather more barbarized than the Botes pieces, based 
on a coin of Ravenna or Arlos (if so Constantine III) ; 
the obverse is romanizing but quite unrelated. The 
combination could havo boon mado at any tirno — I 
once thought of Offa’s, on the grounds of the treat- 
ment of the features, but I will not ask tho runolo- 
gists to accept that. I would only ask them to accept 
that thero is somo doubt whether tho ‘s’ is really 
a rime and that a magical legend is likely- to have 
boon copied from one that had already proved its 
efficacy and to be a poor index of the current state 
of Anglo-Frisian vernacular, if indeed it was meant 
to make ordinary ‘sense’ at all. In any case the 
‘scanomodu’, or ‘canomodu’, piece is much less 
rough than tho two cast piocos from Frisia, but not 
for that reason much, or any, earlier. On the face of 
it, they and all thoir fellows would fit best some- 
where on the Anglo-Frisian-Old-Saxon fringe of 
the Frankish realm and somewhere around the time 
of Chlotar II, where and when Roman techniques 
were not y-et quite inaccessible and old solidi were 
getting worn out and in short supply (witness 
Wieuwerd and witness Prou 1944, by a croix - 
ancrie money-er). W'ithout close archaeological 
associations one cannot be more precise, and there 
are far more important problems involving disputes 
of a generation or so at this period. But faced with 
tho monstrous hypotheses of philologists, arguing 
from the unknown to the unknown, two centuries 
before any surviving literary manuscripts, always, it 
appears, assuming that every-thing is a phonetic 



transcription of the current vernacular, and ending 
up with claims to date short spells within a few 
years, as though it were Norwegian official spelling 
that varies with the whims of the Minister of 
Education, I cannot feel that archaeologists have 
much to roly on from this side. Indeed, I would 
rouse their healthy scepticism against the whole 
inflated mystique of pro-literary philology’. When 
told that ‘on detailed runologieal and linguistic- 
historical analysis’ ‘scanomodu’ dates from c. 500 — 
525, just a century beforo I would most expect it, 
I will hold my peace; but when told that a partly 
Christian object like the Franks Casket dates 
from c. 540 — 580, also just a century before the 
accepted date, and surely historically absurd if, 
os commonly believed, it is Northumbrian, and 
barely credible even if it wore Kontish, I am 
inclined to say’, ‘Die sprach- und religionshistoriseho 
Betrachtung ist Bunk'. 

s. e. s. 


Moneta polska w XjXI uneku (Miesko I i Boleslaw 
Chrobry), by S. Suchodolski. Wiadomosci Num- 
izmatyczne xi (1967), 67-193. 

This important monograph on the first Polish coins, 
struck at the close of the tenth and the boginning 
of the eleventh centuries, makes a valued contri- 
bution to early medieval numismatics. Eighteen 
types, represented by 183 specimens now in 20 
different collections, are admirably catalogued, and 
are discussed from various aspects. The coins that 
will most directly interest British numismatists 
are the excessively scarce pieces with the portrait 
and name of zEthelraod II on the obverse. (They 
were discussed in English in on article in NC 1934, 
which can still be read with profit.) Suchodolski sees 
the copy’ing as ' ‘typical ... in countries which hod 
only recently started to issue their own currency 
and used as models tlio coins of countries with 
longor minting traditions”, and ho cites parallel 
examples from Ireland, Scandinavia and elsewhere. 

D. M. M. 


Trudy Qosudurstvennogo Ermitaza, IX (1967), 
pp. 106-194. 

Nearly forty years ago Dr. N. P. Bauer published 
in the Zcitschrift fur Numismatik an account of 
240 Russian hoards of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries containing Western European coins. This 
has now been brought up to date by Dr. V. M. Potin, 


Keeper of Coins in the Hermitage Museum at 
Leningrad, who summarily records in varying 
degrees of detail nearly 400 hoards, going down to 
the 1240s, in which Western European coins have 
been found. The text is in Russian and a full assess- 
ment of it has yet to bo mado, but its obvious 
importance to students of the later Anglo-Saxon 
coinage makes it desirable that a preliminary notice 
of it should be given forthwith. 

C.E.B. 


The Scottish Coinage, by I. H. Stewart. 215 pp., 

22 plates. Second edition 1 967 : London. Spink 

& Son Ltd. £3 10 0. 

This edition is a facsimile of the original one (1955), 
together with a 31-page supplement and an 
additional plate. Fortunately the original blocks 
were still available; the reproduction of the letter- 
press, however, is somewhat patchy, although 
entirely’ legible. 

The supplement is of great value in summarising 
important changes in interpretation of the Scottish 
coinage. It also draws attention to some new types 
and major varieties which have como to light, and 
corrects a number of minor slips. Some changes 
arc attributable to new hoards ; or fuller considera- 
tion of neglected earlier ones, such os the Scottish 
part of the Brussels hoard found in 1908, on which 
is based the revised sequence of types of Alexander 
III long double-cross storlings. New ideas about 
previously familiar material have also been put 
forward. The arguments for the changes are outlined: 
full details are in most cases available in one of the 
articles — published mainly’ in this Journal, the 
Numismatic Chronicle, or the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland — which are listed 
in the bibliography-. The additions to this biblio- 
graphy bring it to almost double its original size; 
while this includes some articles previously over- 
looked, it undoubtedly reflects a most fruitful 
period for research in the field of Scottish numis- 
matics. by Mr. Stewart himself, Mr. R. B. K. 
Stevenson and others. 

It will bo apparent that the form of the new 
edition means that the user will generally need to 
refer to two places in the book, even after incorpor- 
ating the Errata and Corrigenda. Admittedly there 
is some advantage, in that references by page or 
figure number will to a large extent apply to either 
edition. The real justification, however, for the 
present arrangement lies in the expectation that, 
in the near future, research in this field will produce 
as much progress as it has done in the recent past; 
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thus it would be premature as yet to expend the 
effort required for an entirely rewritten book on 
the same lines. Indeod the supplement is already 
out of date on a few points. It seems appropriate for 
me to take this opportunity of pointing out that a 
suggestion of my own, incorporated on p. 206, has 
now been proved wrong. My husband’s study of 
mint books preserved in the Scottish Record Office 
has shown that the values of Charles II’s second 
coinage — the so-called dollar series — were four 
merles down to a quarter-merit all the time from its 
inception in 1075 until 1081. Sir William Denholme’s 
statement about the value was exactly correct, but 
the plausible inference that a change of value 
coincided with the change of type was wrong and so, 
necessarily, was my attempt to rationalise the 
theories by assuming that the 18SI proclamation, 
raising the values, referred to the first coinage only. 
Mr. Stevenson has pointed out that the date 1680, 
quoted by Burns from Ruding, is incorrect for this 
proclamation; the evidence for the true date is in 
The. Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, as 
well as in the mint books. 

The original edition of The Scottish Coinage was 
largely based on The Coinage of Scotland (1887) by 
E. Bums, and for the specialist this remarkable 
work will continue to be essential, both for the 
wealth of coins described and illustrated and for the 
arguments, which cannot be ignored, even when they 
can he refuted. Mr. Stewart’s book, in its new 
edition, is equally necessary, as correcting Bums 
on many points, and also as an antidote to excessive 
reliance on one accepted authority. Such reliance had 
probably discouraged original research ; and, as one 
indication of its minor dangers, it had clearly been 
the cause of a simple error in history, over the date 
of the final capture of Berwick by the English- 
copied by Bums from Cocliran-Patrick — being 
repeated by H. J. Dakers in 1935 and by Stewart 
in 1955 (now corrected). 

A straightforward historical account of the 
coinage occupies more than half the book. In spite 
of defects to which the author himself now draws 
attention, this serves admirably for most purposes 
for the non-specialist, o.g. to provide the background 
to those specimens which a general collector may 
have, or for comparison with the English coinage 
which at certain periods was the major influence on 
that of Scotland. The Lists, used in conjunction with 
the illustrations, should be adequate for identi- 
fication, although some inherent difficulties remain. 
Other welcome features are the map of mints and 

'VC, 1936, p, 115. 

2 BNJ, xxviii pp. 147-148. 


the genealogical tree of the Scottish sovereigns up 
to the union of the crowns. 

J. E. l. si. 


The Irish Mints of Edtrard I in the light of the Coin- 

Hoards from Ireland and Great Britain by R. II. M. 

Dollby. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 

66. C. 3. (1968) pp. 235-296 

The Anglo-Irish coinage of Edward I has in modem 
times been a somewhat neglected series never 
having received the attention given to the closely 
related contemporary English coinago by the Fox 
brothers. Such analyses as have been made have in 
the main been limited to a classification of the coins 
themselves by numismatists faced with the need 
to report hoards with an Anglo- Trish content. Burns' 
remarkably percipient observations on the Irish 
pence in the Montrave Hoard fall into this category 
but. prior to the publication of Mr. Dollev’s paper, 
the most recent and important attempts were 
those of Mr. Allen in his report on the Boyton 
Hoard, 1 and of Mr. Bollev himself in his report on 
the Dover Hoard 2 . These previous classifications 
will undoubtedly be succeeded by that now 
published by Mr. Dolley which, while acknow- 
ledging much from the earlier work, rosolves several 
inconsistencies, is more definable and easier to 
apply and fits into a logical chronological and 
historical context. 

However, as its title implies Mr. Dolley ’s paper 
is far more than a re-classification of the Edwardian 
Anglo-Irish coinage. A considerable body of hoard 
evidence is assembled and analysod which is of the 
greatest value and interest not only to the student of 
Irish numismatics but to anyone concerned with the 
13th and 14th century numismatic history of the 
British Isles as a whole. 

Mr. Dolley commences by listing alphabetically 
69 hoards 3 found in the British Isles and known to 
have included Edwardian Anglo-Irish coins. In 
addition to indicating the terminus post quean , 
approximate size and Irish content of the hoards, 
Mr. Dolley adopts the novel feature of indicating 
the ratio between the survivors of different mints, 
in this case London and Canterbury and London 
and Durham. Since these ratios vary according to 
the date at which a hoard was closed thoy provide a 
means of estimating the approximate date of deposit 
of hoards where no better information such as a 
record of Fox classifications exists but where 

3 69 in the body of the paper, 2 more are described 
in a postscript. 
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numbers of survivors from each mint aro known. 
A geographical analysis of those hoards divided 
into the three periods 1272-1307, 1307-1350 and 
post 1350, shows clearly the predominance of finds 
from lowland Scotland in the middle period and 
Mr. Dolley draws attention to the interesting fact 
that the bulk of finds of Irish provenance come 
from that part of Ireland nearest to lowland 
Scotland, Ulster, while from Leinster no finds have 
been recorded at. all even though that province in- 
cluded Dublin, the largest of Edward I’s Irish mints. 

Mr. Dolley then considers a further 65 hoards all 
apparently without any Anglo-Irish contont, 
although he notes that only 16 of them can be shown 
positively to have excluded Irish coins. By listing 
these hoards geographically he is able to show that a 
higher proportion than normal originate in areas 
remote from centres of numismatic loarning. 
Probably more significant, he is also able to point 
out that of the 05 no less than 58 wore published 
before 1899 (most of them long before and many 
very sketchily recorded indeed). Taking into account 
the fact that Anglo-Irish coins aro missing from 
only 10% of the Edwardian finds published since 
1915 and of that 10% only one find amounted to 
more than a handful of coins, Mr. Dolley is certainly 
correct in arguing that a significant number of 
Anglo-Irish coins must have been included in this 
category of hoards. More speculative but probably 
not unreasonable, if on the low side, is his conclusion 
that around 200 Irish coins may have derived from 
this category of finds. Using this figure he reaches the 
conclusion that from the 71 finds known to have 
included Anglo-Irish coins and from the 65 finds 
apparently without Irish coins a total of some 
1200 coins have survived. As Mr. Dolley is able 
to show that the total Anglo-Irish output of the 
period under study was of the order of £50,000 he 
concludes that the 1.200 coins represent roughly 
ono survivor for every 15,000 coins struck — or, 
as ho points out with due caution, this may not be 
so far from one coin for ovory pair of dies used. What 
is important and seems to emerge clearly from 
Mr. Dolley’s calculations is that the body of sur- 
vivors represents a useful and random sample 
representative of the coinage as a whole. 

The third analysis made by Mr. Dolley is of 47 
finds known to havo containod an Anglo-, rish 
element and for which detailed and generally 
accurate data is available. These aro listed in 
chronological order and here the technique of 
comparing ratios of survivors from different mints 
has beon extended to comparing London with Bury 
St. Edmunds, Bristol and Berwick as well as with 
Canterbury and Durham. The changing pattern of 


structure through from the 1280’s to the post-1344 
period is clearly demonstrated by tins method and 
it is of interest to note how this technique highlights 
unconventional hoards such as Dover and Renfrew 
or hoards from which a numismatically biased 
selection may have been taken, such as Hesleysido 
and Ayr. 

Using the information revealed by the foregoing 
analysis as well as data from other sources Mr. Dolley 
then examines in detail each of the 69 hoards with 
an Anglo-Irish element with a view to correcting 
or refining dating information given in Mr. J. D. A. 
Thompson’s Inventory, or elsewhere. Ono might 
query a few of the points made — for example, the 
higher proportion of Durham coins of Bishop 
Beaumont in the Bootham hoard as compared to the 
Blackhills and Boyton hoards could perhaps be 
due to the Bootham hoard being deposited later, 
as well as to Bootham ’s greater nearness to Durham, 
(Canterbury closed in 1323, London virtually 
stopped coining pence im 1324 but, so far as wo 
know, Durham kept on striking. It could be argued 
therefore, that the later the deposit date, the higher 
the proportion of Durham coins. Unfortunately, 
no records of the output of the Durham mint have 
yet come to light). In his observations on the Loch 
Doon Hoard Mr. Dolley suggests that on the 
strength of the single Group XVd coin of York the 
date of concealment is unlikely to be more than a 
year or so before 1330. In fact, York did not reopen 
until after July 1 331 so Loch Doon must have closed 
after that date and most probably in 1332. However, 
this reviewer must share with Mr. Dolley the 
responsibility for this error, as at the time the paper 
was being compiled he provided Mr. Dolley with 
outline advance information on that hoard. 

One miuor typographical error which may be 
noted here is the reference to the Tutbury Hoard 
securing a terminus post quem of 1321 on the basis 
of coins of class Xb. This should presumably be XVa. 

Mr. Dolley concludes his analysis of the hoard 
evidence by listing the 69 hoards in order of their 
dates of concealment, breaking down the Anglo- 
Irish content by mints and denominations. This 
shows that roughly two thirds of all the coins 
originate from the Dublin mint, ono third from 
Waterford and a very small proportion, less than 
1%, from Cork. In common with English finds the 
proportion of halfpence and farthings is tiny, but 
as Mr. Dolley points out the fractional denomina- 
tions tended not to be hoarded and the survivors 
are not likoly to reflect their true share of the 
coinago in circulation. 

In revising Mr. Allen’s classification of the coins 
Mr. Dolley hits, with one exception, kept to the 



original sequence although by redefining the coinages 
he has made it possible to see how each variant is 
a logical development in all probability differenced 
from its neighbours for mint accounting purposes — 
lienee his use of the term ‘coinages’ rather than 
‘classes’ . The one change in sequence is to move Allen 
A to the last, sixth, coinage which also includes Allen 
H and no numismatist familiar with the coins them- 
selves is likely to disagreo with this. Of the remainder 
Allen B corresponds with the first coinage, Allen C, 
D and E with the second coinage and, generally, 
Allen F with the third coinage. Allen G corresponds 
with the fourth coinage; the fifth coinago which 
consists of the Cork pence and one unique Dublin 
specimen was accorded by Allen to his class H 
although ho noted that it differed in several ways. 
The sixth coinage corresponds with Allen A and II. 

Mr. Dolley compares the survivals of his coinages 
in datable hoards published in sufficient detail 
to allow class recognition and demonstrates that 
output of the first, second and third coinages 
belongs before c. 1285 and that the probable dates 
for the introduction of these coinages were 1280, 
1281/82 and 1283 respectively. Between 1285 and 
1294 there is no evidence of fresh output until the 
appearance of the rose on breast variety, Mr. Dolley’s 
fourth coinage, corresponding to the English pence 
of Fox group VII and generally thought to belong to 
the latter year. Hoard evidence from the period 
1300-1320 is too sketchy to confirm that the fourth, 
fifth and sixth coinages wore complete any earlier 
than 1307; however, documentary evidence for the 
opening of the Cork mint firmly establishes the date 
of the fifth coinage of 1295 and Mr. Dolley cites 
unpublished work of Mr. Dykos which brings the 
date for the completion of the sixth coinage to no 
later than 1302. 

Some interesting conclusions are drawn from the 
hoard evidence of survivals of each of the two 
coinage phases. Thus the first phase, 1282-1285, 
can he soon to account for 80% of all the Anglo- 
Irish coinage of Edward I and of this total two 
thirds are ponce of Dublin; the remainder, all of 
Waterford, being found only in the second coinage. 
The second phase, the remaining 20% of the total, 
is dominated by the sixth coinago which accounts 
for 80-90% of the coins of that phase, all of Dublin. 
Waterford only appears in the exceedingly rare 
fourth (‘rose on breast’) coinage apparently in 
about equal numbers with Dublin; Cork is restricted 
to the only slightly less rare fifth coinage. 

Mr. Dolley then turns to tho question of the 
quantity of money coined in Ireland during the two 
phases. He points out that there is no exact correla- 
tion between the periods of product ion and the years 


in which largo payments are recorded os having 
been made to England and suggests that this is 
most likely to bo explained by “stock-piling” of 
coins struck when conditions permitted and drawn 
on for export to England as and when needed. The 
coitus were struck to the current English standard 
and Mr. Dolley makes a significant point when ho 
shows that Anglo-Irish pence form no significantly 
greater a proportion of hoards deposited in Ireland 
than those found in England or Scotland. His 
arguments that tho Anglo-Irish coinago was 
primarily an instrument for converting revenue 
won in Ireland into the form in which it could most 
easily and conveniently be absorbed by England 
can hardly be doubtod, especially as there appears to 
bo considerable historical evidence to support it. 

Mr. Dolley makes five separate calculations as to 
tho likely total value of the output. The first is 
based on tho one surviving mint account (December 
1280 to June 1282) and extrapolated for the 
whole output from the likely proportion of it 
covered by that period. The remaining calculations 
are comparisons of the numbers of Anglo-Irish 
survivors in hoards with those of London. Exeter, 
Bristol and Newcastle for which some mint accounts 
exist. What is most impressive and utterly con- 
vincing is that all these calculations produce 
answers very close to £50,000 — a figure which 
contemporary historical evidence of shipments of 
coin out of Ireland would appear also to support. 
Taking the figure of £50,000 Mr. Dolley also points 
out that as the Irish internal revenue during the 
35 year reign of Edward I is known to have 
averaged £6,000 p.a., the Anglo-Irish coinage if all 
initially exported, would have amounted to about 
25% "profit” to the English crown. He additionally 
notes that the total Anglo-Irish issue represents some 
3£% of the total amount issued by Edward I from 
his English mints. 

Mr. Dolley’s main conclusions represent several 
major advances. Thus the entire Anglo-Irish coinage 
issue of Edward I has been firmly related to two 
phases dated to 1280-83 and 1 29-1- 1302 respectively. 
Within these two phases six distinct coinages have 
been identified and dated to within narrow limits. 

Using descriptions of each coinage individual coins 
can readily bo classified and thus dated to within 
three years or in most cases less. 

The total value of the complete issue has been 
calculated and tho proportions struck in each phaso 
and coinage and at each mint are known with a 
significant degreo of accuracy. Finally, Mr. Dolley 
has been able to make some interesting deductions 
as to the circumstances under which the Anglo- 
Irish coinage was struck, its purpose and its use. 



Mr. Dol ley’s paper is a model of the ways in 
which hoard evidence can be marshalled, analysed 
and interpreted to provido a body of data that 
taken together with other information illustrates 
and augmonts the history of a whole coinage period. 
Its writer has shown the way in so many other 
aspects of tho numismatics of the British Isles and 
one looks forward to seeing the methods displayed in 
his paper applied to other late mediaeval series. For 
tho reviewer it is particularly agreeable to find 
that, in this case at least, Ireland's gain is not 
England’s loss. 

r. w. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 

1903-8 P. \V. P. CAELYON-BEITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

1909 W. J. ANDEEW, F.S.A. 

1910-14 P. W. P. CAELYON-BEITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

1915-19 LIEUT. -COL. H. W. MOEEIESON, E.A., F.S.A. 

1920-21 FEEDEEICK A. WALTEES, F.S.A. 

1922 j. sanfoed saltus — till 22 June 
1922 geant e. feancis — from 28 June 
1923-5 GEANT E. FEANCIS 
1926-7 MAJOE \V. F. FEEEE, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. 

1928 majoe p. w. p. caelyon-beitton, d.l., j.p., f.s.a. — till 20 February 
1928 lieut.-col. h. w. moeeieson, e.a., f.s.a. — from 22 February 

1929-32 LIEUT.-COL. H. W. MOEEIESON, E. A., F.S.A. 

1933-7 V. B. CEOWTHEE-BEYNON, M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 

1938-45 H. W. TAFFS, M.B.E. 

1946-50 CHEISTOPHEE E. BLUNT, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1951-54 EDGAE J. WINSTANLEY 
1955-8 HOEACE H. KING, M.A. 

1959-63 DEEEK F. ALLEN, B.A., F.S.A. 

1964-5 C. WILSON PECK, F.F.S., F.S.A. 

1966- C. S. S. LYON, M.A. , F.I.A. 

THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 

This medal is awarded by ballot of all the members triennially ‘to the member of the Society 
whose paper or papers appearing in the Society’s publications shall receive the highest 
number of votes from the members as being in their opinion the best in the interest of numis- 
matic science’. 

The medal was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
a Vice-President of the Society, by the gift of £200 in the year 1910. 

Medallists 

1910 P. W. P. CAELYON-BEITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

1911 MISS HELEN FAEQUHAE 
1914 W. J. ANDEEW, F.S.A. 

1917 L. A. LAWEENCE, F.S.A. 

1920 LIEUT.-COL. H. W. MOEEIESON, K.A., F.S.A. 

1923 H. ALEXANDEE PAESONS 
1926 GEANT E. FEANCIS, F.S.A. 
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1929 J. S. SHIRLEY-FOX, R.B.A. 

1932 CHARLES WINTER 

1935 RAYMOND CARLYON-BRITTON 

1938 WILLIAM C. WELLS 

1941 CUTHBERT A. WHITTON 

1944 Not Awarded 

1947 R. CYRIL LOCKETT, J.P., F.S.A. 

1950 CHRISTOPHER E. BLUNT, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1953 DEREK F. ALLEN, B.A., F.S.A. 

1956 F. ELMORE JONES 

1959 R. H. M. DOLLEY, B.A., F.S.A. 

1962 HORACE H. KING, M.A. 

1965 H. SCHNEIDER 

1968 EDGAR J. WINSTANLEY 

c. wilson peck, f.p.s., f.s.a. (Posthumous Award) 

(For Officers and Council for 1968 see Vol. XXXVI, page 211) 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, January 23rd, Mr. Lyon, 
President in the chair, The Rev. Donald J. McNeill, Mr. Trevor J. Moodley, Miss Heather 
Salter, Mr. W. G. West, and Mr. David Ernlyn Williams were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
The Rev. Donald J. McNeill and Miss Heather Salter were formally admitted to Ordinary 
Membership. A joint paper entitled ‘A parcel of Norman coins in Moscow, and remarks on 
other hoards of the time of Stephen’ was read by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Elmore Jones. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, February 27th, Mr. 
Lyon, President in the chair, Mr. Richard Falkiner, Mr. Colm Gallagher, Mr. J. E. Roberts 
and Mr. H. G. Starley were elected to Ordinary Membership. Miss Archibald read a paper 
on the Fishpool hoard of 14th and 15th century gold coins. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, March 26th, Mr. Lyon, 
President in the chair, Mr. John William James Atkinson, Mr. Kenneth George Bryant, 
Mr. Arnold Elton, Mr. Colin Edward Pitchfork, and the Library, University College, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Bryant was formally 
admitted to Ordinary Membership. The main business of the meeting was devoted to an 
exhibition of coins, tokens, and medals of the 17th century. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, April 23rd, Mr. Lyon, 
President in the chair, Mr. Richard Sharratt Lyons and the Library, University of Chicago, 
U.S.A. were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Stephen Fenton and Mr. Simon Devas 
Poland were elected to Junior Membership. Mr. Richard Falkiner was formally admitted 
to Ordinary Membership and Mr. Stephen Fenton to Junior Membership. Mr. Stewart 
read a paper entitled ‘A Review of Scottish coinage to 1357’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, May 28th, Mr. Lyon, 
President in the chair, the President announced the death of Mr. C. Wilson Peck, a Vice- 
President and a former President of the Society. After speaking of Mr. Peck’s outstanding 
services to numismatic science, the President asked Members to rise as a tribute to him. 
John Anthony Atkinson, R. B. Glover, Peter Lane, David Anthony Lewis, Barrie Rose 
and Lester D. Snell were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Glover was formally admitted 

p 
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to Ordinary Membership. Major D. V. Deane, c.i.e., c.b.e. read a paper on modern coinage 
systems. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday June 25th, Mr. Lyon, 
President in the chair, Pearson Graham, W. A. Jones and J. Symmonds were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. H. P. Clarke and Philip Michael Wicldson were elected to Junior 
Membership. Two papers on mediaeval die-output were read, one by Dr. Mate was read by 
Miss Archibald, the other by Mr. Brand. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, September 24th, 
Mr. Lyon, President in the chair, Simon Bendall, Peter Brian Earthy and the Library, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, U.S.A., were elected to Ordinary Membership. Albert 
Henry Edward Baldwin was elected to Junior Membership. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Graham 
were formally admitted to Ordinary Membership. Mr. M. Dolley read a paper on the base 
Anglo-Irish coinages of Henry VIII. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, October 22nd, 
Mr. Lyon, President in the chair, John Pearson Andrew, Valerie Eaton-Mooney, John 
Charles Freeman, Arnold Henderson, Ian Roderick Macleod, Stephen George Mitchell, 
Michael L. Pescetta, Paul Rynearson and the Library, Stanford University, California, 
U.S.A. were elected to Ordinary Membership. Richard Worsley Edmondson and Anthony 
Christopher Eimer were elected to Junior Membership. Dr. D. M. Metcalf read a paper 
entitled ‘Early Mediaeval Treasures in the Ashmolean Museum’. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, November 26th, 
Mr. Lyon, President in the chair, John C. Rudge and Brian Taylor were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. Stephen Fisher was elected to Junior Membership. Mi’. Henderson was 
formally admitted to Ordinary Membership. The ballot was held for the Officers and Council 
for 1969, for the Sanford Saltus Medal and for the proposal of the Council that a posthumous 
award of this medal should be made to the late Mr. Peck. The award of the Sanford Saltus 
Medal for 1968 was made to Mr. Edgar Winstanley and the posthumous award of the Medal 
was made to the late Mr. Peck. 

The following Officers and Council were elected for 1969: — 

President: C. S. S. Lyon, m.a., f.i.a. 

Vice-Presidents: D. F. Allen, c.B., m.a., f.b.a., f.s.a.; C. E. Blunt, o.b.e., f.b.a., f.s.a.; 

G. V. Doubleday; H. H. King, m.a.; H. Schneider; E. J. Winstanley, l.d.s. 

Director: B. H. I. H. Stewart, m.a., f.s.a. Scot. 

Secretary: W. Slayter. 

Treasurer: Clifford H. Allen, f.c.a. 

Librarian: R. H. Thompson. 

Council: Miss M. P. Bellamy, b.a.; J. D. Brand, f.c.a.; D. W. Dykes, m.a.; N. J. Ebsworth; 
R. N. P. Hawkins; J. Lavertine, m.d.; C. W. Lister, r.a.,; D. M. Metcalf, m.a., D.Fhil. ; 

H. R. Mossop, d.f.c.; H. E. Pagan, b.a.; Miss E. J. E. Pirie, m.a., f.s.a. Scot.; J. Porteous, 
m.a.; R. J. Seaman; P. Woodhead. 

Corresponding Member of Council for Ireland : M. Dolley, b.a., m.r.i.a., f.s.a. 

Corresponding Member of Council for the United States of America: H. Grunthal. 

The President, Mr. Lyon, delivered the Presidential Address. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

January 

By Mr. Ballingal: 

A penny of Henry I, B.M.C. Type VII, Norwich. 

Obv. [+hEN]RI REX 

Rev. +[pjch]e[m]an:[on:no]r. 

Die duplicate of coin in Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. 

(BNJ, 1967, PI. Ill No. 8) reading -| e - an: r 

Moneyer not in B.M., and hitherto this coin has been considered to be unique. It was 
known to Andrew who interpreted the moneyer ’s name as being ‘pilhemar’. 

By Mr. Brettell. 

Two pennies of Henry I referred to by Mr. F. Elmore Jones at this meeting, viz.: 

1. B.M.C. Type XIV, +hE no : on : E Ex Drabble, Lot 664. 

2. B.M.C. Type XV, +hE n : exces 

February 

By Mr. F. Elmore Jones. 

Enlarged photographs of 2 important coins of Stephen, type II in the Uppsala University 
Collection. One, of Dorchester, provided a new mint for the reign. The other, of Durham, 
had hitherto only been known of Type I. 

March 

By Mr. Ballingal. 

I The Civil War hoard found at Trysull, Staffs., in 1877. This hoard which is apparently 
unpublished consists of: — 

1. Elizabeth I shilling, i.m. 2 1602. 

2. James I shilling, third coinage, i.m. lis 1621-3. 

3. Charles I half crown, Tower Mint, i.m. star 1640-1 

4. Charles I half crown, Tower Mint, i.m. triangle-in-circle, 1641-3. 

II Forgeries of coins of Charles I: — 

1. Tower Unite, i.m. plume. 

2. Tower Unite, i.m. triangle (from a genuine Tower shilling, mark of value altered 
from XII to XX.) 

3. York shilling, from false dies, light weight, base. 

4. Aberystwyth shilling, from false dies, light weight, base. 

5. Oxford shilling, 1642, from false dies, light weight, base. 

6. Bristol half crown, 1643, from false dies, light weight, base. 

7. Weymouth/Salisbury half crown, silver plated forgery on copper core from genuine 
dies. 

By Mr. D. Fearon. 

Small medals and badges shoving portraits of Charles II: 

1. Children of Charles I. 1635, by Nicholas Briot. Prince Charles is on the left with 
Princess Mary (later of Orange) in the centre and Prince James (later James II) 
to the right. Both sides of this medal are after paintings by Sir Anthony Van Dyke. 
M.I. 273/72. 
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2. Prince Charles installed as a Knight of the Garter, 1638 by Nicholas Briot. 
M.I. 281/88. 

3. Prince Charles, badge, by Thomas Rawlins, probably a Military Reward and 
issued at the same time as the ‘Forlorn Hope’ Medal, in 1643. M.I. 372/263. 

4 & 5. Prince Charles, pre-Restoration badges, c. 1648, possibly by Thomas Rawlins. 
M.I. 437/1 and 439/6. 

6. Restoration, 1660. Medal, usually found as a badge, given as by Simon in Medallic 
Illustrations. M.I. 453/38. 

7. Another badge, the portrait copied from the last medal but with the addition of a 
crown. M.I. 454/40. 

8. Coronation, 1662, by Simon. M.I. 472/76. 

9. Dominion of the Sea, 1665, by Simon, two years after the ‘Petition’ Crown and 
believed to be his last work. M.I. 506/145. 

By Mr. R. N. P. Hawkins. 

I. An Irish coin weight dated 1670. 

Obv. c (ivitasj d (ublinie) above arms of the city. Around : dv(blin ?) d essay me. 

Rev. the/weight/of fovbe shj/nine pence/xvh i> /1670 

This was for weighing Pieces of Eight, at 17 dwt., which is a tolerance of 12 grains 

below their full minted weight, and showing exchange value 4s. 9d. 

II. By Mr. R. N. P. Hawkins, on behalf of Major Pridmore. 

A sketch of a 17th century token in the collection of Major Pridmore. 

The token is made of lead and reads: — • 

Obv. s« names collett around the rim, and script i.c with star above and below 
within a line inner circle. 

Rev. his halfe penny around the rim, and 1700 with star above and below within 
a line inner circle. 

Only one Sir James Collet or Collett existed in 1700. He was a sheriff of London who was 
created a knight bachelor by William III in the bedchamber at Kensington on 17th November 
1697. His name was spelt Collett. For the remainder of the biographical information about 
him which is here presented we are indebted to the Librarian at Guildhall Library. 

Collett was born about 1645 and died on April 24th 1711, his body being interred in the 
Nonconformist burial ground of Bunhill Fields. He was a member of the Common Council 
of the City of London, representing Vintry Ward, in 1681-3 and 1689-1701 , styled in the rank 
of Captain in the Common Council records but in the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in a 1695 
assessment. He was a Sheriff of London in 1697-8. 

A 1681 rate assessment list showed him as a householder in Queen Street, i.e. the 
thoroughfare still so named from Southwark Bridge to the London Guildhall. A 1695 tax 
assessment showed him (and three others of the same Christian- and surname) as still 
dwelling in the same parish of St. Martin Vintry. 

Collett was a member of the Fruiterers Company, which is the sole but perhaps sufficient 
indication of his having had a commercial connection. In this Company he was a liveryman 
in 1682, a member of the Court of Assistants by 1684, and Master in 1687-8. 

So much for the issuer. Investigation of the token has not so far proceeded beyond this 
point, and as to its purpose we are left with merely speculation. It seems unlikely that a 
City worthy with a new knighthood would indulge in the illegality of issuing a currency 
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token for trade. But it bears a currency denomination, and cannot therefore be merely of 
the nature of a visiting card. Could Sir James have used it as a pledge to shopkeepers when 
sending out a servant to fetch tobacco or a pot of ale to him during lengthy business in the 
council chamber? Or indeed as Major Pridmore hoped when he acquired the token, does its 
blatant wrongness as a home issue point to a setting in one of our possessions overseas, such 
as a plantation in Jamaica? 

By Mr. C. S. S. Lyon. 

15 17th Century tokens. 

Surrey 32 Cobham Thomas King (Id) 


9 9 

98 Guildford town {d. 

9 9 

100 „ 

John Browne. 

J J 

102 „ 

Charles Hanby 

9 9 

no „ 

Nicholas Lintott. 

9 9 

114 „ 

Abdiah Martin 

9 9 

118 „ 

John Martin. 

9 9 

122 „ 

Daniel Sarlle. 

9 9 

125 „ 

Thomas Tompson. 

9 9 

126 „ 

Thomas Tompson 

9 9 

127 Nr. 

Guildford. Thomas Wilmot. 


Durham 13 Barnard Castle Mathias Sower by 
Rutland 10 Uppingham Peter Barriffe (Id). 

Shropshire 56 Oswestry Hugh Edwards (Id). 

London 3161 Tothill St. Westminster The Crown. 

By Mr. Peter Mitchell. 

1. James I shilling, m.m. plain cross, rev. die as Lingford 1220. 

2. James I sixpence, m.m. plain cross, 1618, impublished, but noted in the Grant Francis 
table as having been recorded in the trials of the Pyx. 

3. Charles I Tower half crown, m.m. triangle (over anchor, over tun?) Mint mark not 
known with this ‘tun’ horseman. 

4. Charles I, Exeter sixpence, m.m. rose, 1644. Two specimens, one with small vi behind 
head, unpublished; the other with vi recut in the die (Lockett 1). 

5. Pontefract shilling, octagonal, 1648, after the death of Charles I, m.m. pistol. See 
Nelson p. 36 where one is recorded in the Farquhar Collection. 

6. Puncheons of Charles I shilling, type 4, struck on a lozenge-sliaped flan. See Nelson 
p. 27, where a similar piece (different dies) is illustrated under ‘Uncertain shilling’. 

7. A 17th century Windsor Token of the ‘Bells of Ouseley’. Unpublished. The inn was 
recently gutted by fire and rebuilt. 

By Mr. Owen F. Parsons. 

1. James I, silver medal on Peace with Spain 1604. This is a cast variant of M.I. 1 193/14, 
the obverse legend (on a slightly raised band) reading mag ? brit ? fkan-et. hib ? r instead 
of the usual ang, sco? fr? et. hib? re. Apparently unpublished. 

2. Engraved silver card counter, perhaps by Simon Passe with portraits of Elizabeth, 
Countess Palatine, daughter of James I and her husband, Frederick, Count Palatine, made 
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after their marriage in February 1613, but before August 1619, when Frederick became 
King of Bohemia. Ex Farquhar Collection, apparently unpublished. 

3. Silver cliche medallet with portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria to left, in front a pot 
from which springs the rose and lily. Perhaps struck on her marriage to Charles I in 1625. 
M.I. plate CLXXX II No. 5 Ex Farquhar Collection. Apparently unique. 

4. Silver cast medal on the Dominion of the Sea 1630, by Nicholas Briot, M.I. 1. 256/40. 
Casting defect by ruff, otherwise an exceptionally fine original cast, with the error qui in 
legend on reverse. 

5. Silver struck medallet by Nicholas Briot with similar types, but dated 1630, and ship 
sails in the other direction. M.I. 1. 257/42. 

6. Silver cast medallet, perhaps cast from previous, with ruff converted to lace collar 
by tooling. M.I. 1. 257/43. Do struck examples of this medallet actually exist? 

7. Uniface struck medallic portrait of Charles I by Thomas Simon signed T. S. F. below 
bust, in silver, perhaps c. 1640-42. M.I. Plate CLXXXII No. 7, ex Farquhar Collection. 
Apparently unique. 

8. Royalist badge of Charles I by Thomas Simon with portrait on obverse based on 
previous medal, and on reverse, Royal Arms with minute detail. Variant of M.I. Plate 
XXXII No. 16. 

9. Royalist badge by Thomas Simon, with similar portrait of King Charles on obverse, 
and portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria on reverse. M.I. Plate XXXII No. 2. 

10. Silver engraved card counter of c. 1640 being No. 7 of a set of 36 with the Cries of 
London ‘Buy a hone or a whetstone’. Not in M.I., but see British Numismatic Journal Vol. 
XIV, article by L. A. Lawrence, where this specimen is illustrated. Ex Farquhar Collection, 
possibly only one other specimen known. 

11. Silver medal on Coronation of Charles II at Scone, January 1st 1651, cast as always. 
M.I. 1. 394/18 and Plate XXXV No. 8. 

12. Struck medal in silver, with same devices, but legend on obverse in slightly different 
form. Not in M.I. 1885, but a note against Plate XXXV No. 8 reads ‘Another of the same 
design, but slightly larger, was struck. Only one specimen of the struck piece is known’. 


By Mr. D. L. F. Sealy. 

A. Scottish. 1. Charles I Scots Coronation Medal, by Briot. (prop, of J. Vakulya). 

B. English. 1. Charles I Briot Milled Shilling, 1638-9. 

2. Charles I pattern twopence, by Briot. c. 1640. 

3. qttatvok maria vindico pattern farthing in silver, 1665. 

4. William III Shilling, 1697 ; inverted a for v in gvlielmvs. 

5. Token farthing, c. 1660. Greene Dragon in Bowe Lane. 

C. Irish 1. Kilkenny Money halfpenny, c. 1642. ? no C.R. 

2. Gun-Money crown, 1690, overstruck on large half crown. 

3. Limerick Money halfpenny, 1691, overstiuck on the Gun-Money large 
shilling. N.B. reversed n in hibernia. 


By Mr. W. Slayter. 

1. Charles I Unit, Tower Mint, i.m. harp. 1632-33. 

2. Charles I Half crown, i.m. (P), officially pierced during the great recoinage of 1696-7. 
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By Mi'. Ian Stewart. Five Scottish Coins. 

1. James VI 10/- piece, 1599. Obverse reads iacob (normally iacobvs) 

2. 10/- piece, 1600. Same obverse, rusted die. 

3. Similar, but a different reverse die, with spikes only on the outer side of the right 
thistle-stalk. 

4. Charles II, quarter-dollar, 1680. Obverse reads carovls. 

5. ,, ,, 1681. Obverse reads caeolvs, perhaps altered from carovls. 

By Mr. R. H. Thompson. 

Charles II crown, 1663, unpublished. 

Obv. First bust, with extra curl on neck, and below c of caeolvs. Compare obverses of 
E.S.C. 20, 27. 

Rev. New shields, with no stops in legend. Compare reverse of E.S.C. 27A. 

November 

By Mr. C. S. S. Lyon. 

1 & 2. Late coins of the ‘lunette’ type with ‘vertical’ die-cutting. One reads Burgred. 
the other Aethelred (blundered). The dies for both were cut by the same hand. 

3 & 4. ‘Open cross’ coins of Aethelwulf. No. 3 is of Canterbury style, but of a Rochester 
moneyer in the previous type (Maninc). No. 4 is of Rochester style, rare for this type — 
moneyer Ethelmod. 



ADDRESS BY STEWART LYON 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 26 111 November, 1968 

HISTORICAL PROBLEMS OF ANGLO-SAXON COINAGE— (2) 

THE NINTH CENTURY— OFFA TO ALFRED 

“On this dark subject of the Anglo-Saxon coinage, tve must however confess, that the clouds 
which have long surrounded' it have not yet been removed.” 

— Sharon Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, 1805 

INTRODUCTION 1 

In my Address last year I discussed the introduction of the broad penny coinage in southern 
England in the reign of Offa, and put forward for reconsideration the view that this coinage 
was initiated by Offa himself and not by the minor Kentish kings Ecgberht and Heaberht. 
Arguments were advanced for the earliest of Offa’s coins having been the portrait and non- 
portrait issues of fine style and delicate engraving — those most closely related to the small 
mainly unsigned pence commonly called sceattas, which must surely 7 have been recoined when 
Offa’s series began. Reference was made to the difficulty of reconciling the limited docu- 
mentary evidence from chronicles and charters with such a numismatic classification based on 
style, epigraphy and the sequence of moneyers, the inference being that the subject would 
repay further detailed study, both by numismatists and by historians. 

Tonight I want to review the broad penny coinage south of the Humber during the century 
following the death of Offa in 796. Northumbria, until the fall of York to the Vikings in 867 
seems finally to have put an end to it, maintained a coinage of small pence which degenerated 
from silver sceatta-Uke pieces to brassy coins commonly 7 known as slycas, and in passing I 
would refer to the recent publication by Dr. D. M. Metcalf and others of an examination of 
the composition of a selected sample of this coinage which illustrates its progressive debase- 
ment. 2 * * * * The introduction of the broad penny 7 into Northumbria by 7 the Danish rulers is a subject 
which I shall leave until next year. 


OFFA TO iETHELWULF, 796-c. 840 


(a) The Canterbury mint 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Offa’s coinage ended with Lhe aptly named “three- 
line” type, which he also shared with Archbishop /Ethclheard of Canterbury. It marked a 
raising of the weight standard and a further broadening of the flan. This type seems to have 


1 I have taken the liberty of rewriting much of 

the Address as delivered, partly to improve the 

presentation of key arguments, partly to expand 
them — this ia particularly true of the section on 

the “lunette” coinage — and partly to take account 

of valuable comments from Mr. C. E. Blunt and 

Mr. H. E. Pagan and conversations with Professor 

Dorothy Whitelock and Mr. P. H. Sawyer. The 


main points which I sot out to mako in the verbal 
Address are, however, unchanged. 

2 Studies in the composition of early medieval coins, 
by D. M. Metcalf, J. M. Morrick, and L. K. Hamblin, 
published by Corbitt & Hunter Ltd., 1968, as 
Number 3 in the series of Minerva Numismatic 
Handbooks. 
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been struck at three mints at least: one in Kent, almost certainly at Canterbury; one in 
Mercia, seemingly at London; and one in East Anglia. After Offa’s death the type was con- 
tinued for a time although not, so far as we know, in the name of his son Ecgfrith who reigned 
for less than five months. From the Mercian mint there are coins in the name of Coenwulf, 
Ecgfrith ’s successor as king of Mercia, but at the other mints we find the Mercian supremacy 
challenged. Eadberht Fraen in Kent and Eadwald in East Anglia seem to have defied Coenwulf 
for perhaps two years, after which all three mints are found striking for him. 1 

At the turn of the century Coenwulf introduced a new type on a slightly smaller flan, 
bearing his name and title in circumscription around the letter m for Merciorum. It is commonly 
referred to as the “tribrach’ ’ type from the design found on the reverse of all coins of the true 
type. It was also struck by Archbishop /Ethclheard, his name being coupled with that of the 
Mercian king as in Offa’s reign. At the royal mint of Canterbury there was a further issue, 
differing only in minor details, in the name of Coenwulf ’s brother Cuthred, king of Kent. This 
was followed at that mint by a portrait issue, bearing the name sometimes of Cuthred, some- 
times of Coenwulf, and having for the reverse design a cross with wedges in the angles. For the 
remainder of Coenwulf’s reign — he died in 821 — the coinage always bore a royal portrait. 

Cuthred died in 807, evidently during the currency of the “cross and wedges” type , and the 
coinage in the name of a king of Kent lapsed for some fifteen years. It is not clear whether 
Cuthred had the exclusive use of the Canterbury mint, taking it over from Coenwulf during the 
currency of “tribrach” and introducing the new portrait coinage, or whether the two kings 
shared the mint. The numismatic evidence is on balance slightly in favour of Coenwulf’s 
“cross and wedges” coins being later than Cuthred’s, and thus, if anything, seems to point 
to consecutive rather than concurrent minting. 

After a short period of experiment, the royal mint at Canterbury followed “cross and 
w'edges” with a new type to which the descriptive name “pincer cross” has been given. This 
was struck on a broadened flan, and a date of c. 810 for its introduction has been suggested. 
In the meantime a portrait coinage in the name of Archbishop Wulfred, who succeeded 
/Ethelheard in 805, had begun on a small flan, but was subsequently changed to the broader 
flan, doubtless at the time of the introduction of ’pincer cross’. The identification of the 
Canterbury mint on the earliest coins of Wulfred, and in monogram form on later coins, gives 
us a clear indication that the royal series we have been discussing is to be attributed to 
Canterbury, for the two series are closely related in style and epigraphy. The archbishop seems 
to have begun with one moneyer, for none was named on the earliest corns, but with the 
broadening of the flan v'e find two moneyers’ names appearing. On the other hand the 
complement of moneyers striking in the king’s name at Canterbury was evidently six, and 
this number was maintained unaltered until 825 at least, and perhaps until early in the reign 
of /Ethelwulf. On the evidence of Grately one of these six moneyers might well have been the 
abbot’s, and it may be significant that, at about the time Archbishop Wulfred ’s coinage began, 
the moneyer Sigeberht is found with a reverse design apparently representing the Triple Aura. 

It is not difficult to trace the Canterbury series through from S10 until the fall of Kent to 
Ecgberht of Wessex in 825, by which time the identity of the mint is firmly established on the 
coins themselves, and this was done in a paper by C. E. Blunt, B. H. I. H. Stewart and myself 
in BNJ XXXII. 2 In the process certain conclusions of fundamental importance for the political 

1 See “The Coinage of southern England, period from 796 to 825 is very fully illustrated. 
796-840”, by C. E. Blunt, C. S. S. Lyon and B. H. I. 2 See note I . 

H. Stewart, in BNJ XXXII (1963), where the 
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history of the period were drawn. The first was that relatively few of the surviving coins of 
Ceolwulf I, who succeeded his brother Coemvulf on the latter’s death in 821, were struck at 
Canterbury, and that for the greater part of his two-year reign in Mercia both Canterbury 
mints adopted an equivocal position, issuing coins bearing a royal and archiepiscopal portrait 
respectively but with no king’s or archbishop’s name. (The fact that this happened at both 
mint s confirms that there was a crisis of authority, for the archbishop had previously obtained 
his minting rights from the Mercian king.) Indeed of the six Canterbury moneyers at the 
royal mint only two are known to have struck in Ceolwulf ’s name, and the number of surviving 
coins is sufficient to enable some significance to be attached to this. As these two moneyers 
also struck the ‘anonymous’ issue the question arises of whether their acknowledgement of 
Ceolwulf preceded or followed their period of equivocation. This question cannot be answered 
with any degree of certainty, although there are signs that the Ceolwulf coins may be later 
than the ‘anonymous’ group, for whereas Coenwulf's coinage had for many years been ex- 
clusively based on a portrait- on the obverse, and the ‘anonymous’ coinage followed this 
tradition, some of the coins of Ceolwulf bear no portrait — a situation that was to recur at 
Canterbury in subsequent reigns. Moreover Ceolwulf ’s two moneyers are not found striking the 
second phase of the ‘anonymous’ issue, in which the diademed head of the first phase gave way 
to a bonneted head. 

The second conclusion drawn by Blunt, Lyon and Stewart was that Beornwulf, who 
obtained the Mercian crown on Ceolwulf s expulsion in 823, and is stated by Stenton to have 
been the dominant figure in southern England as late as the summer of 825, did not have (or 
did not exercise?) the right of coinage at Canterbury. Instead the coinage was once again in 
the name of a king of Kent, this time Baldred (here generally spelt Beldred), who was put to 
flight, we are told in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, by Ecgberht of Wessex in 825. He can be 
assumed to have emerged from the weakening of Mercian power, for there is no earlier ment ion 
of him in documents. His portrait coins generally bore a bonneted head similar to that on 
‘anonymous - coins of the second phase and on the reverse — as with the corresponding coins of 
Archbishop Wulfred — the contraction drvr cits for Dorovernia Civilas. On the ‘anonymous’ 
coins this inscription had occurred in full, though with a b instead of the v in the la-tin form of 
Canterbury. The bonneted portrait was continued for a time by Ecgberht, but without the 
drvr cits reverse: instead the reverse design varied from moneyer to moneye r, as on the 
non-portrait coins of Ceolwulf, Baldred and Ecgberht himself. The relationship between the 
portrait and non-portrait issues of this period is not clear. 

Perhaps as early as 828, Ecgberht introduced a standard portrait type bearing a monogram 
of Dorob C on the reverse (PI. 22, 2). It appears to have replaced the initial portrait and non- 
portrait issues (e.g. PI. 22, 1), and was not superseded at the royal mint until after Ecgberht’s 
death in 838. It was shared, though apparently on a small scale, by Archbishop Wulfred 
(PI. 22, 6), who died in 832, and by Ceolnoth, who was appointed archbishop in the following 
ye-ai after the short and apparently coinless episcopacy of Feologcld. The coinage of Ecgberht 
was very full}’' discussed ten years ago by C. E. Blunt in his definitive paper in BNJ XXVIII 
entitled ‘The coinage of Ecgbeorht, King of Wessex 802-39’, and the Canterbury issues are 
those of his Groups 1, 2 and 3. 

There can be little doubt that the first Canterbury coinage of .Et-belwulf, Ecgbcrht’s son, 
was the non-portrait type which incorporates the ethnic Saxoniorum on the reverse and 
depicts a ‘cross and wedges’ on the obverse (PI. 22, 3). Only one moneyer is common to this 
type and to Ecgberht’s Dorob C issue, and Mr. Blunt has suggested that minting towards the 
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end of the latter may have been on a small scale. An alternative possibility' to he considered is 
that there may actually have been an interruption, perhaps of a few years, in the Canterbury 
coinage. But before we discuss this question further it is necessary to look at the other 
Kentish mint of the period, Rochester. 

(b) The mint of Rochester and the Middle Temple hoard 

A mint at Rochester first becomes evident during the reign of Ceolwulf I, for which two 
coins of crude style are known bearing the name Dorobrebia. 1 They are perhaps to be associated 
with a single moneyer working for the bishop, for coins similar in style exist bearing moneyers’ 
names but no mint signature and these are presumably of moneyers working for a different 
authority — that is to say, the king. A century later Athelstan legislated for Rochester to have 
two moneyers for the king and one for the bishop, and it may be significant that the comple- 
ment of moneyers named on the coins of the early ninth century mint seems to have been two. 
The origin of the mint has been traced back by Blunt, Lyon and Stewart as far as the middle of 
the reign of Coenwulf. 

Rochester’s issues for Ceolwulf seem to have been prolific in comparison w r ith those of 
Canterbury. The king’s name is invariably spelt ciol. . . . against ceol. ... at Canterbury. 
The moneyers were apparently in no doubt about his authority, for there is nothing to corres- 
pond with the Canterbury anonymous issue. When the mint acknowledged Baldred — pre- 
sumably on Ceohvulf’s deposition in 823 — he was never styled rex Cant, but simply rex or 
rex H, seemingly for Hrofesc-eastre. The mint worked for Ecgberht after he conquered Kent 
in 825, and its output for him is reflected in the coins of Group 4 of Mr. Blunt’s classification. 
Up to this point its obverse types had always used the king’s head or bust, but after an early 
issue for Ecgberht depicting a very primitive head (PI. 22, 10) it then appears to have adopted 
a series of non-portrait types (PI. 22, 1 1-12). Again there is a difference in spelling, viz Ecgbeorhl 
against the Canterbury Ecgbearht. 

A second portrait issue for Ecgberht is found bearing an inscription which is an abbreviation 
of Sanctus Andreas Apostolus (PI. 22, 15-17). There is no moneyer’s name, and it can scarcely 
be doubted that this was an issue of the bishop’s moneyer. Three, if not four, of the five known 
specimens are from the Middle Temple hoard. This is the exceptionally interesting hoard 
which was presented to the British Museum in 1893 by Sir A. W. Franks, and which is recorded 
in J. T). A. Thompson’s Inventory under “Unknown Site No. 2”. It contained one late coin 
of Offa and one of Eadberht Pracn, but otherwise consisted of coins of the first forty years of 
the ninth century. A date of c. S41-2 has been suggested for its deposition — that is, two or 
three years after /Ethel wu If succeeded his father Ecgberht as king of Wessex. 

As can be seen from Table 1 , the 28 coins of /Ethelwulf in the hoard are remarkable in that 
all but two appear to be attributable to Rochester. Twenty-two arc of a portrait issue by two 
moneyers, one at least of whom had previously struck for Ecgberht. They represent a consider- 
able variety of designs and display a deterioration in style winch suggests a duration of 
several years (PI. 22, 13, 14, 18). The king’s name invariably begins e b (with the curve, 
not the upright, of the thorn crossed). 

For a stylistic affinity with these portrait coins we have to look to the St. Andrew coins of 
Ecgberht. Now bearing in mind the number of /Ethelwulf’s coins in the Middle Temple hoard 

1 The identification of this mint signature seems coinage" {NC 1869). It was then ignored until 
first to have been made by the Rev. D. II. Haigh Mr. Blunt revived it in a note in BNJ XXVIII, 
in his paper “Miscellaneous notes on the old English p. 406. 



TABLE I 


Canterbury, Rochester end Winchester money era of Ecgberht and ASthelwulf up to c. 852 and of the contemporary issues of 
Archbishops Wulfred and CeoJooth, showing their representation in the Middle Temple (1893) and Dorking (1817) hoards 


Period A 
Period B 
Period C 


c. 825 - c. 828 
e. 828 - c, 835 
C. 835 - c. 840 


Period D = c. 840-c. 845 
Period E = c. 845-c. 852 


Number of coins 
recorded in 
Middle Dorking 

Period BMC Types Modern Grouping Description Money ers known Temple (Archaeologia 

{NC 1894) XIX)+ 



CANTERBURY , ECOBERBT 





A 

iv, vii, ix, - 

Blunt 1 

Bonneted head/various 

Diormod" 1 , Sigestef™, Swofheard™ 1 ", 






(PI. 22, 1) 

Tidbearht™, Werheard™ 

— 

— 

A 

x-xii, xv, xvi 

Blunt 2 

Cross, etc. /various 

Diormod m , Oba™, Sigestef™, 







Swefhsard m - Js , Tidbearht™, Werheard™ 

8 

— 

B, Cf 

i, ia 

Blunt 3 

Bust/Dorob C monogram 

Diormod™, Oba m , Swef heard™ 1 ", 






(PI. 22, 2) 

Tidbearht™, Biommod 0 , Bosel, 







Dealla, Deibus, Duding, Osmund 0 , 







Tilwine 

69 

8 






77 

8 


CANTERBURY, nETHELWTJLP 



— 

— 

D 

V 

Dolley & Skaaro 

Cross- and - wedges/ 

Osmund*, Diar", Herebeald, Manna, 





Early (Cl) 

Saxoniorum 

Torhtwald 

2 

28 




(PI. 22, 3) 




D T, E 

vi, vii, xi-xiv 

Dolley & Skaare 

Bust/crosslet etc. 

Osmund*. Diar°, Herebeald, Manna, 

— 

44 (crosslet) 



Second Coinage (C2) 

(PI. 22, 4) 

Deiheah, Eanmund, Hunbearbt", 


19 (other 





Liaba 0 


designs) 

E 

i (part), ia, ii, iii 

Dolley & Skaare 

DOR“B~/CANT, 

Osmund 6 , Diar° (var.), Herebeald, 





Third Coinage 

cant/dor-b - 

Manna, Deiheah, Eanmund, Bun- 





(C2) 

and variations 

bearht 0 , Ealgmund, Ethelmund, 






(PI. 22, 5) 

Hebeoa 6 (v&r.) 


26 


2 
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CANTERBURY, ABF* WUXFRED 


B 

— 

Blunt, Lyon and 

Bust/Dorob C monogram 

Swefheard euim 





Stewart VII 

(PI. 22, 6) 


1 

— 


CANTERBURY, ABP* CE0LNOTH 




— 

B, C? 

— 

— 

Bust, /Dorob C 

Biommod*, Wunhere 

1 

— 




GUUros / monogram 




C?, D 

— 

— 

Bust, /‘second mono- 

BiommocP, Wunhere 

9 

16 




cialno»/ gram (PI. 22, 7) 




E 

— 

— 

Bust, jChi-Bho etc. 

Biomraod®, Wunhere, Swebheard 

— 

14 




ciaenod/ (PI, 22, 8) 




E (late) 

— 

- 

Bust, (Namoofmint 

Anonymous moneyer, Lil, Biamred 0 , 






Ceolnod' in various forms 

1 Mala 

— 

2 




(PI. 22, 9; PI. 23, 1) 


— 

— 






10 

31 


ROCHESTER, 

ECO B SHUT 





A 

v, vi, viii, - 

Blunt 4 

Bust or head /various 

Dunun !, ' a? , Ethelmod 6 

1 

1 




(PI. 22. 10) 




B, CT 

xiii, xiv, xvii, - Blunt 4 

Various non -portrait/ 

Ethelmod 6 , Cobb a, Beagmund® 

5 

1 




various 







(PI. 22, 11-12) 




BI, C 

ii, iii 

Blunt ‘ Rochester ’ 

BllSt/sCS ANDREAS 

Anonymous moneyer (ecclesiastical 






(PI. 22, 16-17) 

issue) 

3 

— 






9 

2 


ROCHESTER, 

jETHELWOTF 





C 

ix, ixa, x 

Dolley <fc Skaare 

Bust or he ad /various 

Beagmund e , Dun* ?{? , Wilheah 

22 

3 



Early (A) 

(PI. 22, 13-14, 18) 




D 

xviiwxxui 

Dolley & Skaare 

Cross - and - wedges/ 

Beaground^, DuiAY Wilheah, 





Second Coinage 

various 

Brid^, Ethelhere 0 , Manninc 0 , 





(BI and 2) 

(PI. 22, 19, 21} 

WelheaTd 

— 

16 

D 

va 

Dolley & Skaare 

Cross -and - wedges / 

Anonymous moneyer (ecclesiastical 





Second Coinage 

Occidenlalium 

issue?) 

4 

6 



(BI and 2) 

Sa3X>niorum 





(PL 22, 20) 
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Period 

D/E 

E 

B-C? 

C? 

D 


Number of coins 
recorded in 
Middle Dorking 

BMC Types Modern Grouping Description Moneyers known Temple ( Archaeologia 

(NC 1894) XXX)* 


viii, xv, xvi 


i (part) 


Dolley & S knars 
Second Coinage 
(B2) 

Dolley & Skaare 
Third Coinage 
(B 2) 


‘Berhtwulf’ portrait/ 
various 
(PI, 22, 24) 

DOR - B - or DORrEr/CAlIT 
(PI. 22, 20) 


Ethelhero 0 , Manninc 0 , Biamnoth 


Wilheah, Brid rf , Ethel here 0 , 
Manninc 0 , Wei heard, Biamnoth 


WINCHESTER, ECOBERHT 

xviii Blunt ‘Winchester’ Saxonjcioss 

xx Blunt ‘Winchester’ Saxonwrumj cross 


Boomheard, Boss, If a, Tideroaa, 
Tilred 
Eanwald® 


WINCHESTER, JIEEmmF 

iv — Saxonj cross and wedges Eanwald 0 


4 


26 


14 

43 


3 

1 

4 


* Dolley and Skaare record one additional coin of AEthelwulf, BMC xiii, two of BMC xviii, one of BMC xix, two of BMC xx, 
which were presented to the British Museum by Taylor Combe’s widow. 


o = also a moneyer of AEthelwulf 
b — also a moneyer of Baldred 
c = also a moneyer of Archbishop Ceolnoth 
d — also a moneyer of Bsrhtrwulf 
e = also a moneyer of Ecgberht 

m — also a moneyer of Coenwulf, the ‘Anonymous’ issue and Baldred 

o = also a moneyer in the ‘open cross' type ( BMC xvii of ASthelwulf, or the corresponding issue of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth) 

w = also a moneyer of Archbishop Wulfred 
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it is a matter for some surprise that no similar issue in his name is known, and one can reason- 
ably doubt whether such an issue was ever made. I think it may not be without significance 
that the dies for one of the Ecgberht St. Andrew pieces and for an .Ethelwulf coin of the 
moncyer Beagmund are of identical design, and are so close in every common detail as to have 
been cut not only by the same hand, but perhaps even as part of a single consignment of dies 
(PI. 22, 13, 16). There is, too, a degree of parallelism in the two series which makes me wonder 
if they could have overlapped, at least to some extent. 1 This, however, could only have 
happened if /Ethelwulf, who is recorded as having been sub-king of Kent during his father’s 
last years, had had tire services of the royal moneyers at Rochester while the bishop’s entitle- 
ment to a moneyer continued to be derived from Ecgberht. But as there is no numismatic 
evidence for /Ethelwulf having in turn conceded such a right to his son Athelstan, who 
became sub-king of Kent on /Ethelwulf’s accession to the throne of Wessex, the idea of such 
a dichotomy cannot immediately commend itself. 

Nevertheless there are several other features of the coinage at the end of Ecgberht’s reign 
and the beginning of /Ethelwulf’s for which some explanation is necessary. Most of these 
concern the use of the rex Saxoniorum title. Why, for example, did /Ethelwulf apparently 
close down a mint outside Kent — perhaps at Winchester — early in his reign ? That 
mint had struck non-portrait coins for Ecgberht on which the rex Saxoniorum title 
was displayed, generally with the ethnic in a monogram. Why, too, did .Ethelwulf in- 
troduce, for his first issue at Canterbury, a type which copied one form in which his father 
had proclaimed that title at this other mint? Is there a coimexion between the number of 
Rochester portrait coins of /Ethelwulf in the Middle Temple hoard, the presence of only two 
Canterbury coins of the rex Saxoniorum type, and the fact that only one Canterbury moneyer 
of Ecgberht is known for this type ? 

My own impression from a consideration of this hoard and the later hoard from Dorking is 
that the Rochester portrait, issue represented in the Middle Temple hoard had run its course, 
or virtually so, by the date of deposition of the hoard, hut that the rex Saxoniorum issue had 
only just begun at Canterbury. If this is right, and if there was no break in the Canterbury 
coinage, we must again face the problem of /Ethelwulf having had the use of the royal mint at 
Rochester in Ecgberht’s lifetime, but this time with the added complication that Ecgberht 
retained the Canterbury mint. If there was a break in minting at the royal mint at Canterbury 
and this was confined to the last years of Ecgberht’s reign, the same problem arises, except that 
the Canterbury mint may have been inactive at the time. If, however, the break began after 
Ecgberht’s death, or continued beyond it, the case for /Ethelwulf having used the royal mbit 
of Rochester in his father’s lifetime must fall back on the relationship between his portrait 
coins and the St. Andrew coinage of the ecclesiastical mint. 

There is a further piece of evidence from the Middle Temple hoard which has a bearing on 
this question. It concerns the arehiepiscopal coinage of Canterbury. The hoard contained two 
of the four eccesiastical coins known with Ecgberht’s form of the Dorob C monogram. One of 
these was the unique coin of this type of Archbishop Wulfred, who died in 832 (PI. 22, 6): the 
other was of Ceolnoth, who received the pallium in 831, some five years before Ecgberht’s 
death. But there were also present in the hoard nine coins of Ceolnoth bearing the monogram 
in much the same form as Wulfred had used in Coenwulf’s reign, and they display considerable 

1 Compare, for example, the portraits on PI. 22. the use of an angular a in Ecgbeorht on nos. 15-17 
nos. 14 and 17, and the form of the initial cross and and in Beagmund on nos. IS and IS, as ugainst a 
the letter a on the reverse of each eoin. Note also rounded c in Ecgbeorht on nos. 10-12. 
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variation and degeneration of style, both in the portrait — which at first shows continuity 
with that on the Dorob G coins — and in the form of the monogram. 1 The introduction of this 
“second monogram” type (PI. 22, 7) may therefore have antedated /Ethelwulf’s Saxoniorum 
type by two or three years. If it can be regarded as marking the end of the Dorob G issue as a 
whole — and it would have represented a break with the practice established over the previous 
fifteen years if the type had been superseded at the archbishop’s mint while it was still being 
used by the royal moneyers — it strengthens the argument that there was an interruption 
at the royal mint before tbe Saxonioi'um issue began. Bearing in mind the rarity' of Dorob G 
coins of Ceolnoth it is more probable that such an interruption would have preceded rather 
than followed Ecgberht’s death. 

But the hypothesis that there was a discontinuity in the royal coinage at a time when the 
archbishop’s mint, continued to be active cannot be put forward without other reservations. 
If there was a break towards the end of Ecgberht’s reign a possible explanation is that the 
royal moneyers deliberately refrained from minting for Ecgberht. We should not rule this out 
especially in view of the evidence, however tenuous, that at Rochester the royal moneyers may 
actually have worked for /Ethelwulf while the bishop continued to acknowledge that his 
minting rights were derived from Ecgberht. Nevertheless there may prove to be historical 
difficulties in the way of accepting this evidence. Numismatically, too, one wonders why, 
if the royal mint was inactive, Ceolnoth should have thought it necessary to change the reverse 
type of his coins. If we could discount the evidence for a break in the royal coinage, and regard 
“second monogram” as Ceolnoth’s answer to .Ethelwulf’s Saxoniorum type — for the 
archbishop could not possibly have adopted the latter — we could perhaps seek to explain 
the inclusion of only two Saxoniorum coins in the Middle Temple hoard against nine of 
“second monogram” as no more than a rather remarkable statistical quirk. 

Such a quirk appears to underlie the presence of four non-portrait coins of /Ethelwulf with 
the cross and wedges design on the obverse but with the extended title rex occidentalium 
Saxoniorum taking up the whole of the reverse (PI. 22, 20). There is no moneyer’s name. 
This issue- is closely paralleled in style and in obverse design by coins bearing the names of the 
Rochester moneyers of the portrait issue, but no ethnic: none of these was in the hoard. 
(See PI. 22, 19, which is however of a new moneyer.) The lettering of both issues is quite 

different from that used on the portrait coins, and the king’s name is initially spelt aed 

with the cross of the thorn on the upright. It seems likely that here we have the Rochester 
equivalents of the Canterbury Saxoniorum type, and that the rex occidentalium Saxoniorum 
coins are from the bishop’s moneyer. If so, this is the last distinctive ecclesiastical issue of 
Rochester. Was there no longer a need for any distinction, as there may have been at the time 
of the St. Andrew coins, or was it simply that the occidentalium Saxoniorum issue ceased 
with Bishop Beornmod’s death c. 843 and was not resumed under his successor? 

I make no apology for dwelling at some length on a coinage which is linked with St. Andrew, 
for it seems entirely appropriate to do so on such an occasion. Moreover, there is clearly a 
need for a closer study of the issues of this transitional period. As the Middle Temple hoard 
demonstrates, it is the recent identification of both royal and ecclesiastical issues of the 

1 There are two forms of the “second monogram'', (cf. BMC I, PI. XIII, 6) is generally associated with 
the more intricate of wdhch (cf. BMCT, PI. XII, 12) a portrait showing square shoulders and with 
appears to be the earlier, since the portrait which lettering which includes the broken letter D typical 
usually accompanies it has chevron drapery similar of the Saxoniorum issue. Both forms of tho mono- 
to that found on the obverse of Dorob C coins gram were present in the Middle Temple hoard. 

(e. g. Montagu 317). The other form of the monogram 



Rochester mint in Ecgberlit’s reign, and their continuation into iEthelwulf’s, that have made 
such a study necessary. It will need to include an examination, with historians, of the status 
of sub-kings of Kent, not only in the middle of the ninth century but also during the reigns of 
Offa and Coenwulf, before a considered judgment can be formed. 


TABLE 2 

Summary of the coins from Canterbury and Rochester in the names of Ecgberht and 
idStbelwulf (excluding the “open cross” type; in the Middle Temple and Dorking hoards. 

CANTERBURY ROCHESTER 



Middle 

Temple 

Dorking 

Middle 

Temple 

Dorking 

Ecgberht 

77 

8 

9 

2 

.Ethelwulf 

2 

117 

26 

43 

Periods A-C 

{ Pro -Saxoniorum ) 

77 

8 

31 

5 

Periods D-E 

( Saxoniorum and parallel or 

later issues) 

2 

117 

4 

40 


The arrangement by periods (sec Table 1), by grouping the early portrait coinage of 
lEthelwulf at Rochester with the coinage of Ecgberht, produces a more consistent pattern 
than the arrangement by reigns. This may indicate (1) that the Canterbury mint, but not that 
at Rochester, was inactive early in -Ethelwulf’s reign; or (2) that the Canterbury mint was 
inactive late in Ecgberht’s reign at a time when the Rochester mint was already striking coins 
for /Ethelwulf (as sub-king of Kent). The evidence of the ten coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth 
in Middle Temple seems to support the latter theory, but suggests that the archiepiscopal 
mint remained activo (see text). 


(c) The mints in East Anglia and at London 

The kingdom of East Anglia is historically obscure from the time that its king, dSthelberht, 
was beheaded by Offa in 794 until the well-known martyrdom of King (later Saint) Edmund by 
the Danes in 869. 1 A few portrait coins of /Ethelberht are known, by a moneyer Lul, and they 
depict the Roman republican design of a wolf and twins. Lul subsequently struck Offa’s 
“three line” type, as did another moneyer distinguished by Mr. Blunt as working at an East 
Anglian mint. Two more moneyers who struck slightly earlier types for Offa seem also to have 
been working in East Anglia. 

After Offa’s death we find three moneyers striking the three-line type in the name of a 
King Eadwald. One of these was Lul. It seems that Eadwald was the East Anglian parallel 
of the Kentish Eaclbcrht. Praen, and that, like Eadbcrht, he was overthrown by Coenwulf 
before the turn of the century. From this time the mint or mints in East Anglia worked for 
the Mercian kings, and it is only from East Anglia that we have coins of Beornwulf and 

1 The date given by Professor Wliitelock on p. 31 of English Historical Documents, vol. I. 
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Ludica who ruled Mercia for two years each after Ceolwulfs expulsion in 823. From the 
continuity of moneye rs and on grounds of style it is clear that the independence of East. 
Anglia was resumed c. 827 in the person of an unknown King Athelstan. The mint began with 
a portrait issue, but soon turned over to the non-portrait coinage that characterised East 
Anglia until the death of Edmund and beyond. Between these two kings the evidence of the 
coins shows that a King /Ethelwcard reigned, but it seems from the Middle Temple hoard 
that Athelstan was still ruling at the end of Eegberht’s reign in Wessex. No new types of 
Athelstan occur in later hoards, and it seems reasonable to assume that JStkehveard succeeded 
him early in the 840’s. 

Research is needed into the coinage of Athelstan and his successors to determine the order 
of the non-portrait types and to clarify whether one mint or two were at work. This research 
will also need to examine the transition from Mercian to East Anglian control, and consider 
the implications of the apparent reduction in the number of moneyers working in East Anglia 
from seven in Ceohvulf’s reign to three at the beginning of Athelstan’s. 

The paper by Blunt, Lyon and Stewart on the coinage of southern England in this period 
pointed to a residue of moneyers working for the Mercian kings who, because they can be 
traced through to Wiglaf, must surely have operated at a mint inside Mercia. The obvious 
location for such a mint is London. It was evidently working late in Offa’s reign, and was then 
used by Coenwulf and Ceolwulf (whose name is spelt with an t, as at Rochester, while the 
East Anglian moneyers follow Canterbury and use e). There is no sign of the Mercian mint in 
the reigns of Beornwulf and Ludica, but it reappears under Wiglaf. When Eegberht conquered 
Mercia in 829 he issued some coins bearing the name of London — where his name was spelt 
Eegberht — and others with the name of a moneyer, Rcdmudh. Wiglaf recovered his kingdom 
in 830, and coins bearing Iris name coupled with that of Redmudh are probably to be attributed 
to his second reign. But for most of the ten years of that reign Mercia seems not to have 
minted any coins, and we have to look to his successor, Berhtwulf, for a resumption of the 
series. 


/ETHEL W ULE, CEOLNOTH AND BERHTWULF, c. 840-c. 852 
(a) sEthelivulf 

It is not difficult to follow the broad outline of /Ethelwulf’s coinage after the deposition of 
the Middle Temple hoard. If we except the unique coin, perhaps of Winchester, which provides 
evidence for the continuance for a short time of a special Saxoniorum monogram type begun 
by Eegberht, the history is that of the two mints of Canterbury and Rochester, at least until 
after Berhtwulf’s flight in 851. R. H. M. Dolley and K. Skaare, in their paper in Anglo Saxon 
Coins entitled “The Coinage of .Ethclwulf, King of the West Saxons, 839-58”, have described 
the coinage in some detail but their analysis needs f.o be modified somewhat in the light of 
subsequent research into previous coinages, for their two ojjkinac can now be identified as the 
mints of Canterbury and Rochester. 

At Canterbury there was, of course, the initial Saxoniorum issue (PI. 22, 3). This was followed 
by a range of portrait types (e.g. PI. 22, 4) and by the non-portrait dok~b~/cant type 
(PI. 22, 5), so called because of the abbreviations which form the central designs. Finally 
there was a new portrait issue which continued for the greater part of dSthelberht’s reign 
and which bore the moneyer’s name on the limbs and between the angles of an open cross 
(PI. 23, 8). At Rochester, leaving aside the early portrait coins which 1 have already discussed, 
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the scries began with the non-portrait cross-and-wedges type (PL 22, 19, 21). This gave way 
to dor~b~/cant {PL 22, 26) — the first time we have a standard type at both Rochester and 
Canterbury, for dor - b~ is as good an abbreviation for Dorobrevia as for Dorobernia 1 — and a 
limited group of portrait coins (PL 22, 24), and finally, again as at Canterbury, to the ‘open 
cross’ type. Initially tins last type seems to have been from dies prepared locally, 2 but very 
soon the old Rochester style of die-cutting disappeared. Since the moneyers remained it may 
be assumed that further dies were obtained from Canterbury, but it becomes impossible to 
distinguish the coins of the two mints. 

The main problem is to place the middle portrait, coins at Canterbury and at Rochester 
relative to the dor - b - /cant issue. Dolley and Skaare put them earlier than dor~b"/ca>’t, 
but the range of types and lettering at Canterbury and the development of the portrait make 
me think that the two series may have overlapped there. Moreover, only one of the eight known 
moneyers of the Canterbury portrait series is not also known for the less extensive dob - b - /caNT 
issue (see Table 1). At Rochester, on the other hand, the middle portrait issue probably 
antedates dor - b - /oant, since the reverse types are identical with those found at the end of the 
‘cross-and-wedges’ issue: these portrait coins are also closely related to those of Bcrhtwulf 
of Mercia. 

The resolution of this problem is of greater numismatic than historical importance and it 
would be presumptuous of me to take the subject any further, particularly in the absence of 
a detailed published reconstruction of the Sevington hoard of 1834 which appears to have been 
buried shortly before the ‘open cross’ Issue began. Dolley and Skarre’s conclusion that the 
dor - b — /cant issue was interrupted by the Danish incursion of 831 may well be correct, for 
the ‘open cross’ type seems to have run for several years during LEthclwulf’s lifetime. Of course 
the earlier we can place the beginning of the ‘open cross’ issue the more likely that a re- 
assessment of the dates of the Northumbrian kings might enable us to re-attribute to Eanred 
of Northumbria the unique penny from the Trewhiddle hoard (PL 23, 7), which from its style 
must have been struck at about the time that issue began. 3 


(b) Ceolnoth 

Meanwhile the coinage of Archbishop Ceolnoth had been developing on parallel lines to 
Aithelwulf' s Canterbury coinage. In 840 it is probable, as I have already indicated, that his 
coins with the degraded monogram based on his predecessor’s early coinage were already in 
issue (Pl. 22, 7). Perhaps at the time the Saxoniorum type ceased, the Canterbury monogram 
gave way to a series of designs based on the Chi-Rho (PI. 22, 8). This seems to parallel the early 
portrait coins of the royal moneyers. 

After this group — perhaps in 851 — there appears to have been a break, for the next issues 
feature a change in the spelling of the archbishop’s name from cialnob to ceolnod, and two 
or perhaps three new moneyers who sign their coins with the mint signature (Pl. 23, 1). One 
or two specimens are known with no moncyer’s name, as though the mint was reduced for 
a time to a complement of one moneyer (PL 22, 9). The portrait on this group of coins closely 
resembles that on the final group of /-Ethelwulf’s reign, when Ceolnoth adopted the royal type 
of the ‘open cross’ (Pl. 23, 2). 


1 As Haigli pointed out in his paper in NC I860 
already referred to. 

2 Seo, for example, Fitzwilliam Sylioge no. 529, 

by the Rochester monayor Etholcro. I have two 
specimens of similar stylo in my own cabinet by a 


moneyor Ethcltnod, who is not known for earlier 
issues. 

3 For a discussion of this coin seo D. M. Wilson 
and C. E. Blunt, “The Trewhiddlo Hoard” (Archaeo- 
loyia XCVUI, 1901). 



(c) Berhtundf 

The resumption of the Mercian series by Berhtwulf presents us with a major historical 
problem, for there can be no doubt that many of his dies were prepared by the engraver who 
also cut the dies for one of -Ethelwulf’s mints. Brooke thought this was the Canterbury mint, 
but it now' seems more likely to have been Rochester. 

The most detailed account of this coinage is to be found in J. J. North’s article, ‘‘The Coinage 
of Berhtwulf of Mercia (840-852)” which appeared in SNC, LXIX (October 19G1). North 
divides the main portrait coinage into two groups which he regards as consecutive. They are 
stylistically quite distinctive and seem to be the work of two engravers. One of these, as has 
been mentioned, also serviced the West Saxon mint at Rochester (PI. 22, 22-23, 25), but the 
other worked exclusively for Berhtwulf and was more original in his treatment of the portrait 
and in his reverse designs (PI. 22, 27). Of the ten moncyers known to have struck this coinage 
for Berhtwulf, three received dies from both engravers. Two others are known from dies of 
-Ethelwulf’s engraver only, and one of these (Brid) was a moneyer of -Ethelwull’ in the “cross 
and wedges” issue and also in dor~b~/cant (PI. 22, 19, 23, 26). Five moneyers are known only 
from dies of the second engraver, and two of them (Earned and Wine) are perhaps to be 
equated with relatively early moneyers of Burgred of the same names. The fact that one of 
Berhtwulf’s moneyers, Liaba, shared the name of a Canterbury moneyer of /Ethelwulf is 
probably coincidence, for there is no stylistic resemblance between their coins. 

If the portrait coins in Berhtwulf’s name were struck at Rochester it is tempting to look 
on them as the successors of the apparently episcopal Occidentalium Saxoniomm issue. This, 
however, would be to go far beyond the documentary evidence linking Berhtwulf and the see 
of Rochester, namely bis confirmation c. 844-5 of an eighth century charter which gave the 
bishop the right to a free ship at the port of London. 1 It is scarcely conceivable that the 
bishop could have obtained his minting rights from Berhtwulf rather than TEthelwulf. Moreover 
he seems to have been entitled only to a single moneyer, but the coinage in Berhtwulf’s name 
must have been struck by several moneyers at any one time. The presence on some of these 
coins of the alpha-omega monogram, which had occurred on the St. Andrew coins of Ecgberht, 
cannot be given undue significance because it is also found on coins of /Ethelwulf’s moneyers, 
and if it has any meaning in this context it denotes, at best, the mint of Rochester. 

Does the sharing by Berhtwulf of the engraver who cut .Ethclwulf’s dies for the Rochester 
mint necessarily force us to the conclusion that Berhtwulf’s coins were struck there? The 
charter already mentioned makes such a conclusion less improbable than it might otherwise 
have been, and there is, too, an interesting suggestion that Berhtwulf may have confirmed 
that charter at a royal residence just outside the city. 2 Nevertheless Rochester was in a king- 
dom subject to West Saxon rule, and it is disconcerting to find ten moneyers for Berhtwulf’s 
portrait coinage against only eight for the Rochester coins of JEthelwulf during Berhtwulf’s 
reign. The Dorking hoard , as listed by Taylor Combe, contained 23 coins of Berhtwulf against 
43 Rochester and 117 Canterbury coins of /Ethelwulf of types earlier than “open cross” 
(see Table 1). 

Alternative possibilities are that -Ethelwulf’s engraver at Rochester supplied dies to a 
Mercian mbit at London, or that a Mercian engraver sent dies to -Ethelwulf’s mint at 

1 No. 66 (pp. 451-453) in English Historical Ward, Arch Cantiana XLVII, pp. 117-L25, suggests 

Documents J. I am grateful to Mr. H. E. Pagan for that [in vico regali Werburyewic] refers to Hoo, 
drawing my attention to this reference. Kent, which was dedicated to St. Werburgh.” 

2 Professor Whitelock, in a footnote to her But this was only ono of a number of similar 
commentary on this charter in EUD, says “Gordon foundations, others of which wore in Mercia. 
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Rochester. Neither is attractive, since there appears to be no precedent for one kingdom 
sending to another for its dies. Nor does either alternative resolve the problem of the shared 
moneyer, Brid. He must surely have worked at a Kentish mint, for he struck the dor - b _ /cant 
type for /Ethel wulf, and he may therefore provide the evidence that Berhtwulf had minting 
rights in that kingdom. 

The tradition of London engraving did not involve the use of punches. Berhtwulf ’s portrait 
dies were cut with punches, but there is a unique non-portrait coin of a moneyer Tatel from 
dies for which they were not employed. Brooke suggested London as the mint for this piece, 
and I see no reason to dispute his attribution. 1 Tatel is otherwise known as an early moneyer of 
Burgred, who obtained the Mercian kingdom after Berhtwulf fled the country in 851, and his 
coin for the latter therefore seems more likely to have been struck late rather than early in 
the reign. 

The link between Berhtwulf and .Ethelwulf is strengthened by the unique coin, published 
in the supplement to Brooke, on which an apparently regular portrait die of the Mercian king 
is coupled with an irregular cross-and- wedges obverse of Ethelwulf (PI. 22, 22). The authors 
of the supplement comment that “on the analogy of the coins of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
this suggests that at the time, or in the area, in which it was struck, Berhtwulf was subject to 
the suzerainty of Wessex.” Perhaps, in its reference to area, this is true of his portrait coinage 
as a whole. 2 


ETHELWULF TO ALFRED, c. 852-c. 88G 


(a) The 'open cross’ type, c. 852 -c. 862/4 

For the last years of /Ethel wulf ’s reign and much of his son Ethclberht’s, the coinage 
of south-eastern England was of the uniform type to which I have already referred as the 
‘open cross’ issue (PI. 23, 2, 8). It probably began soon after Berhtwulf 's expulsion from 
Mercia, and may have bad a duration as long as ten years. A large number of moneyers is 
known — no fewer than 45 for Ethelbcrht and 9 for Archbishop Ceolnoth — and from the 
scale of Ceolnoth’s coinage we can presume that Canterbury remained the principal royal mint. 

At Rochester, as has been mentioned, the local style of die-cutting continued for a time 
under Ethelwulf, 3 but the moneyers who survived from the dor _ B"/cant issue (namely 
Ethclhere and Manninc) then used dies which are difficult to distinguish from those employed 
by moneyers who can confidently be attributed to Canterbury. It. is possible but, I think, 
unlikely that the Rochester mint was closed down and its moneyers transferred to Canterbury. 
More probably Canterbury supplied dies to the mint at Rochester. 

The question arises of whether any other mints were active during this issue. The Mercian 
king, Burgred, is not known for the ‘open cross’ type, and there is no evidence that he had 
anj' minting rights at Rochester at this time such as his predecessor appears to have enjoyed . 
In fact the only coins of Burgred which can definitely be attributed to the period of the 


1 If tlie fragment described by C. E. Blunt in 
his paper “Some now Mercian coins” (B.W XXIX, 
p. 10 and PI. XV, 15) is of Berhtwulf it would add 
a new moneyor Beo .... nlf who struck non-portrait, 
coins from engraved dies. There is also, as Mr. Blunt 

pointed out, a coin of Borlitwulf with the Chi-llho 
monogram on the obverse and the letter m on tlio 
reverse; the moneyer is Eaured (or, conceivably 
Eanbald — the coin is a fragment so the identity 
must remain in doubt). It is illustrated by Hawkins 

(PI. VI, 85) and it is clear that the dios were made 


with punches. Both Eanrcd and Eanbald struck 
portrait coins for Berhtwulf . 

2 Professor Whitelock has drawn my attention to 
Sir Frank Stonton’s suggestion, referred to by C. E. 
Blunt in Medieval Archaeolouy 1960 pp. 6-7, that the 
coin in question commcmoratod the agieoment by 
which Berhtwulf poaccfullj' ceded Berkshire to 
■lEthelwulf. She suggests that this might have pro- 
vided an occasion for Berhtwulf to bo given minting 
rights in Kent. 

3 See note 2 on p. 227. 



‘open cross' issue are the scarce ‘lunette’ pieces by the moneyer Tatel one of which occurred in 
the Dorking hoard (cf. PI. 22, 2S, which is not the same coin). Tatel, it will be recalled, was the 
moneyer of the only coin of Berhtwulf in the Dorking hoard w hich can be assigned to the 
mint of London with any confidence, and it therefore seems likely that the activity of that 
mint was at a very low level from Ecgberht’s brief occupation of the city in 829 until after the 
deposition of the Dorking hoard (c. 862). It does not appear probable that ‘open cross’ coins 
in the name either of dSthelwulf or of .Ethclberht could have been struck there. 1 Whether 
either king established a mint at Winchester, or elsewhere outside Kent, with dies supplied 
from Canterbury it is impossible to say. 

(6) The ‘floriated cross’ type c. 862/4-c. 866 

‘Open cross’ gave way at Canterbury to a floriated cross (Pi. 23, 9), probably during the 
latter part of /Ethelberht’s reign. We cannot date the transition very closely because the 
Dorking hoard, buried before ‘floriated cross’ began and containing over 250 of his ‘open 
cross’ coins, completely dominates the surviving material from his reign. It may be that 
‘floriated cross’ had a very short life, but its rarity could be due, at least in part, to the change 
in hoard composition that is found after 866 — a subject to which I shall return. 

A unique fragment of this type from the ecclesiastical mint was recorded by C. E. Blunt 
in an important note in BNJ XXVTII entitled “A new type for Archbishop Ceolnoth”. The 
discovery of this piece, once in the Montagu collection, raises the question of the place in the 
series of a coin by the moneyer Biarnrcd, Glasgow Sylloge no. 403 (PI. 23, 3). The obverse 
of this is of very similar style to that of the fragment already mentioned, but the re verse has 
a cross crosslet with a large and a small pellet in each angle. Miss Archibald, in a recent paper 
to the Royal Numismatic Society which is as yet unpublished, has cast doubt on the authen- 
ticity of this coin on two counts, and I am grateful to her for miting to me to explain them. 
Firstly, the portrait is drawn slightly differently than on all other full-face coins of Ceolnoth 
which she has observed, in that instead of the face and chin being delineated with a continuous 
curve, the continuity is from each shoulder up to the side of the face, a separate chin being 
drawn. Secondly, the cross crosslet is formed by adding a cross bar at each end of a plain 
cross. However, I think these points, important though they are, are insufficient of themselves 
to condemn the coin. If it is a forgery it is a very clever forgery. The lettering is of the style 
of the period of the ‘open cross’ type, in which Biarnred was a moneyer for Ceolnoth. If we 
seek to place the Glasgow coin after rather than before that type we liud a ready parallel for 
the crosslet formation in the construction of the more complicated design of the ‘floriated 
cross’ type. There the floral ends are joined to the ends of a plain cross in much the same way 
as the crosslets on the Ceolnoth piece. If this is the right place for the coin in the series, the 
method of construction of the royal crosslets at least 15 years earlier is of little relevance. It 
would explain, too, why no such coin occurred in the Dorking hoard. However, the vital 
question which must then be answered is why, if the coin is genuine, Biarnred was given a 
reverse die which differed significantly from the true ‘floriated cross’ type. For the time being 
the position must, I think, be left open. 

(c) The ‘lunette’ type, discontinued c. 874 

With the accession of .Ethelred to the kingdom of Wessex in 866 the ‘lunette’ type, the 
earliest representation of which is the single coin of Burgred in the Dorking hoard, became 

1 See, however, the argument on p. 234. 
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the standard throughout south-east England. It was used by /Ethel red, Alfred and Archbishop 
Ceolnoth, but it is the coin.nge of Burgred which lias survived in the greatest quantity and 
which must have been the dominant feature of the currency of Mercia, Kent and probably 
Wessex at that time. This was a remarkable transformation, and we need to consider its 
significance. 

The ‘lunette’ type in general, and Burgred’s coinage in particular, was the subject of a 
definitive but difficult paper by H. E. Pagan entitled “Coinage in the age of Burgred” ( BNJ 
XXXIV, 1965). I say difficult because Mr. Pagan’s reasoning is sometimes hard to follow, and it 
would have been easier for the student had there been more illustrations and had they been 
arranged so as to demonstrate the sequence. Nevertheless the paper is of major importance, 
for it breaks free from the tradition of classifying the coinage solely by the form of the lunettes 
on which the reverse design is based. By considering in addition the portraiture, size of flan 
and so on a broad chronology emerges which, if the classification were defined more closely, 
could be more widely used in describing the coins than it is likely to be at present. 

Before we look at Burgred’s own coinage, there are two groups of ‘lunette’ corns which do 
not involve him and for which the dies may bo presumed to have been cut in Canterbury. 
The first is the rare ‘four-line’ variety of /Ethelred, which must be the earliest of his reign 
(see BMC ii, FI. IV, 4). This continues the style of portrait of Ethelberlit’s ‘floriated cross’ 
issue (PI. 23, 9) in the form in which one or two horizontal bars are drawn below the neck 
rather than two lines of three pellets. The moneyer’s name is in four lines instead of the three 
lines of the remainder of the ‘lunette’ issue. 

The three moneyers known for the ‘four line’ variety (two of whom were moneyers in the 
‘open cross’ type) also struck the second group. This has a new portrait, with the hair confined 
within a curved line or bonnet, but in common with the ‘four-line’ variety’ the obverse inscrip- 
tion begins above the king’s head. The portrait on this group continues with little essential 
modification down to the end of the issue, with the flan size steadily diminishing. Coins of 
/Ethelred (PI. 23, 10) and Alfred (PI. 23, 11) were struck by a large number of moneyers and 
are known from hoards in moderate quantities, but those of Archbishop Ceolnoth (PI. 23, 4) 
are by only two moneyers and are correspondingly rare. A coin of Ceolnoth coupling the 
facing bust of the ‘open cross’ and ‘floriated cross’ issues with a ‘lunette’ reverse is probably 
a mule (BMC 42). It is interesting to note that no ‘lunette’ coins are known of Archbishop 
.Ethelred, who succeeded Ceolnoth on his death in 870. 

If we use the BMC classification of Burgred’s ‘lunette’ coins as the standard reference for 
the reverses of the whole of the ‘lunette’ series (viz a = closed lunettes, b — lunettes broken by 
curls in the centre of each are, c = lunettes broken by curls at the ends of the horizontal lines, 
d = arcs of lunettes in c omitted altogether) then the reverse dies of this second group are 
almost exclusively of type a. As Mr. Pagan points out, the Beeston Tor (1924) hoard, deposited 
very late in the issue, contained one coin of .Ethelred of type d, one of Alfred of each of types 
b and d and three of type c, but the much larger hoards from Gravesend (1838) and Croydon 
(1862), deposited earlier in the issue, contained only coins of type a. Thus types b , c and d of 
Alfred can be regarded as late varieties. 

When we come to consider Burgred’s own coinage the pattern of the reverses is different. 
As Mr. Pagan demonstrates, the earliest coins were of type a, but perhaps at the beginning of 
.Ethelred ’s reign there was a moderate issue of types c and d, probably in that order, followed 
by a very large issue of type a which seems to have continued to the end of Burgred’s reign. 
The second issue of type a can generally lie distinguished from the first by the use of smaller 



flans and by a liberal scatter of pellets in the reverse field. Type b seems to have been very 
limited, probably within the period of the second type a. 

The obverse classification of Burgred’s coinage is by no means straightforward, but there are 
some clear pointers. The legend beginning above the head is generally a sign of early date; if 
it begins by the shoulder, prefixed by a cross, the date is slightly later; thereafter the initial 
cross is omitted. This last group is much the largest, and has been subdivided by Mr. Pagan 
into two parallel series which he calls “vertical” and “horizontal”. This is explicable on 
the basis that most dies of the former series (PI. 23, 18-19) have a vertical headband while 
on dies of the latter series (PI. 23, 29-33) the headband is tilted. 

The differences between the two series — which I will refer to as Series V and Series H 
respectively — are easy to detect. Dies of Series V have two curls on the forehead; the wedges 
forming the mouth always have their points outwards; the horizontal lines on the shoulders 
are curved ; the x in rex is generally normal and is usually followed by a dash. Dies of Series //, 
on the other hand, usually, have only one curl on the forehead ; the wedges forming the mouth 
always have their points inwards; the horizontal lines on the shoulders are straight; the x 
in rex is generally in the form of a cross and is rarely followed by a dash. 

Both series began shortly before the second reverse type a, and covered what Mr. Pagan 
calls the Middle, and Late phases of the coinage (Middle being of reverse types c and d and 
Late being of reverse type a) — that is, from c. 866 to c. 874. He points out the milling between 
the two series, and the use by most moneyers of obverse dies of each series, and he concludes 
that they represent two engravers at work at one mint. So far, so good ; but we are left with the 
problem of the coins which antedate Series V and FI, which Mr. Pagan has analysed in rather 
less detail. 

There seem in fact to be three series of coins in the Early phase, if we omit those of the 
moneyer Tatel which appear to follow immediately on Berhtwulf’s coinage and to be associated 
with a mint of small size at London. Each of the three series includes coins of the moneyers 
Eanred and Wine, who may have been Berhtwulf’s moneyers of the same names which we 
have linked with an engraver working at Rochester in that reign. One series, indeed, has a 
style of portraiture very reminiscent of that used on Berhtwulf’s coins (PI. 23, 23-28): let 
us therefore call it Series B. It seems to have begun when the bust broke the inscription 
(nos. 23-24) and to have continued into the period when the legend began by the shoulder 
with an initial cross (nos. 25-26), sometimes with the wedges forming the mouth omitted 
(nos. 27-28). Perhaps Series B was the forerunner of Series //. 

Then there is the group which I will refer to as Series 0, from the grotesque style of the 
portraiture. An example is illustrated on Plate 23, no. 21 ; others can be found in the Hunterian 
Sylloge, nos. 375, 379 and, perhaps, 376, and in the Ashmolean Sylloge, no. 29. There seem to 
be affinities between Series G and Series F, notably in the lettering and in the use of a dash at 
the end of the obverse legend. Some reverse dies have retrograde readings. 

The third series in the Early phase is perhaps the most perplexing. What appear to be the 
earliest dies — e.g. Copenhagen Sylloge no. 63 — have virtually all the appearances of 
Canterbury workmanship at the time of /Ethelberht’s “floriated cross” issue, so let me refer 
to this group as Series F. The double headband, the pellet-in-almond eye, the treatment of 
the hair, the tiny lunettes for the mouth, and the six pellets below the neck — these features 
are all there. The lettering is very similar, and as with “floriated cross” the inscription begins 
by the shoulder. The latter M for Merciorum is frequently show r n. It is tempting to say, as 
Mr. Pagan does, that since “the imitation of these dies is as nearly photographic as an Anglo- 
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Saxon could make it, I think this is a consignment of dies sent from Canterbury to set London 
on its feet.” But there is one feature which is untypical of “floriated cross” engraving: the 
circle round the head is continuous, not headed. There are, too, some min or differences in the 
engraving of the nose and forehead, and in the number of pellet s in front of the forehead which 
denote hair (this seems invariably to have been three on “floriated cross” dies). If, therefore, 
it was the Canterbury engraver who cut these dies, why do these small discrepancies occur? 

The view that the initial dies of Series F were, in fact, of Canterbury origin causes Mr. Pagan 
to regard as imitations dies such as that of Plate 23, no. 14 of the moneyer Liafman, which 
would be more happily explained as a development by the same hand, and this to my mind 
casts doubt on the Canterbury origin of the initial dies. The coin of Dudda (type c) illustrated 
as no. 4 on Mr. Pagan’s plate is another example of a supposed imitation: in this case the 
inscription begins above the head as on coins of Ethelred. Those shown here on Plate 23, 
nos. 15-17, while of much cruder style, may perhaps form a link between Series F and Series V ; 
they have the two curls on the forehead and the curved lines on the shoulders which are 
typical of Series V but there are superficial resemblances to Series F also. 

Does Series F give us a date for the beginning of Burgred’s main coinage ? If, from the 
evidence of the shared moneyers, we can presume that the thiee series of the Early phase began 
at much the same time, we have a terminus post quern of c. 862/4 since it is unlikely that 
“floriated cross” — the prototype for Series F — came into issue before then. Even if 
Series B or Series G could be shown to have antedated the beginning of Series F it would be 
hard to take either back more than a year or two before “floriated cross”, because we are 
limited by the absence of all three series from the Dorking hoard, buried well into the reign 
of /Ethelberht. 

To take stock, we have distinguished three series of obverse dies in the Early phase of 
Burgred’s main coinage, which we have designated B, F and G. They are apparently parallel, 
and were used by a single group of moneyers, presumably at one mint. Reverse dies of the 
first type a were employed with them, and also of types c and d. Series B and Series F seem to 
have continued into the second type a. During the period of reverse types c, and d (the Middle 
phase) two new series, V and H, began ; these continued down to the end of the issue and were 
mainly associated with reverses of the second type a (the Late phase). Like the first three 
series, tiie latest two were in parallel and were employed, apparently indiscriminately, by 
the moneyers of the time. All five series, into which the great majority of the coins can be 
fitted, seem therefore to be related to one mint. It is generally assumed — and Mr. Pagan 
accepts the assumption — that this mint was London. 

Before forming a judgment on this point it is necessary to consider the fact, that fairly late 
in its currency the Series V engraver produced dies in the names of .•Ethel red and Alfred 
(PI. 23, 20), frequently with blundered spellings — a feature conspicuous by its absence on 
his dies for Burgred. The moneyers are generally Burgred’s. Mr. Pagan suggests that these 
issues were irregular, and argues from the hoard evidence that those in Ethel red’s name may 
have been posthumous. With these aberrations we should perhaps associate the coin in 
Mr. Blunt’s cabinet which purports to be of Ethelberht (illustrated in BNJ XXVII, PI. VII, 
no. S). It is very double-struck but appears to read T aedebearhe ; the moneyer is Dudda 
(type d) and the obverse has many affinities with the type <■ coin of Burgred, moneyer Tata 
(Ashmolean Sylloge no. 34, also illustrated as no. 7 on Mr. Pagan’s plate) which is from very 
early in Series V. 
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Tn Series H also there are coins in the names of /Ethelred and Alfred, but the spelling is 
impeccable (PL 23, 34). A curious feature is that the bust breaks the inscription, as on the 
dies of these kings which we have already related to the Canterbury mint, but unlike the 
contemporary coins of Burgred. It is. 1 think, hard to argue in this case that Ethclved’s and 
Alfred’s coins are unofficial, and bearing in mind the close parallel between Series V and H in 
other respects this makes me uneasy about Mr. Pagan’s conclusions on the Series V coins in the 
names of the Wessex kings. 

Nor should we ignore the fact that several moneyers of .Ethelberht in the “open cross” 
issue have the same names as moneyers of Burgred. Two — Ccnrcd and Etlielulf- — are 
found in Burgred’s Early phase; three more — Dudwine, Hereferth and Wulfeard — first 
appear in the Middle phase; another two — Dcalla and Eadulf — are only known from the 
Late phase, the former from coins of Series I’ in the name of Ethelred rather than of Burgred 
himself. It would be stretching coincidence too far to deny that some at least of these identities 
of name must represent moneyers who actually worked for Ethelberht in the “open cross” 
type and for Burgred in “lunette”, and I therefore think it probable, 'pace Mr. Pagan, that the 
moneyer Dudda of the “floriated cross” type is identical with Burgred’s moneye r of the 
same name and with the moneyer of the blundered “lunette” coin purporting to be of 
Ethelberht. 1 

Are we, then, to postulate that Ethelberht had the use of the London mint during the “open 
cross” issue, to the virtual exclusion of Burgred ? And that Burgred subsequently gained 
full control of the mint, but permitted some “lunette" coins to be struck there for the Wessex 
kings ? We have no document ary evidence to suggest that. .Ethelberht and his successors had 
any authority in London before 886. On the other hand the documentary evidence linking 
Berhtwulf with Rochester is tenuous, and yet the coins suggest that he had a mint there: 
why not the West Saxon kings at London? Again, what significance should we attach to the 
similarity of coins of Series B of Burgred to those of Berhtwulf, and to the possible identity 
of two of the moneyers of that scries with moneyers of Berhtwulf? Is there any possibility 
that Burgred’s mint was at Rochester, where it would be natural to find a West Saxon mint 
also ? 

These are questions which deserve further study, and it is in order to pose them that I 
have dealt with Burgred’s coinage in such detail. On the face of it the very scale of Burgred’s 
minting would seem to rule out a Mercian mint on West Saxon territory, and in favour of a 
West Saxon mint at London is the lead coin weight of Alfred of the “cross and lozenge” type 
(BMC type F) found in St. Paul’s Churchyard: the moneyer, Ealdulf, was a late moneyer of 
Burgred (not to be confused with Eadulf). Nevertheless I must confess to some doubt about 
the point in time at which a substantial mint was established in London, 2 and how some 
of the self-contradictory evidence of Burgred’s coinage can be resolved. 

That coinage is the commonest today of all the issues in southern England before the late 
tenth century. It is a poor coinage, both artistically and in its steady debasement. Its volume 
must reflect the need for tribute money, but as the Danes were settlers it is not found in any 
quantity in Scandinavia. Its impoverishment reflects the state of the Mercian and West 
Saxon kingdoms before the greatest of the sons of Ethelwulf turned back the Danish tide. 

1 Dudda also struck for /Ethel red a coin with a who may conceivably be identical with (or related to) 
travesty of the normal Canterbury portrait (Ash- the Rochester moneyer of that name in /Ethelwulf’s 
molean Sylloge no. 241). The same crude portrait roign. 

is found on another coin of .Ethelred (Reading 2 See page 237 for further discussion of this 
Sylloge no. 41), this time by the moneyer Manninc, point. 
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((/) Hoard composition 

The “open cross” type of .Ethelwulf, Ethelberht and Archbishop Ceolnoth marked a 
new era in the history of Anglo-Saxon coinage. It is not simply that king and archbishop 
shared a common type : this had happened thirty years previously at the Canterbury mint in 
the time of Baldred and during part, of Ecgberht’s reign. It is not just that, as we have seen, 
dies for Ethelwulf ’s mint at Rochester may have ceased to be cut locally quite early in the type. 
It is partly the large increase in the number of moneyers, which resulted in no fewer than 45 
being known to have struck the type for Ethelberht and nine for Archbishop Ceolnoth. But 
the really significant feature of this coinage is that, although more than 400 examples of it 
were found in the great Dorking hoard of 1817 and although earlier issues were present in large 
numbers, most subsequent hoards contain scarcely a trace of it, nor of the coinage of Berhtwulf, 
although there are usually a few survivors of earlier issues and a representative selection of 
the East Anglian coinage. The disappearance of the “open cross” type is virtually complete. 

For example, the Gravesend hoard of 1838, deposited soon after Alfred’s accession and 
therefore within ten years of the Dorking hoard, contained nearly" 500 coins of the “lunette” 
type, mostly of Burgred, but not a single coin of Berhtwulf, nor of the “open cross” and 
“floriated cross” types of the Wessex kings and Archbishop Ceolnoth. Nevertheless there were 
three earlier coins of /Ethelwulf, two of Ceolnoth, and even one of Ceolwulf I — significantly 
of a lunette type — besides 50 coins of Edmund of East Anglia and seven coins of his pre- 
decessors. Again, the 1862 Croy'don hoard, probably deposited a year or so later, contained 150 
“lunette” coins and 24 East Anglian coins back to Athelstan I but only one Kentish coin 
earlier than “lunette”, namely' a “second monogram” penny of Archbishop Ceolnoth. 1 
The Beeston Tor hoard of 1924, dating from very' near the end of the “lunette” issue, contained 
48 coins of that type and a solitary “open cross” coin of .Ethelwulf: this hoard differs from 
the others in that no East Anglian coins were present. 

It is not until we look at the enigmatic Trewhiddle hoard of 1774 that we find a significantly' 
different pattern. Trewhiddle, like Beeston Tor, contained no East Anglian coins. Apart from 
the strong “lunette” content (more than half the coins in the hoard were of Burgred, but 
Mr. Pagan tells me he dates them not later than 868) the hoard covered the period from 
Coenwulf to the beginning of “open cross”: there were three of the latter, two being of 
/Ethelwulf and one of Ceolnoth. The hoard was almost as strong in Berhtwulf (eleven coins; as 
in .Ethelwulf (thirteen coins). It is as though it were put together in two parts, one c. 853 
and the other some fifteen years later. 

It seems likely that during the “lunette” issue there was a rccoinage of previous issues. This 
may not have been intended ; as the issue became more base, Gresham’s Law may have caused 
the earlier surviving coins to be melted down. “Lunette” itself must have been deliberately 
recoined , presumably by the “cross and lozenge” type, for no later hoard so far recorded seems 
to contain any of it and Gresham’s Law could scarcely' have operated in its case. 

“Floriated cross” is absent from all the hoards we have discussed. Its rarity may' be a sign 
of its duration having been short. Alternatively' it could simply' be the result of our having no 
hoard which was deposited during its currency. Its absence from hoards of the “lunette” 
period cannot be adduced as evidence one way or the other. 

1 Based on the reconstruction of the hoard by errors occur in transcription from Evans’ paper in 
C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. Dolley in “The hoard NC 1866: (19) the Evans number is 18, not 28; (54) 
evidence for the coins of Alfred” (BNJ XXIX). In the type is d, not a ; (62) the Evans number is 23 not 
passing, it is worth recording that, in their list of 2; (61) the Evans number is not 23, and unless the 
Burgred’s coins on pp. 226-7. the following minor coin is identical with (24) it is not listed by him. 
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(e) Alfred, Ceolwulf and Archbishop /Ethdrcd, S74 -c. 886 

After “lunette” the next clearly substantive type is that which was shared by Alfred, 
Ceolwulf II of Mercia and Archbishop /Ethelred of Canterbury. C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. 
Dolley, in their paper in Anglo-Saxon Coins on “The chronology' of the coins of /Elf red the 
Great, 871-99”, refer to it as the “Ceolwulf” type, but in considering the coinage as a whole it 
would make for less confusion if it were termed “cross and lozenge” after the reverse design. 

An examination of the “cross and lozenge” coins leaves one in little doubt that several mints 
were in operation during its currency — a period which must have included Alfred’s retreat 
into the west country. An obvious starting point for a classification is provided by the style 
of Archbishop /Ethelred’s coins (PI. 23, 6), which is matched on coins of Alfred by several 
moneyers who can therefore be assigned with some confidence to Canterbury (PI. 23, 13). 
This style is not found on coins of Ceolwulf. A second, and probably earlier, Canterbury 
group has a portrait reminiscent of the “open cross” type. 1 

The portrait on another group is of a fine style which seems to portend the “London 
monogram” issue, and as on coins of that issue the portrait usually divides the inscription 
at top and bottom. Alfred and Ceolwulf shared the mint at which this group is found, and 
also shared at least one moneyer (Liofwald) who was a moneyer of Burgred. Ceolwulf’s name 
is spelt with an I on coins of this group, and Alfred is usually styled simply rex as at Canterbury 
(PI. 23, 37-38). A further group of Ceolwulf’s is of very crude style reminiscent of Series V 
of Burgred, and on this group his name is spelt with an E (Plate 23, 36). Similarly for Alfred 
there are several different portraits, sometimes with the legend continuous from shoulder to 
shoulder, sometimes with it broken at the bottom by the bust, and part of the Saxoniorum 
title often appears (PI. 23, 39-40). The coinage as a whole would repay detailed study, with 
particular reference to style of portraiture and to the ornaments in the angles of the long cross. 
These vary from moneyer to moneyer, and so do the ornaments in the reverse field of the 
non-portrait “two-line” type that seems generally to have followed it. It is possible that 
they are a method of identifying the mint, or some variable factor connected with minting, 
and a degree of correlation between the ornaments in the two types might therefore be found. 
I put it no higher than that. 

The “two emperors” type, shared by Alfred and Ceolwulf and imitated later by Halfdene, 
seems to me to be earlier than “cross and lozenge”. Both the known moneyers were “lunette” 
moneyers for Burgred, but only one is known in “cross and lozenge”. It must have been a 
special issue, for the reverse design is surely too complicated for the wholesale production of 
dies (Pi. 23, 35). A mule is known which may perhaps be from an obverse die of this type : the 
reverse is “cross and lozenge”. 2 

A unicpie coin of Archbishop /Ethelred exists by the moneyer Ethered. The reverse reads 
ed/er/ed/mo in the quarters of a quatrefoil, divided by a long cross over a small circle 
containing a cross saltire. The legend is completed in the spaces outside the quatrefoil with 
the letters neta (PI. 23, 5). The reverse type is also found on a fragment of Alfred, for which 
the moneyer appears to be the same, though only the letters r( ? )f,dm are visible (PI. 23, 12). 
The obverse of this fragment reads . . . edrex. Blunt and Dolley reject, I think rightly, the 
alternative attribution to Burgred. They say of it that “the lettering and portrait have 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Blunt for reminding me of “cross and lozenge”. I think the inclusion of an 
of this variety, which is exemplified by Lockett 3631. inner circle makes it more likely that the coin is a 

2 Illustrated in Anglo-Saxon Coins, PI. IX, no. 3, mulo, but the obvorso is almost certainly not from 
and discussed on p. 81 where it is suggested that the the “lunette” type. 

obverse may be an early variety of the portrait 
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very close parallels on certain London coins from the period c. 886”. But as Mr. Pagan has 
hinted in his Burgred paper, the style of engraving of the face of the portrait, particularly the 
eye, and of the termination of the diadem is identical with that found on coins of /Ethelberht’s 
second type, on /Ethel red’s four-line type and on Canterbury corns of the ‘lunette’ type. 
Furthermore the coin of Archbishop /Ethelred, which has a quite different portrait, has 
greater stylistic affinities with the later coinage of Ceolnoth, both in the lettering and the 
treatment of the drapery, than with ‘cross-awl-lozenge’. I think that we have here the earliest 
known coin of the new archbishop, that both it and the Alfred fragment are products of 
Canterbury, not London, and that the quatrefoil type is to be dated immediately following the 
lunette type, c. 875, though it evidently did not become general and should perhaps be regarded 
as a trial issue. It seems unlikely that the Canterbury mint would have departed from the 
‘lunette’ type while other mints were still striking it for Burgred and Alfred, and it appears 
that Archbishop /Ethel red may not have had an active mint for the first few years of his 
primacy. In support of this chronology is the fact that a ‘cross and lozenge’ coin of Alfred is 
known by the same moneyer with the normal reverse design surrounded by a quatrefoil. 1 The 
quatrefoil became an inner circle on other Canterbury dies of the ‘cross and lozenge’ issue. 

After the ‘cross and lozenge’ issue the only known coin of Archbishop /Ethelred is a unique 
specimen in the Cuerdale hoard of the non-portrait, ‘two-line’ type. It is clear, therefore, that 
that type was introduced not later than 889, the year of /Ethelred’s death. It was continued 
by his successor, Plegmund, who was the last archbishop of Canterbury to strike coins in his 
own name. Blunt and Dolley give a date c. 887 for the commencment of the “two-line” type, on 
the basis of the number of coins known of the same type but in the name of Guthrum 
Athelstan, who died in 890, and the likelihood that the issue post-dates Alfred’s “London 
monogram” coinage (PI. 23. 41), commonly associated with his occupation of London in 886. 

The “London monogram” issue marks the culmination of Alfred’s portrait coinage. Most, if 
not all, of the true coins of this type carry the name of a single moneyer, Tilewine, or are 
without a moncycr's name — a feature which normally denotes a one-moneyer mint. This is 
remarkable if London was the major mint of the “lunette” and “cross and lozenge” types, but 
is in keeping with its exiguous existence in the second quarter of the ninth century. It would 
be surprising if the status of the London mint had suddenly been reduced at the time of the 
“monogram” issue, and indeed such a hypothesis would seem to be at variance with the fact 
that no fewer than seven of the moneyers of Alfred’s “two-line” type have the names of 
moncyers of Burgred. This is surely too high a number to be explained as sheer coincidence, 
and one has to ask again whether the supposition that the main mint of the last two Mercian 
kings was at London is tenable having regard to all the evidence. There is, too, some doubt as 
to how long London had been in Danish hands before Alfred occupied it in 886 : presumably 
during that period it could not have contained a major mint whether for Ceolwulf or Alfred. 2 

The relationship between the “monogram” and “cross and lozenge” types merits further 
study. Were they issued in parallel? Why was the “monogram” type so extensively imitated 
in the Danelaw ? Are all the coins with moneyers’ names other than Tilewine to be regarded 
as irregular issues, as Blunt and Dolley suggest? Above all, why did Alfred replace these 
portrait issues with the pedestrian non-portrait, “two-line” type which was to be the foundation 
of the English coinage for the greater part, of the tenth century ? 

1 The coin referred to in note 1 on p. 236. Frank Stonton, Anglo-Saxon England, 2nd edition, 

2 For a discussion of the historical evidence pp. 256-257. 
relating to Alfred’s occupation of London see Sir 
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These and many other problems could scarcely have been posed but for the discovery of 
the vast treasure at Cuerdale in 1840. I hope to discuss this in some detail on another 
occasion. 


Notes on the coins of Burgred ami his mint illustrated on Plate 23 

To save space, the reverses of the coins of Burgred and his mint, illustrated ou Plate 23, 
nos. 14-34, have not been shown. The BMC type is indicated by the letter following the 
number on the plate. The reverse readings are as follows (middle line/top line/bottom line) : 


14. C -j-LIAFMA 1 MNON / ETA 

26. a DVD DA / MON / ETA 

15. d CVNEHE / LMON / ETA 

27. C E AN RED / MON / ETA 

16. a -4-diga: • / jion. / eta- 

28. a -f CIALLA / FMON / ETA 

17. a + HVZZA / ,MON, / ‘ith’ 

29. d DIARVLF / MON / ETA 

18. a EADNOD / .'.MON.'. / VETAV 

30. a heavvl/ .\fmon / vetav 

10. a BIORHOD / .‘.MON. - . /vETAV 

31. a GVD1IERE / /.MON.’. / VETAV 

20. a -fTATA: / .‘.MOH. - . / VETAV 

32. a BERHTHE / LMOH / ETA 

21 . c -f dvdeci / imond / (triangle of 4 pellets) eta 

33. a VVLFEAR / DMON / ETA 

22. b VVXNE / NON / ETA 

(triangle of 0 pellets) 

23. a EANRED / MON / ETA 

34. a BIARNRE / DMON / ETA 

24. C +DVDA / MON / Y ETA 

(triangle of 6 pellets) 

25. (1 -f CIALLA / FMON / ETA 



Nos. 20 and 34 are in the name of Alfred. 




CANTERBURY — ROYAL (I) 


ROCHESTER — ROYAL 


ROCHESTER — ROYAL 


CANTERBURY - ARCHIEPtSCOPAL (I) 


ROCHESTER - EPISCOPAL 


ROCHESTER — ROYAL AND EPISCOPAL 
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Plate XXIII 


EANRED 


CANTERBURY — ROYAL (2) 


BURGRED AND H'S MINT 


CEOLWULF II 


ALFRED — EXCLUDING CANTERBURY 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

In this, my third Annual Review, I am glad to report that the membership of the Society 
stands at a record figure. As at 30th October 1968 we had 435 members, of whom 312 were 
ordinary members, 16 were junior members and 107 were institutional members. The number 
of new members elected in 1968, including those elected tonight, is 47, the highest for many 
years. Our indefatigable Secretary, Wilfrid Slayter, deserves to be congratulated on this 
achievement, though we must not be complacent about the size of our membership. Our 
finances would be strengthened by another hundred members, and our meetings would be 
even more lively if a higher proportion of our members attended them. 

This last year was overshadowed by the sudden death of my immediate predecessor, 
Charles Wilson Peck. Elected to membership of the Society in 1947, Peck served on the 
Council almost continuously from 1956. He was elected President at the Anniversary Meeting 
in 1963 and held office for two years, after which he became a Vice-President. Peck was that 
rarity among our members, a serious student of modern coinage, and was always ready to help 
the younger student of his series. The culmination of his life’s work was the publication in 
1960 by the Trustees of the British Museum of his catalogue of English Copper, Tin and 
Bronze Coins in the British Museum, 1558-1958. This great work will no doubt be revised in 
minor details over the years, and indeed has already gone into a second edition, but I cannot 
see it being superseded in this century. It earned him the Medal of the Royal Numismatic 
Society for 1960. 

Peck was a keen photographer, and wrote in our Journal on the photography of coins. 
He also contributed a number of papers on subjects connected with Iris catalogue. 
It was your Council’s view that the members of our Society should be invited to approve a 
special posthumous award of the Sanford Saltus Medal to our former President, and I have 
no doubt that in the ballot tonight they will do so. 

I have also to report with regret the deaths of L. S. Forrer and — though this should have 
been reported last year — W. V. R. Baldwin. 

Of the papers discussed at our meetings this session I should like to single out for special 
mention that by Miss Marion Archibald on the Fishpool Hoard. It was, of course, a subject of 
great interest, but the account was given most fluently and lucidly and the colour slides with 
which Miss Archibald illustrated her paper were a lesson to us all. 

For our guest speaker we had Major Donald Deane, coinage consultant to International 
Nickel Limited and formerly controller of the Indian mints. He gave us a fascinating account 
of the problems of designing coinage systems in inflationary conditions, mentioning throw- 
away paper money as a solution which had been adopted in Hong Kong for the smallest 
denomination. Another successful evening took the form of a symposium on the coins, medals 
and tokens of the 17th century, and the Director will be repeating this experiment but with 
a different period. 

The Society’s finances are in good order under the watchful eye of Mr. Clifford Allen, and 
the Council has at last found itself able to vote funds to the Librarian for the acquisition of 
books. Suggestions from members will be welcomed, but a start has been made with the 
purchase of the Archaeological bibliography for Great Britain and Ireland (1940 .... 1966), 
which it is hoped will mitigate the problem of the ‘scatter’ of numismatic articles over a wide 
range of historical and economic periodicals. A full list of accessions of interest for British 
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numismatics will be published in British Numismatic Journal. Among other acquisitions are 
three medals, one of them the Decimal Coinage Medal donated by the Royal Numismatic 
Society of New Zealand ; these have been deposited in the British Museum. 

The British Numismatic Journal for 1967 is unfortunately still with the Press, having been 
held up because of difficulties with one major article, but should be published early in the 
new year. I am happy to tell you that Mr. John Porteous has agreed to become an 
Editor. Mr. Porteous, incidentally, deserves our congratulations on being appointed to the 
Royal Mint Advisory Committee. He has joined it at an interesting time, as new pence jostle 
with old in our pockets and the problems of impending decimalisation of our currency make 
themselves felt. 

Returning to my theme, I cannot let this occasion pass without paying tribute to the other 
Editors, and in particular to the Senior Editor, Mr Blunt. Members generally may not realise 
that the first volume of British Numismatic Journal which Mi - . Blunt edited bore the date 1938. 
He has certainly given us long and loyal service in this post. He has been instrumental, too, in 
securing the renewal for a further year of the grant from the British Academy towards 
the cost of the Journal, for which we are most grateful. I take the opportunity also of 
congratulating him on becoming President of the British Association of Numismatic Societies. 
Mentioning the British Academy prompts me to record with pleasure that Mr. Derek Allen, 
a past President of this Society, and currently President of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
will shortly be succeeding Sir Mortimer Wheeler as the Academy’s Secretary. We wish him 
well in his new post. 

Among numismatic publications this year are two more volumes of the Sylloge of Coins of 
the British Isles. These cover the Anglo-Saxon pennies in the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Anglo-Irish coins from John to Edward III in the Ulster Museum, Belfast. The former was 
written by J. D. A. Thompson and the latter by Michael Dolley and W. A. Seaby. I must also 
mention an important piece of research by Dr. D. M. Metcalf and others entitled Studies in the 
Composition of Early Medieval Coins, published by Corbitt & Hunter as one of a series of 
Minerva Numismatic Handbooks: and a monograph by J. J. North on The Coinages of 
Edward I and II recently published by Spink. Our Director, Ian Stewart, has prepared a new 
edition of his book, The Scottish Coinage, with a supplement summarising the results of research 
into the series, largely his own work, since the original edition was published. 

An important publication from outside the British Isles, but with material of great interest 
to students of the coinages of the Viking age, has come from the Royal Swedish Academy in 
the shape of the second volume in the series Commentationes de nummis saeculorum IX-XI in 
Suecia repertis. In particular there is an exhaustive treatise by Mrs. Veronica Smart on 
“Moneyers of the late Anglo-Saxon coinage 973-1016”, which will be an essential source 
for numismatists undertaking research into the coinage of ASthelred II quite apart from its 
primary value for the study of personal names in England at that time. 

Last year I briefly recorded the hoards of non-Roman coins that had come to light in 
England during the previous twelve months. This year I am extending this to include the 
remainder of the United Kingdom. The English hoards during the last twelve months are as 
follows : 

December 1967 Bolton Percy, Yorks. In a field, about 1500 Northumbrian 

‘stycas’, Eanred to Osberht, Archbishop 
Eanbald to Wulfhere, and derivatives. 
Deposit: c. 867. 
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February 1968 

Darwen, Lancs. 

February 1968 

Barton, Lancs, 

April 1968 

Mayfield, Sussex. 

April 1968 

Harlaxten, Lines. 

June 1968 

Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

August 1968 

Sheemess, Kent. 


In brickwork, 20 sovereigns 1876-1901. 
In the bank of a stream, Charles I shilling 
and two half-crowns, also two foreign 
coins. 

348 Sterling pence and 7 French gros. 
Deposition c. 1310. 

1 gold and 142 silver coins. Deposition 
1643. 

Due to roadworks, 20+ sovereigns, 
1829-48. 

On a building site, 415 silver coins, 
Edward VI to Charles I. Deposition 
1648-9. 


From other parts of the United Kingdom during the past two years there have been the 
following : 


January 1967 
March 1967 
August 1968 


Tranent, East Lothian. 

Strandtown, East 
Belfast. 

Dun Lagaidh, Loch 
Broom, Wester Ross. 


Copper coins, six Scottish 1678-1697, one 
French. 

Dining reconstruction of a house, 31 Irish 
promissory banknotes, etc., 1904-1914. 
Short-cross pennies, 22 English (including 
8 cut halves), 2 William the Lion (one 
cut half). 


I am indebted to Miss Archibald, and to Messrs. R. B. K. Stevenson, W. A. Seaby, G. C. Boon 
and R. H. Thompson, for supplying me with the information from which this list has been 
compiled. 

In conclusion I should like to thank all the officers and members of Council for the services 
they have rendered to the Society in the past twelve months. Were it not for their efforts my 
report to you tonight would have been couched in much less optimistic tones. I have relied 
very much on their support and it has been freely given. In particular I would single out 
Wilfrid Slayter who has carried out the onerous duties of Secretary for yet another year 
despite severe trials and tribulations. We are very much in his debt. 


S.L. 


R 
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Dunkerton, Som. (19th cent.), 144. 

Fareham, Hants. (19th-20 cents.), 145. 
Harlaxton, Lines. (17th cent.), 241. 

Laughton, Sussex ( 16 — 17th cents.), 142. 
Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. (16-17th cents.), 

139. 

Macclesfield, Cheshire (19th cent.), 241. 
Newark, Notts. (Crankley Point) (16-17th 
cents.), 138. 

Ramsgate, Kent (19th cent.), 143. 

St. Pancras, London (19th cent.), 144. 

Settle, Yorks. (19th cent.), 144. 

Sheerness, Kent (16th— 17th cents.), 241. 
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Upton, Borks. (I6-17th cents.), 139. 
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Atherstone, Warwicks. ( 1 G — 17th cents.), 140. 
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Dun Lagaidh, Wester Ross (12 — 13th cents.), 
241. 

Gravesend, Kent (12th cent.), 39. 


Laughton, Sussex { 16th— 17th cents.), 142. 
London Bridge (12th cent.), 41. 

Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. (16th~17th eonts.), 
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cents.), 141. 
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241. 
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Newark, Notts. (Crankley Point) (16-17th 
eonts.), 138. 

Tranent, E. Lothian (17th cent.), 241. 
Forgery, modorn florins, 183. 

— sceat, 190. 

Gallagher, C., M. Dolley and W. A. Seaby, 16th 
cent, hoard from Askeaton, Co. Limerick, 85. 
George III spade guineas, advertisement imitations 
of, 146. 

— V and VI, Indian coins of, 158. 

Hamblin, L. K. and D. M. Metcalf, Analysis of tho 
metal content of corns from the Hull hoard, 71. 
Harlow, Coltie coins from, 1. 

Harthacnut, Wilton penny of, 192. 

Hawkins, R. N. P. , Supplement II to his catalogue 
of advertisement imitations of spado guineas and 
their halves, 146. 

— exhibits by, 212. 

Henry I, coins of, exhibited, 211. 

— VIII, continental imitation of angel, 79, SO. 

— Irish ‘half-liarp’ found at Askoaton, 87. 

— tho Tower mints, 1545-52, 93. 

Hess, D., A penny of Harthacnut for Wilton, 192. 
Hibcmo-Norse coins found in N. Italy, 25. 
Horncastle, note on mint of, 191. 

Hull hoard, analysis of motal contont of coins from, 
71. 

Irish mints of Edward I reviewed, 202. 

Irish petty paper money, 196. 
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James I, unpublished coins and modal of, exhibited, 
213. 

Jones, F. E., C. E. Blunt and P. H. Robinson, 
Some hoards of the time of Stephen, 35. 

— A note on the mint of Horncastle, 191. 

Kent, J. P. C., Hoard reports (16-20tli) cents., 138. 

Lane, S. N. and M. Dolley, Late 11th cent. 

Hiborno-Norso coins from Northern Italy, 25. 
Library accessions, 205. 

London, mint of, in 9th cent., 225ff. 

Lyon, C. S. S., Presidential address, 210. 

— exhibits by, 213,215. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, coinage of 1053, 98. 

Medals, 17th cent, exhibited, 211,213. 

Metcalf, D. M. and L. K. Hamblin, Analysis of the 
metal content of coins from the Hull hoard, 71. 

— A modern forgery of a sceat , 190. 

— review of Monet a polska w XjXI meku, 201. 
Middle Temple hoard, evidenco of, for Rochester 

mbit, 219. 

Stilled edges, number of nicks in, 183. 

Mitchell, P., exhibits by, 213. 

Moneta polska w XjXI wicku reviewed, 201. 
Mossor, H. R., Three new varieties of A/B coins, 
190. 

Murray, J. E. L., Review of Stewart's Scottish 
Coinage, 201. 

Murray, I. K. R., The Scottish Coinage of 1553, 98. 

Norman coins at Uppsala university, 29 
Nottingham hoard of 1880 ro-examinod, 43. 

Pagan, H. E., A new type for Beouna, 10. 

— Tho Newark medal of Anthony Ascham, 193. 
Paper money, Irish petty, 190 

Parsons, O. F., exhibits by, 213. 

Peck, C. W., awarded Sanford Saltus medal, 210. 

— death of, 239. 

Periodical literature, 206. 

Polish coins with A/S prototypes, 201. 

Pridmore, F., A. P. Sponcor, artist/ongraver at the 
Calcutta mint, 158, 

— exhibit by, 212. 

Proceedings, 209. 

Review of the year, 239. 

Richard H, a half-groat variety, 193. 

Rigold, S. E., review of Berghaus and Schneider's 
Anglo -fricsische Rimensolidi, 199. 

Robinson, P. H., C. E. Blunt and F. E. Jones, 
Some hoards of the time of Stephen, 35. 
Rochester, mint of, in 9th cent., 218 ff. 


Rogers, gold medal allegedly awarded to Major, 196. 

Rudge, .1. C., Milled edges and counterfeit florins, 
183. 

Runic solidi discussed, 199. 

Russia, Anglo-Saxon hoards from, 201. 

Sanford Saltus modal awarded to C. W. Peck and 
E. J. Winstanley, 210. 

Sceat, modern forgery' of, 190. 

Schneider, H. The significance of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence in a review of a French hoard of 
English gold coins, 73. 

Scottish Coinage, by I. Stewart, reviewed, 201. 

Scottish coinage of 1553, 98. 

Se.vby, VV. A., M. Dolley and C. Gallagher, 16th 
cent, hoard from Askeaton, Co. Limerick, 85. 

— Irish petty paper money', 196. 

Sealy, D. L. F., exhibits by, 214. 

Slayter, W. t exhibits by, 214. 

Smart, V. J., Review of Thompson’s Ashmolean 
Sylloge, 199. 

Shoddy, O., A further note on the Rogers medal, 
1690, 196. 

South African decimal coinage, 175. 

Spado guineas, advertisement imitations of, 146. 

Spencer, A. P. , artist/engraver at Calcutta mint, 158. 

Steele, J., forger, 183. 

Stephen, coins of, at Uppsala, 31. 

— Coins of BMC H listed, 33. 

— on somo hoards of the time of, 35. 

— martlet ty'pe coins of, 35. 

— Nottingham hoard of 1880 ro-axaminod, 43. 

— irregular coins of, 7, 39, 45, 54 if. 

Stewart, I., Intermediate small cross and transi- 
tional crux types of Ethelrcd II, 16. 

— A half -groat variety of Richard II, 193. 

— review of his Scottish Coinage, 201. 

— exhibits by, 214. 

Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, Oxford, reviewed, 
199. 

Thompson, J. D. A., review of his Ashmolean 
Sylloge, 199. 

Thompson, R. H., exhibits by, 215. 

Token, 17th cent, lead, of Sir James Collott, 212. 

— unpublished Windsor, exhibited, 213. 

Uppsala, S woden, Norman coins in University at, 29. 

Vaughan, Stephen, at tho Tower mint 1544-9, 93. 

William I-n, coins of, at Uppsala, 29. 

Winstanley, E. J., awarded Sanford Saltus medal, 

210 . 

Woodhead, P. review of Dolley ’s Irish mints of 
Edward I, 202. 
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